
In the midst of a bitter and 
apparently unending coal 
dispute and with renewed fears 
of radiation disaster, the 
ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 
lobby has gained a new 
impetus. Jon Turney visits 
Beading University and looks 
at a new course i n altemati ves 
to existing power sources (page 
9) 
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Panic or perspective? The 
controversy over VIDEO 
NASTIES has been a curious 
mixture of moral panic, 
censorship fears and artistic 
elitism. Mallory Wober 
attempts to clear away the 
surrounding fog and to get at 
the real penis of violent 
pornography (page 1 1 ) 

Education is still a snakes and 
ladders business. Richard Ives 
examines the findings Of the 
NATIONAL CHILI) 
DEVELOPMENT STUDY 
about the educational board 
game (page 13) 

ARTS PAGE: beyond the 
Festival . . . Bill Forsyth’s 
long-awaited new film Comfort 
ana Joy reviewed by Kenny 
Mathieson . . . what was the 
"Glasgow Style"? ... a new 
spring arts festival for 
Edinburgh? (page 13) 

Does YUGOSLAV 
SOCIALISM represent a 
viable alternative to both state 
socialism and the free market? 
Peter Abell reviews Harold 
Lyd&U’s study of a successful 
system of state managed 
market social ism (page 15) 
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The most important changes in public 
policy often creep up on us unawares. 
They are not the product of grand 
announcements - set-piece ministerial 
speeches. White Papers, royal com- 
missions and the rest. Even their 
initiators are sometimes only dimly 
aware of their significance. Instead 
these changes are produced by a 
gradual accumulation of detailed deci- 
sions and subtle shifts in opinion, 
within Government and among the 
wider public. At a certain point, which 
often can only be identified in retros- 
pect, this gradual accumulation of 
small changes reaches a critical mass. 
Overnight it seems n big change has 
taken place and wc find ourselves in a 
new environment. 

Something like this seems to have 
happened to higher education. Two 
years ago universities, polytechnics 
and colleges seemed to be plunging 
into ever deeper crisis. Universities 
were in the first stage of a contraction 
without a dear end. Some people 
wondered if the universities which had 
been hardest hit by the University 
Grants Committee’s highly selective 
distribution of the 1981 cuts could 
survive at all. All universities seemed 
to face a new ice age in which widescale 
staff losses, budget squeezes and col- 
lapsing morale would decisively close 
off the avenues of hopeful develop- 
ment opened up in the previous 20 
years. And far from there being any 
hope of any relaxation of the worst 
pressures, the immediate prospect 
seemed to be of a further tightening of 
the screw. 

In the polytechnics and colleges It 
was just as bad. Any dim hopes which 
the more senior and successful 
polytechnics had entertained thnt 
there would eventually be a "levclling- 
up" of their budgets to match the 
universities were snuffed out by the 
19HI university cuts. The planning of 
the non-university sector remained m a 
stale of chaos without effective national 
coordination - but the establishment 
of a new National Advisory Body 
designed to reduce this chaos carried 
with it the threat that what happened 
to the universities in 1981 would be 
'"“■clcdanthe public sector In 1983 or 
1984. The smaller and more vulnerable 
colleges of higher education waited 
shivering for the next round of closures 
which then semed inevitable. 

Two years later that picture has been 
transformed. Higher education's trou- 


bles are far from over but there has 
been a decisive- shift to optimism. This 
hopeful change has not conic about as 
the result of any dramatic road-to- 
Damascus repentance by the Govern- 
ment but through the suggestive accu- 
mulation of small decisions and subtle 
shifts of opinion. The decisions arc 
easy to identify. For the universities 
the “restructuring" (ie redundancy) 
fund, however illogical and Alice-in- 
Wonderlandish, did relieve the most 
intense and dangerous financialpress- 
ures, while the ,r ncw blood" initiative, 
however rigid in its operation and 
instrumental in its bias, did hold out 
the promise that future academic de- 
velopment had not been entirely 
blocked. For the polytechnics ana 
colleges the arrival of the NAB had the 
opposite effect to that which had been 
feared. In a remarkably short time it 
generated a formidable planning 
momentum in the public sector and 
established itself as a persuasive advo- 
cate of the polytechnics’ and colleges’ 
interests, but behaved as a most reluc- 
tant and fastidious rationalizer. 

The shifts in opinion inevitably are 
more difficult to describe. Yet almost 
everyone senses that the worst and 
most negative pressures on higher 
education have been relaxed. The 
Government seems to have lost its 
appetite for cuts nnd more cuts. One 
reason is thnt its whole strategy has 
shifted from cuts in public expenditure 
to produce short-term tHX cuts to 
scheme for privatization and broader 
industrial restructuring in which the 
emphasis naturally switches back to 
investment. In any case if the Govern- 
ment can look forward to billion- 
pound windfalls from selling off British 
Telecom why should it struggle to 
shave a few millions off the university 
grant or the advanced further educa- 
tion pool7 

A second reason is (hat whether by 
accident or design Sir Keith Joseph has 
been sidetracked. OF course he is 
rightly preoccupied with the much 
larger issues of school reform and 16 to 
19 education and training. But within 
the narrow frame of higher education 
policy he seems to have gone tilting at 
‘bias ' or rushing down the cul-dc-snc 
of abolishing tenure like some rein- 
carnation of Don Quixote. A third, 
and perhaps more important, reason is 
simply that ministers have been per- 
suaded to take a more positive view of 
higher education's prospects. The dis- 


creet bill decisive lobbying of bodies 
like the UGC and the Advisory Board 
for the Research Councils has put 
them on the defensive. Today they 
have almost been convinced that 
things got out of hand between 1980 
and 1982, that the UGC was not 
bluffing when it warned of large-scale 
diseconomy and that the acknow- 
ledged excellence of the system may 
have been put at risk by ill-considered 
and short-term cuts. 

But the most decisive reason of all is 
that the crude scenario of the future 
locked in those bottom drawers in the 
Department of Education and Science 
and in the Treasury, higher education 
policy's “bottom line", is being rewrit- 
ten. Since at least 1978 the DES and 
the Treasury have presumed that at 
some stage higher education because 
of the decline in the number of 18- 
year-olds would have to be subjected 
to an exercise in contraction similar to 
that made necessary by falling rolls in 
schools. There might be arguments 
about the timing and the intensity of 
this exercise andthese arguments were 
certainly influenced by whether the 
Government was Labour or Conserva- 
tive, but the integrity of this “falling 
rolls" scenario remained unchal- 
lenged. 

Until recently. Now this scenario is 
being challenged by the "Brave New 
IT world" scenario. This upstart 
which to some extent is being foisted 
on the DES (and the Treasury?) by the 
new alliance of industrial modernizers, 
the Department of Industry, the Man- 
power Services Commission, the 
National Economic Development 
Council, rind similar agencies, insists 
that graduate supply rather than stu- 
dent demand should be the determi- 
nant of higher education policy. The 
modernizers are alarmed thnt if the 
“falling rolls" scenario is followed 
Britain will start producing fewer 
graduates in the very years in which u 
much larger output will be needed. 

So the rationalizers with their "fall- 
ing rolls" scenario and the modernizers 
with their “Brave New IT World” 
scenario are fighting a battle of the 
bottom drawer. Over the autumn 
ministers and civil servants in the DES 
will have to draft the green paper on 
the future of higher education which 
they have promised for the new year. 
This green paper will inevitably bear 
the scars or this crucial battle. 
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simply a different approach to educa- 
tion and training but a different 
approach to life. 1 Germany stillenjoys 
a training system of almost Bismarkian 
stabiljty fa which vocational schools 
and industrial apprenticeships have 
formed an enduring partnership; In 


rolled in the worjd’s most elaborate 
system of tertiary education. 

_ So simple comparisons are naive. 
Biit more subtle comparisons may help 
to expose the weaknesses in our own 


often education seems to keep industry 
at arm's length by over-stressing the 
need to educate young people for life 
Tather than simply train them for jobs. 

The second is the need to be much 
clearer about our strategy. Should we 
move towards a more elaborate public 
system of education and training by 
trying to keep more young people in 
school and college, on the American or 
Japanese models? Or should we follow 
the Germans by building a stronger 
dual system in which colleges and 
industry accept equal responsibility for 
training? In crude terns should we 
adopt a statist or a corporatist strategy, 
which may present problems for the 
Government because it pretends to 
believe in neither approach but in 
unreconstructed free enterprise? This 
is p particular dilemma for the MSC: is 
jt to try to do the training job Itself, or 
is better seen as a broker between 
industry and education? Its present 
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Mr Matsushita's remarks are quoted 
in Competence and Competition, a 
teporj prepared by the Institute of 
Manpower Studies for the Naional 
Economic Development Council and 
the Manpower; Services Commission 
and published this week. The repbrt is 
a kJWTkey. anrf perhaps for that very 
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It is foolish to take over a column Us 
has been written by Laurie TayW 
because there is no way one can ih. 
Readers of The THES are dl?ku 
into those who read his column fa 
(and sometimes nothing else) aid 
those who nnd him so jejune ui 
irritating that they are embarrass^ 
at his being a professor and glad (fa 
say) that they themselves are not, Be 
I have always found Laurie Taylor 
entertaining and often very perao- 
tlve so I wlD start by paying aanri 
tribute. 

We both worked for the Unbasto 
of York and he still docs (well, ihm 
are people who doubt that and at 
what a sabbatical year can idhb) 
whereas I decided nearly 15 rein 
ago to cross (he famous binary dividt 
and strike off Into the jungle d 
advanced further education, thick 
with tendrils and poisonous phanb 
and things that can trip you up ttha 
you are in a hurry. We met oca- 
sion ally in the University of York and 
kept an eye on each other so as la 
know what was going on. 

1 was one of the first recruits loth 
new university and actually theDrsl 
academic to turn up. Laurie camel 
little later, when the deparlmwl of 
sociology was established. Thai epi- 
sode was one of the sadder stories, 
not because the university took a 
dim a view of sociology as Barbus 
Wootlon does nowadays; in Tad (be 
university was very keen indeed to 

( promote the subject as one of lb 
fashionable trio of economics, poli- 
tics and sociology that dominated 
much of Its early years. But sodologf 
had an unhappy history. With one of 
those seemingly inevitable Ironies 
they appointed Irreconcilable perso- 
nalities and the department wasspfi 
down the middle, half of the sUff 
trying to join another department 
and half staying loyal to the proft* 
sor. Laurie was loyal and eventual!)' 
emerged as professor himself t* 
everyone’s relief and some peopled 
surprise. 

We were recruited by Lord JwMj 
the first vice chancellor m Mi « 
creator of the university, whlchMj 
(of course) been the most success* 
of the new universities. /jj 
reputed to be more Inter ested^ 
teaching than research and twjjww 
recruit good teachers. That did w 
stop him from recruiting some k*uj : 
outstanding scholars - not the same = 
as researchers - bnt I don t IbWj 
Laurie Taylor and I were J 

those. He had been an actw WWK 

became an academic and the re 
people who think he has not yet 0*“* ; 
the change. , .■ i* 

In those happy informal Mp 1 «■ 
fore the rise of the linden t wJJ; 
students would report on who ' 
good and bad teachers. Almocp 
neither or us would have come 
top, we were certatnly within f he md 
five and I bow to Laurie as being 
better teacher than me. 

Giving good lectures 

haveofcouraealptlncommtMJJjL i, 

must help to have had 8 * mM Ld/m- 

Few academics have bMnproP^^ 

al actors but many have ( 
volved in amateur 
school or college. One nlB *k 
from that was Being trained 
dearly., For many of us that h 
crucial to making a living- Ar M ^ . 
he that training for the stage ^ 

in universities for the lack of ^ 

in teaching methods.Som ^ 

lectures 1 heard in 
, bad to a point of total incompre^Jj 
bUity and embari^nieiil. ^ , 

York. I salute 

r mise not to Imitate hini ^ ; 

funny except accidental . 
course. 

Patrick NuttgeB*; ! 
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by Ngaio Crequer 

Seven management consultant firms 
have been invited to tender for thc 
efficiency studies to be undertaken in 
six universities, which will begin next 
month. 


by Karen Gold 
and David Jobbins 
Polytechnic and college teachers have 
secured a slender half per cent increase, 
in the final offer made by their em- 
ploying local authorities as a result of 
ife week’s arbitration award. 

The award, which was made by the 
ufeJlraiion panel’s independent chair- 
ing, Professor Eric Armstrong, after 
the two other members failed to agree, 
isfbTB5.1 per cent increase made up of 
n across- r K-board rise of 4.6 per cent 
and an extra £330 for 12,500 lecturers 
stuck at the top of the Lecturer 1 scale. 
For them the increase will be worth 
almost 8 per cent. 

The employers’ final offer had been 
tor sn across-the-board increase of 4 
per cent plus £330 for thc same 
lecturers. There had been fears in thc 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education this flat 
increase might be lost in thc arbitration 
-award, 

College' lecturers were prevented 
from winning a pay increase much 
*»je -4.S; net- -cent because of the 
number of public sector puy setile- 
menis alreacfy at that level, the dissent- 
iDjjmcjnber of the arbitration tunm has 

The dissenting voice on thc Arhitrn- 
tton Conciliation and Arbitration Ser- 
na was Mr Bill Kendall, the union 
representative on the team and former 
Jtortsry general of thc Council of 
QvilService Unions. 

The further education lecturers 
wiest b series of disadvantages in the 
^Wration, Mr Kendall snia. Apart 
the argument that other public 
iraor gro^ had settled for 4.5 per 
2"! ,£ Cr ® ? as this enormous diffi- 
J hB J a ) to® local authorities 
they could not pay, b) they 
raise Ihc cash in the way they 
* n Jhe past, and c) thc Govern- 
trade U clear that whatever 

^ wro!ng" C l ^ ere was 1,0 exlra 
i wWRIon the primary and secon- 
SS 1 * negotiations had taken 
^v ore those of further 
the management 
^gments had already been put to the 


chairman. Since both the chairman 
and management side kept the same 
representatives, but the union repre- 
sentatives changed between schools 
and further education, the lecturers 
were at an additional disadvantage. 

Mr Kendall had opposed making the 
award at 4.6 per cent and the refusal of 
thc arbitrators to accept the union’s 
case for an automatic transfer of staff 
from thc Lecturer 1 to Lecturer 2 scale. 

Thc award will increase pressure on 
vice chancellors to improve their pay 
offer to university lecturers who have 
already rejected 4.75 per cent. 

The Association of University 
Teachers snid thnt thc award should at 
least he matched for thc universities if 
thc gap in salaries was not to be further 
narrowed. 

Its general secretary, Ms Diana 
Warwick, said: ’The award to further | 
education teachers shows the inade- 
quacies of the offer made by the vice 
chancellors and we will go back to ask 
for at least similur treatment." 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary 
nfNriifhc;srtfd: “Ortt members will hr 
bitterly disappointed ut the failure to 
meet Ihc needs of the service and to 
restore teachers to their lonncr living 
standards. 

“After years of decline the indepen- 
dent arbitration has served only to 
produce un award which marks time 
for one year.” 

Local education authority leaders 
were due Hi usk Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of Stale for Education nnd 
Science, wlini he was going to do about 
thc recommendations when they met 
him this week. Sir Keith can ouher 
accept the award or nsk Parliament lol 
over-rule it. - 

Mr John Pcnrnum. chairman of the 
Burnham further education manage- 
ment panel and u member of the 
CLEA/NAB delegation, said that he 
hoped Sir Keith would endorse the 
teachers’ award as soon as possible so 
that the Burnham committee could 
meet to ratify it this month. 

He hoped to begin discussions with 
Natfhc on pay and conditions restruc- 
turing as soon as passible. 


The efficiency studies steering com- 
mittee, chaired by Sir Alex Jarratt, 
chairman of Reea International and 
chancellor of Birmingham University, 
has also decided to carry out a separate 
study of its own into how universities 
provide national bodies with infoima- 
lioa. It will look at what kind of 
information is required, and how uni- 
versities coordinate its supply and 
store it internally. 

The efficiency studies are being 
undertaken in the universities of Edin- 
burgh, Essex, Loughborough, Not- 
tingnam. Sheffield and University Col- 
lege. London. 

Each study will examine the effec- 
tiveness of the general management 
structure and administrative systems 
including the decision preocesses, 
management information systems, au- 
thority and responsibility for and 
monitoring of the use of resources. 


In addition there will be a special 
study at each institution: financial 
management at Edinburgh and UCL; 
purchasing, including the purchase of 
scientific .equipment and its mainte- 
nance at Essex and Sheffield; and 
maintenance and servicing of building 
and plant minor works and the alloca- 
tion and use of space at Loughborough 
and Nottingham. 

Originally 16 consultancy firms sub- 
mitted claims to cany out the work. 
Thc Jarratt committee was advised by 
the Management Consultants Associa- 
tion in trimming the list. 

The firms invited to lender for 
financial management are Deloitte 
Haskins and Sells Management Con- 
sultants, Arthur Anderson & Co, and 
Coopers Lybrand Associates Ltd. 

For purchasing, firms tendering will 
be Inbucon Management Consultants 
Ltd, Price Waterhouse Associates and 
Coopers & Lybrand Associates Ltd. 
For maintenance and minor works 
they are Ernst Whinney, Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co, and Deloitte 
Haskins and Sells Management Con- 
sultants. 






One firm will be commissioned at 
each university and contracts are likely 
to be awarded early in October. Each 
study will be under thc direction of a 
university staff member, in one case a 
senior academaic, and in all others a 
senior member of the registrar’s staff. 

A spokesman for the Jarratt com- 
mittee said: “The function of the 
studies is not to criticize policy but to 
scrutinize performance and now far 
structures and systems aid or hinder 
optimum performance. 

“The studies will not extend to issues 
of academic judgment nor be con- 
cerned with the academic policies, 
practices or methods of thc institu- 
tions.” 

The steering committee intends to 
hove regular meetings with study offic- 
ers ana vice chancellors of the six 
universities. The reports are expected 
to take some 90 days and will go toihc 
steering committee. 

This will then Teport to the Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors and Principals 
and the University Grants Committee, 
with comments and recommendations 
as appropriate. 

Women beat 
men in 
jobs race 

by Paul Flalher 
Women graduates from universities 
appear to be far better than men at 
finding jobs, though graduate unem- 
ployment as a whole Is falling, accord- 
ing to current vacancy trends and the 
latest statistics publishetftliis week by 
the University Grants Committee, 

Thc UGC statistics on first destina- 
tion of graduates for 1 982/83 show that 
the percentage believed still unem- 
ployed last Christmas was 11.6, com- 
pared with a peak of 13.5 per cent the 
previous Christmas, reversing thc 
trend for Ihc first time in six years, 
despite increasing numbers of totnl 
graduates. * 

An analysis of vacancy lists up to 
May tltis year carried out by the 
Central Services Unit in Manchester, 
which supplies job information to 


Signing on: alhlete David Moorcroft signs autographs alter winning 
the 3,000 metres at the inaugural Coventry Games last weekcnd.Over 
4,000 people came to watch the games at the city s new £430,000 
athleticsground adjoining the Warwick University campus. The site 
and £100,000 of the building costs came from the university. 


% research Salford compiles private IT programme 
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by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Salford University has responded to 
the recent idea for a private informa- 
tion technology institute and drawn up 
rfetfliferi nlans for the Department or 
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” The key to tire plMs. which Salford’s 
vice chancellor Professor John 
Ashworth was to discuss with the 
information technology mlilteler Mr 
Kenneth Baker this week, is a link with 
the National Computing Centre. 

Professor Ashworth is also chahroan 


has extensive training programmes in 
computer technology ana software., 
The two centres believe NCC lecturers 
could be used at Salford to train 300 to 
400 undergraduate IT students a year. 
But the university would need between 
£lm and £2m for capital equipment to 
cope with the new students. 

Tlie NCC is also discussing with 
member companies to see how itianv 
might be prepared to offer work 
experience for IT students studying on 
such a new course. This will help 
support Professor Ashworths argu- 
Bnentl to the DTI that it Is unnecessiy o 
soend money on a new IT institute 


when universities like Salford and 
Aston, which suffered In the 1981 cuts, 
have spare capacity. 

The urgency of the need to boost 
information technology training was 
underlined this week by a committee 
of the National Economic Develop- 
ment Office, also chaired by Professor 
Ashworth. The Information Technol- 
ogy Economic Development Commit- 
tee, which brings together industrial- 
ists, government officials and trades 
unionists. Identified skill shortages as 
bneof the key factors keeping Britain's 
growth in IT. industries behind world 
pacesetters lijce the US and Japan. 


S aduates and universities throughout 
e country, showed a 20 per cent 
increase on 1982/83. 

Mr Brian Putt, director of the CSU, 
said this week that lists for 1984/85 
were showing an even greater im- 
provement, with vacancies up by 30 
per cent on 1983/84. 

Hie UGC statistics show that six 
months after graduating last year, 12.3 
per cent Of men were believed jobless 
compared with just 10.5 per cent of 
women. 

Careers advisers, however, remain 
slightly baffled as more women still 
qualify in non-science fields, where 
employment prospects are much slim- 
mer. The statistics show great differ- 
ences in subject areas, with 1 per cent 
of graduates in medicine, dentistry, 
ana health unemployed, compared 
with 8 per cent of engineering and 
technology graduates, and 16 per cent 
of humanities graduates. 

The subjects where unemployment 
rates continue to remain high include 
biology (20 per cent), botany (19 per 
cent), zoology (23 per cent), geology 
(24 per cent), government ana public 
administration (24 per cent), sociology 
(20 per cent) archaeology (21 per cent) 
and philosophy (25 per cent). 

Thc number ol graduates successful- 
ly entering industry and commerce last 


and allied industries (2 1 per cent),, 
banking, insurance . and finance (10 
per cent) and other commerce (13 per 
-cent). 
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Changes in extramural boundaries 


Sir, - One is always surprised at the 
way apparently confidential docu- 
ments lull into the hands of The THES 
but since Felicity Jones has quoted 
direct from an internal University of 
Birmingham report (THES, August 
31) I reel that it is necessary that I 
should make some comment on behalf 
of the University of Warwick. 

You will beawarc that there is a long 
history of the older universities being 
willing to support the transfer of 
responsible body status for extramural 
studies to newer universities founded 
wirhfn their area. Notable examples 
have been Oxford's willingness 'to 
transfer responsible body status to 
Sussex and Kent and London's to the 
University of Surrey. 

Warwick approached Birmingham 
with these precedents in mind in 1978. 
During the period 197# to 1981 there 
were two separate efforts by the two 
universities to reach agreement on 
Warwick's proposal that it took over 
responsible body status for Coventry 
ana Warwickshire and in 1979 Birm- 
ingham stated its willingness to sup- 

Table error 

Sir, — An unfortunate error crept into 
my article on the National Child 
Development Study (THES, August 
31), which was entirely, my fault. 
Readers may have noticed that the 
version of table one which was printed 
had an extra category when compared 
with the other three tables. This in no 
way altered the sense of the article, 
but, as the Ns were affected, if anyone 
would like a corrected version of table 
one they can write to me. 

• Readers may like to know that the < 

current stage of the study is funded by ! 

a consortium of five government de- 
partments, ra: the Department of , 

Health and Social Security, the De- 1 

partment of Education and Science, 
the Manpower Services Commission, 
the Department of Employment and 
the Department of the Environment. 

The work on which I was reporting was 
carried out for the DES. 

Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD IVES, 1 

Research officer, 

National Children's Bureau.* 

8 .Wakley Street, ' 

London. < 


port a transfer to Coventry. 

No agreement, however, could be 
reached over Warwickshire and War- 
wick later decided, after discussions 
with Solihull that, bearing in mind the 
close relationships the university had 
developed with Solihull particularly in 
the area of the in-service training of 
teachers, Solihull ought to become 
part of the Warwick area. It must be 
emphasized that a number of propos- 
als were considered by both universi- 
ties during the discussions and the 
impression given in the quotation that 
it was Warwick's refusal “to entertain 
any proposal for cooperation or com- 
promise ’ is a one-sided interpretation. 

Warwick's decisions were decisions 
taken by its council and senate and not 
by any particular individuals. Part of 
the disagreement beween the two 
universities related to a difference of 
approach over the conduct of con- 
tinuing and adult education. Warwick 
favoured a large contribution by the 
members of its already established 
subject departments and wished to see 
its professor of continuing and adult 


education involved not simply in re- 
sponsible body work but in the uni- 
versity's whole policy towards con- 
tinuing education. 

Even more important was the uni- 
versity's wish to develop its approach 
to continuing education in close coop- 
eration with the local authorities and 
its intention to set up a board on which 
the local authorities would have sub- 
stantial representation . The three local 
authorities involved strongly sup- 
ported these proposals and communi- 
cated their view to the Department of 
Education and Science. 

In our view there is, of course, room 
for manv different approaches to ex- 
tramural work and I must reject the 
accusation that Warwick misrepre- 
sented or disparaged the work of the 
Birmingham department. The deci- 
sion by the DES to grant responsible 
body status to Warwick must be seen 
as indicating support by the DES for 
the Warwick approach if only as one 


aria*! 






as indicating support by the DES for 
the Warwick approach if only as one 
approach among many. 

Subsequently the University Grants 
Committee has made the university a 




The study of Japan is. attracting more British students 

Japanese boost JZS&Ssii 


Room to grow 

Sir, - Your description (THES, Au- 
gust 24) of the newly developing 
Educational Counselling and Credit 
Transfer Information Service accur- 
ately quoted all the vital statistics 
about the growing size of our compute- 
rised databank. However, you mujti- 
plied by 10 the number of inquiries 
actually handled in the first six months 
of our publicly available service, 
..The correct figure of 1,600 inquiries 
(handled by us here and by our 
‘■closed-user" testers in the Avon and 
Devon, Careers Service) reflects our 
need at this early development stage to. 
channel our resources into completing 
the databank and; re fining the direct 
‘‘on-Hne 1 *. technology for searching it. 
.When these very big .jobs have been, 
cracked (lq the early part of next year, 

IDA hrtnnb uro uKoll UV a. * 


Sir, - An item headed “Japanese 
studies boosted” (THES t August 24) 
which concentrated on developments 
at Oxford and' Cambridge gave a 
somewhat misleading impression of 
the state of Japanese studies in the 
UK, In particular, It was suggested 


■fully ^0 Nyirers^Our guess is that Viited with! 


' • 1 t T « wwiAi.nijUug 

: inquiries iq six monthspould prove to be 
anundcrestimfite. ■ 

Youre faithfully' . " 

• JOHN TAYLuk; ■ • 

Settlor educational liaison officer,' 

" • Educational Counselling and Credit 
.Transfer information Service. Sher- 
wohd Drive, ;; ' ■ 

.Bletchleyi.'Miiton. Keynes. . 

Them and us ; 

Sir, - Professor Bernard Crick: “ . . . 
they forget we intellectuals. "But ifihis 
fs the standard, what is to happen to' 
the rest of we? : 

Yours faithfully. i 

COLIN HAYCRAFT, : * - ■■ 

Chairman and managing director, 
Gerald Duckworth & Co Ltd,. . ■ 
The : Old Piano Factory, '" i - 

43 Gloucester Crescent, . • • 
London Nwl; ‘ ' / * * : .. 

^ r .-'«■» \v, fr:, u I , , , . 


that the library of (he University of 
Cambridge had the largest collection 
of Japanese books in the UK and 
possibly In Europe. 

‘ While both Cambridge University 
library and the Bodleian have collec- 
tions of Japanese books which arc 
good In some areas, the library of the 
School of Oriental and African Stu- 
dies (University or London) has lar- 
ger and more wide-ranging holdings. 

Continuing ideal 

i K , TH^, ed 4 calioa be inte- 
grated Within the matrik of a universi- 
ty s . -organization and structure**, it 
ignores two. practical issues of vital 
importance.. 

first, continuing education does not 
at present exist at any significant level. 
i» en .® uc ^ .limited opportunities as are' 
offered are generally under-sub- 
scribed; Involvement in continuing . 
education may be sdciaUy and econ<£ 
imcaHy desirable but the educable 
.public, by and large, does not recog- ■ 
nize;th is. Before continuing education . 
pub{jc° W 1 actively sold to the 

? " Second . the organization, tpanage- 
.menl, funding andcqreer structure's of 
our major academic institutions - 
poly technics 'as. well as imivefslties - 
are geared to; (he full-time, academi- 
cally-based courses , which have be- 
come traditional. Unless these striic- 
tpros pro changed it is in no- one's' 
personal interest that -continuing., 
education should grow and be inte“ 
fefeted into Anything, - >. ;.v> v.v, ,■ . \ 

»• 4 J- $!; i U Jii j' 


The British Library also has a large 
collection, particularly of antiqua- 
rian books. The School of Oriental 
and African Studies also has the 
largest number or specialists on 
Japan on Its staff (12 at present) and 
this October will have nbout 70 
undergraduates, an average of about 
17 a year, learning .the language. 
Some of these are reading for single 
subject Japanese degrees and others 
for degrees Involving combinations of 
Japanese and one other subject, such 
as history, geography, economics or 
politics. 

Yours faithfully, 

HELEN BALLHATCHET, 

35 Duncan Hoose, 

7/9 Fellows Road, 

London NW3. 


The history' of organizational de- 
velopment abounds in examples of 
planned change which has foundered 
In implementation. The pseudo-demo- 
cratic ethos of our academic instltu- 
tions has ensured an adequate supply 
CX ! rapi ®? t0 tiemons- 
EJf ! hBt ^ hile ■ Bjven change may be 
both feasible and desirable it need not 
. necessarily, happen. 

An institutiph charged with a sole 
responsibility ts more fikety to succeed 
than an institution ordered to’ absorb 
the same responsibility. There is much 
to be said for developing the concept of 
the extramural centre rather than 
scrapping it in favour of an ideal that is 
not likely to be achieved, There is even 
.more to bq said for freeing the 6x- 
.tnupural centre from the constraints 
of.- association with university of 
polytechnic and forgiving it the Ghan- 
dal autpno/ny which would encourage 
i(s further development. • 

, Yotirs faithfully, *• • ‘ 

j: w grttion ' 

Director, ' t . 

. Regional Management Can- 

tre. WMungton.’Tyne and Wear. 

I ■* . ■ *7*. V: - J- j y.f.f 

•>' " ; ' iiSM 


generous grant to enable a profes- 
sorship of continuing and adult educa- 
tion to be created. Again this suggests 
some approval for what we planned, 
which is very much in line with the 
report of the UGC's working party on 
continuing education. 

Wc respect the disappointment that 
■Birmingham must feci that the deci- 
sions have gone against them and wc 
have made overtures to Birmingham 
for cooperation in the setting up of 
Warwick's first programme of open 
studies, unfortunately without success. 
Our first ' programme has, however, 
been announced for 1984/85. It con- 
tains some new features over what has 
gone before and it is, as far as we can 
understand, a larger programme than 
has peviously been provided. It has 
been conceived and developed in dose 
cooperation with the local authorities 
and will, we believe, be popular with 
the citizens of Coventry, Warwickshire 
and Solihull. 


Yours faithfully, 

M. L. SHATTOCK, 

Registrar, University of Warwick. 

New technology 

Sir, - Paul Flather’s article “DES 
unions prepare for job targets battle’’ 
(THES, August 31), while being a fair 
and accurate account of my conversa- 
tion with him, could be misleading 
regarding the trade union side’s alt? 
tude to the introduction of new tech- 
nology in the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. 

It has always been our policy that we 
should cooperate with management 
when items of new technology arc 
introduced if it is intended that its use 
should enable staff to provide a better 
service to the general public and if its 
operation enables d ic-iii , n:y iiiu;ni t.» 
emranerrlic wunungcondltlnns of our 
members. On a number of occasions, 
management has acknowledged that 
this Constructive attitude has enabled 
it to initiate new working procedures 
with the minimum of disruption or 
delay. 

However, management recently in- 
dicated that, in future, new technology 
may be introduced merely to enable ft 
to reach the manpower targets set by 
the Treasury. The trade union side is 
strongly opposed to this development 
ns wcbellcve that, far from cnnbmig us 
to improve the services we offer, the 
introduction of new technology on this 
basis could cause a serious deteriora- 
tion as its implications for the depart- 
ment as a whole are unlikely to be 
given sufficient consideration. 

In areas where staff are already hard 
pressed to mnlntaln the standards of 
. tne services that the department 
offers, (such as our teachers’ pensions 
branch at Darlington), staff would find 
it almost impossible to meet normal 
deadlines while coping with disruption 
caused by the ill-considered Introduc- 
tion of new technology. 

That having been said, I can assure 
you that DES staff and their unions 
shall do everything they can to ensure 
that the standards of our services arc 
maintained and, where possible, im- 
proved,,... 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHN DUNBAR, 

Chairperson, 

Departmental Whitley Council (trade 
union side). Department of Education 
and Science. 

Ljfeline cut 

Sir. - Your dismal picture of the state 
of British university libraries (“End of 
the line", THES August 17) should 
perhaps contain one more statistic. Of 
'nterijbrary loan requests submitted to 
■ the British Library lending division the 

nranortlnn mhmtlfafl k.. ■«.. 


Jnterlending « document supply vl2 
no.3 pl02). The lending division is a 
lifeline -Without which academic librar- 
ies could not perforin their function; 

4*2*’ ^l or 8°tten that even 
this lifeline ha| been dangerously 


Programmed 
to succeed 

a,tei jtion has been dram*,, 
letter from David Barron (Tflri 
£ u 8“ st 24 .) in which he pours S 
the. dca that one can turn lr S£ 
ates into programmers in 
months As someone who 
sponsible for such a course Iasi rear 
and is just finishing a repeat coureethii 
year / can assured that, noS 
the idea feasible, but the product £ 
be superior to some of the products^ 
a conventional degree course. 

The trick is to consider only iiu 
cream of the universities arts outcry, 
and to screen them carefully by inter- 
view and aptitude tests. It also hclpsb 
leaven the lump with a sprinklinerf 
scientists. Those who are flash 
selected tend to come fom the 'W 
arts - classics, modem laneuaw 


history; there are few sociologist 
It should not occasion surprise tiui 
we are able to produce competeu 
professionals in three months. Afiii 
all. the average degree student ooh 
spends about 10 months in fuU-tfux 
study of his major subject. One cm 
increase the intensivencss of a iW 
month course relative to a longs 
course - covering, say, the equivakm 
of five months' undergraku 
leaching, in three. It you multiply Uia 
by a factor that lakes account of tin 
greater learning skill of the good 
graduate, the discrepancy, compand 
with on undergraduate course, Am 
not seem nil that great. Indeed, I 
would venture to suggest that Ibt 
products of our three-month summu 
course probably know more than some 
of the “tail-end Charlies" graduating 
from the undergraduate course after 
three years. 

As to Professor Barron's trusting^ 
life to one of their programs, he knows 
as well as I da that the products di 
aniuii'triil.AifnvMri? luimr.arp 
qunlity-controlled under the supern- 
sion of group and section leaders of 
several years' experience. The peopk 
he should really beware of a» tb 
bright computer science graduates 
who set up backstreet software enter- 
prises, thinking they know it all, trat 
with no knowledge of the realities!/ 
the commercial world. Maybe thtf 
don’t hazard anyone’s life, but they 
can sure play hell with the savings d 
anyone who backs them. 

Yours faithfully, 

GLYN EMERY, 

Department of Computer Science, 
University College of Waw. 
Aberystwyth. 


Equal treatment 

Sir, - At last the University GreJ 
Committee seems to have com « 
openly in favour of equal 
the universities and the polytechOK^ 
By arguing the case for an extra * ■ 
for the polytechnic part of tw jw* 
University of Ulster in addition lo«J 
f 1.359m for the whole new uni™ 
in 1984/85 for furniture and 
in order to bring the new mstijutwo 
a well-found state, the UGC Mg 
ting that even one of the 


iuig Him even -r . 

better supported polytechniraj^ 
additional fending in order to enaW » 
to do the job of the average 
This, together with the 
UGC for additional fonctagW^ 
the research base of ,be M lndc# 
Polytechnic surely means mV ■ , J 
the UGC should nbw make ac e w 
statement In support of 
of Directors of P^lytechnio and ^ 

National Advisory Body w 

fending across the university 
public sectors generally. 

Yours faithfully, 

V. T. OWEN, 

Deputy director, 

Oxford Polytechnic 
Headington, ■ 

Oxford. 


pared away, , 
Yours faithfully: 


\ u »u iwiiuuiiy; . 

P. G. PEACOdK, >,;••: 

University librarian, • ; 

University Of Stlrllrtg. .•!; f % . 

. ' i |r v > ' V » *' 


Tuesday morning. H#( - off t 
short as posslole add 
side of the paper. The ^ r ^g 
the right to cot or amend 

necessary.;;.:. ;'■• 
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Mystery surrounds 
OUSA allegations 


Literacy figures prompt cash worry 


ty Maggie Richards 

Official! of the Open University Stu- 
EAssocialion were this week mys- 
S by the origins of an anonymous 
SB massive overspending by the 

Ynnsigned note purporting to 
toot from an address in London and 
Shttse d to branch officials suggests a 
mtmber of the association’s national 
ajoitrvc is on the brink of quitting 
over the issue and says at least four 
bnndies of the OUSA are to call for 
ihsieignation of the union’s president 
tod of the vice president responsible 
br financial affairs. 

Bat the Milton Keynes OUSA head- 

C ers has received no complaints 
ithe association’s budget and no 
adaations from any of its 220 bran- 
ds of moves to eject the existing 
anon officials from office. The mys- 
[tiy is likely to be discussed this 
Ktkend when the 25 delegates on the 
lutioflil executive are scheduled to 
bold one of their regular meetings. 

Mr John Needham, the OUSA 
seaetary, refuted claims made in the 
letter (hat 170 delegates had not 
attended the association's annual con- 
faesce, and an allegation that 300 of 
the participants were visitors or obscr- 
; ftri. 

Because of the Open University's 
financial plight there had been in- 
creased interest in this year's confer- 
ence, held at Warwick university. But 
of (lie 730 delegates who reserved 
| Koamodation only 650 had mate rial- 

| ILEA may 
! be bypassed 

The Department of Education and 
kkace is pressing for nnothcr local 
• Photon authority to take over the 
vodoa Education Authority’s 
role a a clearing house For puyments 
to (he National Advisory Body. 

At present, ILEA receives the 
way allocated to the NAB from the 
*™iKd further education pool and 
P*writ on, in a bureaucratic nrrnngc- 
Kt up because the NAB wns 
i established on a temporary 

jjf officials have approached . 
authority associations saying 
NAB is reconstituted next 
p. the money should be paid 
» less turbulent authorities thnn 
“ffiestmg either Surrey or 

oci5£ a Jf been °n*fous to point 
SfijLEA itself is to be reconsti- 
Sr™ two years, and that 
^ J vc . tiehind the plan is an 
not a political one. An 
official said the authority had 
^ y* 1 toen m formed of the proposal, 


ized, costing the OUSA an additional 
£40 for each room not used. The 
association has since decided to clamp 
down on delegates making Firm book- 
ings, who willbc liable for costs if they 
fail to attend. 

The total number of visitors and 
observers at the conference amounted 
to 43, and included 30 delegates in-, 
vited to attend under the constitution, 
Mr Needham said. A further 63 obser- 
vers had been financed by individual 
branches, and not from the associa- 
tion's budget. 

The mystery letter also claims offic- 
ers of the association spent £500 on a 
one-night stay in a hotel following the 
conference. 

Mr Needham said six officials had 
remained overnight after the confer- 
ence to discuss tne OUSA's response 
to the OU's long term review propos- 
als, and subsequently a detailed re- 
sponse was submitted to the universi- 
ty. The cost of their stay at the 
Kenilworth Hotel had amounted to 
£170. 

Ms Iris Price, the new president, 
said this week she had not received a 
copy of the letter, nor had any repre- 
sentatives of the association’s branches 
contacted her about it. She was appal- 
led by the method used to raise the 
issue. 

The OUSA has 108,000 members 
and membership is automatically 
granted to students on enrolment with 
tne OU. Individuals who 'do not wish 
to belong may contract out by notify- 
ing the association. 

I Funds switch 


Numbers of students receiving help 
with literacy and basic skills hnvc risen 
slightly over the last year, but many 
literacy schemes arc fearful of stimu- 
lating extra demand because of the 
financial implications. 

The annual report of the Adult 
Literacy and Basic Skills Unit, pub- 
lished today, says provision generally 
has been maintained, despite the eco- 
nomic difficulties. The number of 
students taught over the last year 
reached 108,874. 

Approximately 80 per cent of local 
education authorities have managed to 
maintain their budgets for literacy and 
basic skills, ALBSu calculates. About 
10 per cent managed to make some 
additional resources available. 

But budgets for literacy and num- 
eracy provision still vary considerably, 
giving continuing cause for concern, 
says the report. In one instance dispar- 
ity between two authorities with 
populations of almost 300,000 
amounted to £55,000. 

Just over half of the 104 local 


education authorities in England and 
Wales provide classes free, while 32 
per cent charge a reduced fee. 

“It is encouraging that despite a 
severe economic climate the majority 
of local authorities do not charge fees 
for literacy and other basic skills help 
while where fees arc charged they 
continue to be kepi at a relatively 
modest level. The unit would, howev- 
er, reiterate its desire to see fees for 
adult literacy and basic skills tuition 
gradually phased out,” the report 
adds. 

A number of schemes have attemp- 
ted to develop bridging courses to 
encourage access to general adult and 
further education but have encoun- 
tered problems, including lack of suit- 
able educational counselling and gui- 
dance, relatively high fees and the 
difficulty of- transferring from a sensi- 
tive personal service to more imper- 
sonal general education courses. 

Other developments have Included 
increasing interest in the use of micro- 
computers as learning aids in basic 


battle 



Mr Tom King, Secretary of State for 
Employment , is likely to issue u formal 
directive to the Manpower Services 
Coftiiril&tfh wrttfti The 'nekt fortftip.ht 
instructing it to proceed with the nlim 
to take over purt of local college 
funding. 

The move would force the commis- 
sion by Inw to implement the switch of 
fends. Until now, the commissioners 
have refused to go ahead without the 
agreement of the local autlinri tic's. 

Both the Tory-controlled counties 
and the Labour-controlled metropoli- 
tan councils hnvc so far maintained a 
united front against the Government's 
plan to hand over to the commission 
the control and funding of one quarter 
of their work-rclatca non-ndvanced 
courses. 

But ministers and MSC chiefs be- 
lieve their unity will quickly dissolve 
once they are faced with the hard 
choice of either accepting the MSC’s 
control or losing the money. 

T£S 


Elizabeth Kilkenny, a research assistant at the Cranfield Institute of 
Technology, studies the aerodynamic qualities of a hang glider. She is 
working on a £40,000 project hacked by the Science and Engineering 
Research Council to investigate piloting problems. 


Support pledged for Aston 

Leaders of the main campus unions negotiate over iho redundnnei 
have pledged support to technicians at Yesterday talks between Ihi 

Aston University who are threatening ngement and officials of (he A 
to strike from Monday in protest at tion of Scientific Technical nn< 


to strike from Monday in protest at 
whnt their union believes are the first 
compulsory redundancies in the uni- 
versity system. 

The way Aston has implemented ns 
decision to make 36 technicians, sever- 
al of them trainees, redundant may 
also he raised with national employers 
representatives if moves this week to 
resolve the dispute fail. 

Mr Alistair MacRae, secretary to 
the union side of the universities 
council for non-teaching staff, said he 
was concerned at the apparent initial 
refusal of the Aston management to 


negotiate over Iho redundancies. 

Yestcrduy talks between the man- 
agement and officials of the Associa- 
tion of Scientific Technical nnd Man- 
agerial staff were taking place against a 
deadline set by the union for next 
Monday when the selective industrial 
action already being taken will be 
escalated to an all-out strike by the 
university’s 160 technicians. 

ASTMS lenders hove pledged their 
full support and nre prepared to 
initiate sympathetic action' at other 
universities it the dispute is not settled. 
National officials of the other campus 
unions have promised their members 
will do nothing to undermine the 
effectiveness of the possible strike. 


education, although much of the ex- 
isting software has been found to be 
unsuitable, the report says. 

In general, ALBSU has found it 
reassuring that in most local author- 
ities, adult literacy and bask skills 
provision is still awarded high priority. 
The commitment and enthusiasm of 
practitioners, volunteers and students 
is still evident despite the economic 
pressures. But declining resources 
continue to have an effect on morale. 

“Identifying needs within the com- 
munity and new approaches to meet- 
ing them serves little purpose if re- 
sources are not available to support 
initiatives and if the basic framework 
of provision is too fragile the report 
concludes. 

On the international scene, 
ALBSU 's work has just been com- 
mended by Uncsco. The unit has 
received an honourable mentlon in the 
1984 Unesco literacy Prizes, which 
are awarded on'September 8, Interna- 
tional Literacy Day, each year. 

Action plan 

compromise 

threatened 

The compromise designed to avoid a 
union boycott of the action plan for 16 
to 18-ycar-olds in Scottish colleges is 
now threatened by Government objec- 
tions. The Scottish lecturers’ union 
was reassured by exclusion of private 
agencies from the plan until 1986, but 
the Government is unhappy - 
At a joint meeting next Tuesday of 
the two validating councils - for busi- 
ness and technical education - repre- 
sentatives of the Scottish Education 
Department will argue against the 
compromise offered to college lectur- 
i ers by the councils’ chief officers, Mr 
Andrew Moore of SCOTBEC and Mr 
Dennis Hemingway of SCOTEC. This 
, would have the effect of preventing 
1 private agencies using action plan 
modules this scssiun and possibly in 
i 1985/86 too. 

The SED is unhappy on two 
grounds. The first is that trio comprom- 
ise would discriminate against the 

S ri vale sector, the second is to do with 
to length of the embargo on private 
participation. There might be agree- 
ment to confine the uclion plan this 
session to colleges, schools and skill 
centres because of the massive job of 
introducing it. 

Therefore, private centres might, 
reasonably be asked to wail for a venr. 
But to extend tlie embargo until 1985/ 
86 offends the SED because it would 
Involve SCOTBEC and SCOTEC in a 
commitment beyond their own life-, 
span, which ends next year. 

The Scottish Further Education 
Association decided last week to ballot 
its members if the compromise plan 
fells through. - TESS. 


Government challenged over wider access 

by David Jobbing mic competitors. “The possibility of Further and Higher Education, moy- 

t \fTt\n V the higher education system innovat- ing a successful attack on the White 

7 11 the Government ing ana responding to the challenges of Paper said: “Everyone can see the 

to provide fends to widen new technology have been crippled. futility of the proposals. Many of them 

to farther and higher education he said. are half baked and the few which are 

«|C2S?^ -ministers for under Ms Penny Mullen of the Association feUy baked are nothing more than a 
Tjjwg future student demand of University Teachers cnticlzed the crude attack on demdcratic local gov- 

tSSSd° ‘he TUC^ In' Brighton inequalities of social class and geog- ernment.” 

SJJW npboited a composite raphic distribution in the higher cduca- He successfully appealed to dele- 

by the National Union of tion system. “The mature students arc gates to reject a demand from the 

deplored the refusal of increasingly being pushed out by lack National and Local Government 

to recognize the im- of space? she said. “We must have Officers Association for the TUC to 

E lb? Si Wament in education wider access to higher education, more rive notice of ^thdrawal from the 

social ah'd economic places for women, all social groups and Youth Training Scheme in March if it 

"Ac7iL nt ‘h° country. mature students, if we do not do this it was not improved, 

secretary ,P v A e J crtkins, general is our children who will suffer." His anpeai was backed not onlyY 

•5SJ5 J* Association of Scien- In a later debate delegates expressed Mr Jenkins but by Mr Us Wood, 

^ ^ Managerial Staffs, gratitude to the Manpower Services general secretary the j°£^ 

TUG education com- Commission for refusing to implement workers union and one of the TUCs 

his own attack on the the White Paper Training for Jobs. Mr representaliyes on the Youti^aimng 

fallowing spending on Peter DawsonTgeneral secretary of the Board which oversees the YTS prog- 

nK > tall behind Britain’s econo- National Assodation of Teachers in ramme. 


ing a successful attack on the White 
Paper said: “Everyone can see the 
futility of the proposals. Many of them 
are half baked and the few which are 
fully baked are nothing more than a 
crude attack on demikradc local 'gov- 
ernment.” 

He successfully appealed to dele- 
gates to reject a demand from the 
National and Local Government 
Officers Association for the TUC to 
give notice of withdrawal from the 
Youth Training Scheme in March if it 
was not improved. 

His appeal was backed not only tw 
Mr Jenkins but by Mr Us Wood, 
general secretary of the const rued oil 
workers union and one of the TUCs 
representatives on the Youth Training 
Board which oversees the YTS prog- 
ramme: 
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transfer to the civij and; commercial 
arena 1 . . ... 

Recent Common Market figures 
show that. over, half the UK. feuding of 
research .pnd development (52.2 per 
cent) goes on.defence compared with 
26.6 per cent in the European Econo- 
mic Community as a whoforraile tne 
figure for the Universities (23.7 per; 
cent) is lower than the, E£Cq*£Saj$ P f - 
31.5 per. cent, • . » 

... The TUC believes this “excessiye 


share for military research is preemp- 
ting fends which could be channelled 
into more productive Investment, is ; 
linked with low economic growth, and 
pauses inflationary and balanre pf 

Pa flie document rejects the view 
that money from Goyemjnent re-, 
search establishments and the research 

to the universities to make up for their 
lost fe tiding* 
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S DON'S 
* WARY 


prophets. 

Our quarry captured, we whisk 
them, numb with jet lag, to the 

t *.L* _ . _ 


Holiday Inn, an astonishing building 
that combines a giant Roman atrium 
with the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon. 

TUESDAY 

I awake to find brown sunlight 
streaming through the window. For 
the third successive day we are in the 
grip of the Tause, the local dust- 
storm. The air tastes terrible. 

During Ramadban, I prepare for 
work at my ease. Instead of the 
normal working hours of 7am to 2pm 
[ have the luxury of a 8.30 to 1 . 30 day 
at the faculty. In common with the 
majority of the population, I will 
then sleep all afternoon and stay up 
i half rhe night. 

I have an agreeably quiet day in my 
office, which is as well since there are 
so many loose ends to tie up before 
the end of the month, when l take off 
on nine Weeks’ holiday. The rela- 
tive peace also allows me to lock the ■ 
door, so that my ^ficc is no longer a 
public place, and batch up with my 
eating. 

With examinations in fuli swing, 
what problems 1 have to deal with 
require immediate resolution. As i 
conduct an , examlncT around the 
building, ah invigilator hurries from 
an examination room and asks me to 
find hhn assistance, as he suspects 
some students are trying to cheat. ^ 
Later In the morning, another. lectur- 
er complains to me that his students 
have written virtually identical 
answer papers. 

WEDNESDAY 

l live in a university apartment, 
building ip Salmiya, one of Kuwait 
City's outlying suburbs, a five-mi- 
nute walk from the beach. Dying In a 
block with 20 other young. single 
westerners Creates an atmosphere 
akin to that of a student ball t)f 
residence .Unfortunately, our pre- 
sfenre. sometimes; attracts unwanted' 
visitors, and. Wednesday starts lor, 
; mat at-3.I0am with a; ring bo the 
.opOr-bell.; Three. young Ajabs ate 
standing pit the' landing, resplendent 
in flowing syhite gowiis. known local- 
ly as dlshdasfior. They are looking for 
triynext-door. neighbour. Do I know, 
where he is? At such times I wish the 
University gave oewstaff a course In 
Arabic swearing. After I have gone 
bfcck to bed, they continue to. ham- 
mer at my. -neighbour’s door for 
another haff-hau r before driving Into 
the night in their Chewy. 

.The morning’s good news is that 
fast night's flight from London bore 
the external examiner for our medic- 
al laboratory technology prog- 
ramme. The bad news is that one of 
oflr earlier arrivals is confined to the 
hotel for the day with an ailment 
politely known in the university as 
visiting professor’s tummy. There arc 
further worries about another ex- 
aminer who believes she is in Iran 




MONDAY 

The week of the external examiners' 
visit starts, inevitably, with a six-hour 
wait at Kuwait International Airport. 
TWO of our five visitors from the 
United States and Britain arc due 
tonight and a casual check of passen- 
ger manifests reveals that a third will 
be flying in from Cairo. 

The lenditim of waiting is relieved 
by the sight of crowds sprinting to rhe 
Pepsi stand as the dusk prayer call 
marks (he end of the day's fast: for 
our examiners are due to arrive in the 
middle of the holy month of 
Ramadhan, when eating, drinking, 
and smoking are banned in public 
during daylight and all good Moslems 
fast from dawn until dusk. 

As passengers drift towards us 
from the custom hail, which is 
obscured from our view by tinted 
glass so we cannot observe the ritual, 
confiscation of illidl whisky bottles, 
eyes strain to distinguish American 
professors from old men dressed to 
resemble minor Old Testament 


and thinks thnt the illiterate Bedouin 
driver assigned to her is the faculty 
dean. 

The murning is interrupted only by 
a practice drill with the sir-raid 
sirens, which causes one course 
director, invigilating an exam, to 
admonish the students not to panic in 
a style frighteningly reminiscent of 
Corporal Jones in Dad’s Army. 

A reception at the consul's villa 
starts the evening. Conversation is 
rendered tendinus by everyone out- 
bidding each other with wild scenar- I 
. ios for future escalation in the Gulf 
War. A dash across town takes me to 
a reception for the external examiner 
in physical therapy, which reflects 
the cosmopolitan nature of the facul- 
ty’s staff. The 30 teachers now in the 
faculty encompass 11 nationalities 
from the British, most numerous 
with six representatives, to the lone 
St Vincentian and the one part-time 
Kuwaiti. 

THURSDAY 

Thursday is the first day of the 
weekend in Kuwait, but with a 
couple of exams being held and the 
long vacation so close, 1 choose to 
spend the morning in the faculty, 
attempting to perfect a budget prog- 
ramme on our new micro-computer. 

A proper understanding of compu- 
ters Is one of the biggest gaps in the 
background of British-trained admi- 
nistrators and I spend four frustrating 
hours watching the message 
"ERROR” flash onto the screen, 
whichever key 1 press. 

FRIDAY 

Holy Day. Friday prayers at the 
mid-point in Ramadhnn, and the 
American limousines are triple- 
parked outside the mosques on Ara- 
bian Gulf Street as [ drive back from 
a visit to the holy shrine of the 
university's expatriate staff. Kuwait 
Airways headquarters. The dust- 
storm, now in its sixth day, is the 
most persistent in my two years in 
Kuwait and has ruined the chance of 
a last weekend on the beach before 
taking off on the summer vacation. 

The evening is spent composing 
vast chunks of the faculty’s Annual 
Report. For all the differences be- 
tween working in the UK and here, 
the most tedious" parisTofa TaEifliy " 
secretary’s job, such as slaving over 
committee minutes, annual reports, 
and six-year development plans, re- 
main constant. 

SATURDAY 

I return to work to find myself in the 
middle of the. continuing game of 
musical offices. Wherever Iwork in 
education, office allocation is a more 
emotive issue than, sny, academic 
freedom or maintaining standards. 
Fortunately , there are no real losers 
hefe, since the faculty is housed in 
reasonably spacious premises on the 
seafront next to Kuwait’s biggest 
port, in one of the university’s four 
main campuses. Together they 
accommodate over 12.000 students 
in every major discipline, with our 
faculty a relative minnow with 190 
students. 

The evening’s party, a Sri Lankan 
affair, is graced by the arrival, 
straight from the airport, of our fifth 
and final external examiner. She 
hails from Nashville and surprises us 
all by looking almost every inch like 
Dolly Panon. 

SUNDAY 

A quiet day; with most of the 
external examiners packed off on 
hospital visits. They return suitably 
; impressed. Facilities and staffing in 
...the stqli health service already 
• compare favourably : with western 
standards, ahd.lKe ambitious Kuwait 
. Hpaith Wan 1982-2000 foresees the 
numbers oE beds, doctors and para-; 
medics increasing by at least SO per 
cent by the end of the century. With 
an annual Intake of ICHjstudems, our 
faculty hflrdly dents the manpower 
. requirement. ■ , 

• ipbtonce, I forget ro lock my office 
doOf : while taking elevenses, and 
when they Ice-dean's Secretary walks 
in' without, knocking 1, have' to spit 
half. an spp|e into, the waste paper, 
.bin.: . ■ , , .i 

iThe evening ; is/ free from social 
.events, but the ; Week's i hectic social 
whirl, has unbalanced the faculty's 
radiologists . who arrive a day early at 
the medical technologists' dinner 
party. 

I; Paul Probyn 


The author is faculty secretary of ike- 
faculty of allied health sciences and 
nursing at Kuwait University. 


Lecturers’ pay review urged 


by Karen Gold 

A full review of further education 
teachers' pay and conditions of service 
should take place as quickly as possi- 
ble, the arbitration report by panel 
chairman Professor Eric Armstrong 
says. 

The three-man panel, which was 
unable to agree on what pay increase 
teachers should receive, was also un- 
able to agree on the dement of 
restructuring. The union side had 
requested an automatic transfer from 
the LI to L1II scale. 

Professor Armstrong said he consi- 
dered "if one part of a complex pay 
structure is to be altered, it is best, for 
all parties, that any proposed changes 
he considered within the context of a 
full review of the total structure”. 
Meanwhile he felt unable to increase 
the extra £330 for staff at the top of the 
LI scale offered by the management 
side, he said. 

The review should take place as 
soon as possible in order to mainiain 

Two new diploma courses In music 
are to be launched by Goldsmiths’ 
College in London. 

In collaboration with the Guild of 
Church Musicians, Goldsmiths’ Is to 
offer a four-year course leading to a 
diploma in church music. The sylla- 
bus also includes theology and 
liturgy. 

A new part-time diploma in musi- 
cianship (jazz and popular music) 
will begin this autumn, and is In- 
tended to cater for the increasing 
demand for structured training In the 
spheres of pop, rock and reggae 
music. 

The three-year course is aimed at 
relative beginners. It will join the 
programme of more than 30 weekly 
classes in the theory and practice of 
music which are already organized 
by Goldsmiths’ adult and community 
studies department. 


the basic goodwill that obviously cx- dent and evaluative scrutiny- 
isted between the parties, he said - in port says. But it falls short nj a ' 

implicit contrast to his comments nb- they are a special case onlu 

out the evident tension between man- term “a distinct group" 
agement and union sides in the prim- Hence the 4,6 per cent am. 
ary and secondary teachers orbit ra- Professor Armstrong tmt l? 

turn , where he also had to give a ruling account all the arguments adva Ju? 
decision because the arbitrators could both sides, including increased 

. . ductivity, labour market chan^S 


not agree. 

The fact that teachers’ pay had twice 
been the subject of public inquiries 
marked off teachers’ nay nenotintions 
from other groups “who had not been 
subjected to the same dose, indepen- 


.uuwui ninirwci cniDMs m 
the employers' ability to pay, 
report says - it would be *** 
fallacious for any link to be *3 
between the level of the award and3 
particular factor”. ■ 


Lecturer 1 
Lecturer 2 
Senior lecturer 
Principal lecturer 
Head of department 
Vice principal 
Principal 


1983 

5,849- 9,735 
7,215-11,568 
10,683-13,443 
12,519-15,744 
10,422-18,327 
11,673-24,117 
13,044-27,285 


award 

5,909-10^13 
7,547-12,100 
11,1 74-14 Afl 
13,059-11$ 
1 O, 0 Oi- 19 ,in 
12,2M«S 
13,644-28$ 
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\Ytmien_seeJk.a higher place 


by Paul Flather 

Lucy Cavendish College, founded 
almost 20 years ago to give mature 
women a chance to study and research 
at Cambridge, Is bidding to move up a 
grade on its way to becoming a fully- 
fledged university college. 

Cambridge academics will decide 
next term whether the college, cur- 
rently a university collegiate society, 
an informal and experimental rant, 
should become an approved founda- 
tion with formal, direct links with the 
rest of the university. The final move 
would be to become a college. 

Lucy Cavendish currently has 14 
graduates, and 5Q undergraduates, the 
Bmit it is allowed. In recent years it has 
had a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of applicants for each place, which 
college fellows say is clear evidence 
there is a strong and continuing de- 
mand from women over 25 to enter 


higher education. 
' The bid, first fa 


The bid, first raised in 1980, has just 
been approved by the university’s 
senate council and now goes before the 
Regent House, the dons’, parliament, 


Effect ol arbitration award on lecturers salaries (subject to contimnaflofi) 


Officials 
fail to win 
TUC seats 

by David Jobbins 

Higher education’s two top iros 
officials have each failed in M 
attempt to win a seat on the TUCi 
general council. 

Mr Peter Dawson, general seotun 
of tire National Association a 
Teachers in Further and 
Education came sixteenth Bud lb 
Diana Warwick, his opposite uante 
at the Association of UriwuSi 
Teachers, was twenty-second in wt* 

1 for the 1 1 places on the general cocaj 
that are reserved for unions wiihfew 
i than 100,000 members. V-'- 
Mr Dawson was 84,000 wt«,stai 
1 of the 783,000 votes needed pt 
elected while Ms Warwick 1# 

~ SM.niU ' /mc vuliiiu auuweu-am 
i the right to the disadvantage M.MJ 
Dawson whose name nppeareotBW 
left-wing “slate”. -.U . 

When he last stood for the BMW 
council, in 19H1, he was on wm 
wing slate for which Mr RtfCj®' 
.thorn, general secretary otlltcw 
I collar Association of now 
isioniil. Executive, Clerical antiu* 
pu ter Staffs was blamed for 
I to unseat known left-wingers. T® 
time the right achieved its 
: dislodging Mr Ken Cameron of .»**■ 
service union and the cinema tea* 

, clans lender Mr Alan Sapper,^ 
of the former AUT general secrets* 

I Mr Laurie Sapper. 

Japan seminars 


for further consideration. Cambridge 


currently has only two nil-women col- 
leges, New Hall nnd Ncwnhnm. 

The college has gradually grown 
from an initinl 3,000 capita! endow- 
ment and very humbled lodgings, and 
is now based in three large Victorian 
houses stnnding in nleasnut gardens. 
The first undergraduates arrived in 
1972, nnd arc now 20 teaching fellows 
and four research fellows. 

The college has also launched a £lin 
appeal, which Dr Doris Thoday, the 
vice president, hones will allow it to 
fnerense the pay ot fellows. Currently 
they receive about half the average pay 
of Cambridge academics, making up 
their salaries by supervising students 
from other colleges. 

Dr Thoday puts the increasing in- 
terest in Lucy Cavendish down to 
greater publicity in recent years and a 
general growing popularity in con- 
tinuing education. The college is 
named after Lucy, nee Lyttleton 1841- 
1925, wife of Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, and pioneer of women's educa- 
tion. 


two-day seminar at the cam® 
of J apan’s most ancient Shinto 


Application figures show jostle for places 

.Engineering is proving one Of the least middling td good grades in the main tighter than the year before. • 

j Mtfiunjyerslty and science subjects, particularly sciences, science and engineering 

pdlyttchnic applicants this vftar. should flnrf ninr« Science ana eng ■ fy nlV ersTf 


.Engineering is proving one Of the least 
popular subjects with university and 
polytechnic, applicants this year, 
aithough more, sixth formers overall 
ate jostling for places in higher educa- 
. tion. ; ’ 

As all institutions fill up their places 
at record speed, the humanities and 


middling td good grades in the main 
science subjects, particularly sciences, 
should find places. 

In technology, candidates with low- 
er grades are unlikely to find places. 
They will need good grades in aero- 
nautical, electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering. But there is a shortage of 


using clearing 

although the quality of ^ 

described as/Werv 
sciences, including M ' 

admission tutors w«p ^ngi 8 ^ 
asking if zL 


LZ .T ’ uuumwi.ics »nu gmcenng. But mere is a shortage of 
t fcach ^ d . lhe 1 !r tar 8ets suitably qualified candidates for mctal- 
. first, with computer and business shi- lurgy. 

dies alsoproving extremely attractive. Last year, nearly 75,000 candidates 
, Many universities have not gone for ; were accepted bv uCCA. Of these. 


auuiuau/ti tfthfVC UY* 

registrar’s office, litf 

take in extra students weau^^ 
were so many goad a PP' Ican 
a place. .—.ides t»l* 

Swansea have no fl 

they would want JjfKJjM 
university says it is fun , ^, n5 id 


mes auto proving extremely attractive. Cast year, nearly 75.000 candidates y 

A bigincrease'in oversws students A level scores are also uo at monv although ‘Ii jfll!! 
to univereity has intensified universities, reflecting the continued SScs^dietrdsl 

tfie competition for first degree pressure on sixth-fo nSets to compete gradcS W f ! 

“Ktal^n^m nm . i. ' %P lac «- Statistics for 1983 polished At East AngU» 

1 1 I 3 ’S 00 , f* ldldatM this week by. the Universities Central clearing in scienw 

appiied through the, Universities Cen- Council oq Admissions show that the un,versity \ 

tral Council On . Admissions this year; average A . level . scores have been pressure was on i 

ap increase of 1,000 over. 1983.. : , ste$dffj t moving upwards since 1981. niq and .comput 

.‘ i The t i? te4 l sum ™ ar y frpto UCCA . ; At Manchester, Vhercwestill vacah- were higher than 

shows that cbmnet ridn i<I tiriitMt ih h* rips Jn ..nlnDAnn. K 
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pressure on sixth-formers to compete 
, tor places. Statistics for 1983 pqblished 
this week by- the Universities Central 
Council on Admissions show that 


university says it a , A, ^osid 
although it is still P r ®P. a ^ Q j A 1* 
some candidates wt h } -{.ysics. 
grades in chemistry ondphJ^' 
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ie computer has made 
tself at home in our offices, 
oratories and classrooms. 

r . .i « . i i 


ds-on facilities for every- 
y. That’s why so many 
^ols, colleges and busi- 
ses are installing computer Tnt 

vorks, to distribute the — ' ““ 

lputer facilities cost-effectively 
^ore users at a time. 

At least, that’s the theory. 

HE RML CHAIN NETWORK i 

■ ..- SIMPLICITY ITSELF ' 

In practice, an effective local t 

a J. 1 -1 -I L t 


THE RML CHAIN NETWORK 
IS DIFFERENT 

With its powerful 380Z server 
unit and high-Specification 480Z _ 
work stations, you can get it up and 
running without any exotic bolt-on 


" Ftamce, an enecuve tutai 

network can be hard to achieve extras. O a«sutouse fully- 

Silt 


UNIQUE UPGRADE 
PATHS 

The RML microcomputer 
system evolves effortlessly 
from stand-alone station into 
multi-user configuration. 

En route to the full 
CHAIN network, our new 
Shared-Disc System provides 
low-cost facilities to several 
users simultaneously from one disc- 
drive unit. 

So if you are thinking of a 
multi-user upgrade, look atthe RML 
CHAIN network before you buy. 

It’s the one that has proved itself - 
600 times over. 

For details contact Tina Davies 
at the address below. 


RESEARCH MACHINES 

,M|( K( )( t )MH lf k SYS U; MS 


Sales Office: Mitt Street, Oxford. ' 
- Tel- Oxford (0865) 249866 




Cambridge seedbed rated 

by Jon Turney industry lints in«i w>nr : . ... 


thetimes higher 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Cambridge University will be con- 
firmed as the country's most fertile 
academic seedbed for new high tech- 
nology firms by a detailed Local study 
to be published later this year. 

The study, by economic develop- 
ment consultants Segal Quince and 
Associates, finds that well over half the 
300 or so small, technology based 
companies in the area have finks with 
the university. Although a separate 
investigation for the city council re- 
leased earlier this year found the 
Cambridge Science Park was not not- 
ably successful in prompting academic- 
industrial links, the new study shows 
f® sc i ence R Brk h only a small part of 
1 Cambridge phenomenon". * 
The unusual growth of new firms in 
Cambridge was noted in Sir Alan 
Muir-Wood’s report on university- 

M SC tries 
to woo local 
authorities 

by Karen Gold 

Senior Manpower Services Commis- 
sion officials have set out draft guide- 
lines for education officers on what 
they plan to do with the 25 per cent of , 
local authority nan-advanced further 
education money the Government- 
wants to give the MSC. , 

The guidelines are part of the MSC’s * 
attempts to persuade the officers to 1 
discuss the plans; at present all local 1 

aumnnn^c sr« r>r..c!..« i 


industry links last year for the Advis- 
ory Council for Applied Research and 
Development, and the report recom- 
mended a special study of the area. 
The Department of Trade and Indus- 
try backed the idea, in a consortium 
wnh Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
well known local firms including Sinc- 
lair Research and Acorn Computers. 

The researchers found the growth of 
high-tech industry around Cambridge 
had local roots, unlike other areas 
noted for new firms which are often 
helped by relocation and new initia- 
tives by outsiders. Half the 260 com- 
panies contacted had started in the last 
five years, and 80 per cent arc indepen- 
dent concerns rather than subsidiaries. 

The firms cover computers and 
electronics, scientific instruments and 
biotechnology, all markets open to 
academic researchers. And the long 
hisiory of low barriers between the 
university and local enterprises was 


important in nourishing the growth of 
the start-up companies which are the 
main feature of industrial proliferation 
in Cambridge. 

The report will suggest the climate 
this created was more important in 
promoting new industry than any for- 
mal arrangements for academic-in- 
dustrial liaison. Since the days when 
Pye Ltd was founded by n technician in 
the Cavendish Laboratory, the uni- 
versity has taken a relaxed attitude to 
outside commitments by academics. 
The university computer laboratory 
and the engineering and physics de- 
partments have been especially prolific 
sources of ideas for new companies. 

Once the wave of start-ups began, it 
was partly self-sustaining, as slightly 
older companies spawned new com- 
petitors. The Segal-Quince study finds 
that a second shared characteristic 
aside from university links is that many 
of the companies have links with one 
another. 





Mil 




‘Too many managers 
spoil CERN research’ 

Pr.lMan.r u: ... . 
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CERN as a whole earns the highest 

nlflno nn tliraa .L. !_Jt _ 


. — iiwjui new 

study or the Geneva centre's standing 
in world physics. 

The study, conducted over the last 
two years at the Science Policy Re- 
search Unit at Sussex University, finds 
that CERN s scientific productivity 
between 1969 and 1978 was appreci- 
ably lower than its tliree main Amer- 
ican rivals, Brookhoven. Stanford and 
Fcrmilab in the mid-West. 

They found that although CERN 


— r mi iuchj * t i luii au in me mia-west. 

SSSS'S. . ar l^ fuSI ¥ f0 have m Y- found that although CERN 

thmgtodo with the scheme set out in produced more papers than other 
8? y^ emmenl Wl" 1 * Training facilities, they tended to be less in- 

guential. and the laboratory produced 
to ^ discussed few major discoveries dunna the re- 

t W later ,his rt'onth, volution in particle physics in the earlv 

wuld remove 25 per cent or Govern- 1970s. Althbugh the P stady was finished 
ment money that currently goes to before the iSportrnt succVsses at 
local authorities to run NAFE courses CERN in 19&Tin WmSf the 

w?k^ateVSroi?,inr. SC *° ,mprovc Ion 8: so yB ht W and Z partidef, ‘the 

. . conclusions are sensitive because of 
The MSI Upnpersays the commission the current inquiry by the Advisorv 
2J3? l P ! Vork w,lh authorities collec- Board for the Research Councilslnto 
a ? su mlr Si 11 . aI l . he start °f British mem bership of the laboratorv 
±^ mc .. ,n will have to The results of the SPRU work are 

ii£s k y mt »- ‘. ndlv ldual author- reported in two detailed papers in the 
■ TJonil Planning rela- ournal Research Policy. WmilhorT 

NAW P in iiS eW te 8 .^ ork ' re,ated Mr Ben. Mart in and Mr John Irvine’ 
« m ^ 1 !! ch au,h °nties propose assessed output from CERN, and from 
K._ Qr _5? ls . hn 8 courses for MSC its individual accelerators uslno ri? 


more than 15 times in a year. But it lags 
behind on the really crucial discover- 
ies, producing exceptionally highly 
cited papers. And this is borne out by 
tne physicists themselves, who rale 
Stanford as the most productive 
laboratory in this period. 

On the individual accelerators built 
at CERN, Irvine and Martin offer 
evidence (hat their output was reduced 
by the management style of the labora- 
tory, which contrasted with the higher- 
risk approach often taken in the 
United States. Physicists interviewed 
pointed to a slow-moving committee 
structure constructed to handle the 
venous national interests involved in 
. . . . , a cautious response to new 

initiatives-Hud-auiiiiiQivuiiuudiuica.uf i 
experiments. 


Sir Patrick Nairne . . . difficult task 


Painting a picture of 
life in Hongkong 

by Paul Flather 5 

A unique task awaits Sir Patrick J=A ^* 7 * ' • ' .•••.• 

Nairne when he fllesoffto Hongkong fl-Persohai : -■ V I 
later this month. He has been chosen J — i w j-.V e ■ '• ■ • . . 

as the British member of a two-man f f ib— E *.:*•'.* : " 

team to help monitor local reaction to m 

the Anglo-Chlnese agreement on the 

fafiire of the crown colony, expected had no connexions - Inviting!* 

The i® m J*de difficult because a CiSHSTS SHSP l 

gmpe rcfe re "d Mm l. J„„ po^|. B u l!ockfS™V™ uc hK 

only at thc coUe 8 e > and now friend > 
martin iZS* i "1 l° ler co nB d ante of the current naita 
SZTnZA , . ead °, n Despite seeing Himself still u 
assessment office will have to consult Oxford “new boy 11 , Sir Palrki ! 

Chi ™2 ,CS ’ ,nc,adlng Wietiy Immersed himself in unlrc 

and Zl *.hL an d conjnilltecs, ty and college affairs. He Is chairs 

mnJ^ iL th | do * tc,cvis| on. and of the university appointments g 
T p f S, n .7rPf rs for views, mlttce, concert about gral 


i S /, r Pa r,ck s J° b * along with Mr 
Justice Simon Lee of the Hongkong 


, — ■i.'ihtc UWMUaC UI 

the current inquiry by the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils Into 


— vnunun into 

Bnfish members] lip of the laboratory 
The results of the SPRU work are 


: r: wuik me 

reported in two detailed papers in the 
journal Research Policy. The authors, 
Mr Ben .Martin nnd Mr John Irvine, 


new or existing courses for MSC 
funding of between one and two thirds 
of their cost. 

More money would go to new 
courses lhan existing ones, although 
tne paper admits that courses sup- 
ported in 1985/86 would be largely 
°“ s ,- Local employment 
needs should be the main considera- 
tion, the papersays. Authorities would 
be invited to review their colleges' 
market research and improve it, and 
identify significant sectors where there; 
was uncertainty about how industrv*si 
needs were to be met. with advice from . 
ad hoc groups of employers. 

. 7^ as . suggested for new courses 
include information technology, parti- 
cularly technology and business stu- 
cues; engineering and robotics, parti- 
cularly at technician level; service 
skills, particularly in travel and tour- 
ism; and local specialist courses. 

' 9? u £ e ? 1 w ? uld ^ mainly full-time, 

imd initially for young people, but the 

MSC also wants to support adulf 
training courses in this area later: And 
lt wapts “flexible ehtol- 

ment, tetichijig and examlnatlohs out- 
side the titditronW college tcrmvniod- 
Ular courses and credit transfer, and 
work experience. 

When deddina which courses to 
support, the MSC would look for: 
adequate market research to make 1 
siire a course's content, organization’ 
and delivery rqeet employers* needs: 
regular review of the course, sigff 

competence and: equipment against 
m ’employment; : and take-hii.' 
gnd qualification: “MSC would want 1 
to consult HMI and others about the 
poms We ire asked to support”, itgdds. 

The Association pf Metropolitan'' 
Au <o°ripes education committee held 
a special meeting this week to discuss 
alternative ways to Improve non- 
atwiuiced further education with which 
it hopes to counter the MSC plans. 
AMA education officer Mr Bob 


.... ^L iYiuiiiii mm mr jonn irvtnc, 
assessed output from CERN, and from 
its mdividual accelerators using six 
different indicators. Five are taken 
.from data on publications and citations 
of papers from different laboratories 
and the sixth from interviews with a 

k 18 ! of P h y s *ci5ts asked to rank 
the facilities. 

Although this method, formerly ap- 
plied by the same team to radio- 
astronomy and other areas, relies 
part v on the indicators giving similar 
results, they do not converge in tht 
case of the five particle physics labs 
now studied. However, the Sussex 
authors are confident that their inter- 
pretation of the results sdll holds 


>nr, which contrasted with the higher- Wn,Ir “1 r * «on6fong Inc’s proud comprehensive s 

sk approach often taken in the A R pca ^ *• wii 11 be !o intake very much In mind, str 

nitetf States. Physicists interviewed fo the Go y er nmeni on backed recent admissions refer 

anted to a slow-moving committee * j lhe f as *Mnient is done fairly widen the Intake net. , 
,ri?u 0 rc „ “ nst "“ :ted tQ handle thc T* " be P rovldIn 8 a He keeps on a hefty porffoJ 

PRN » f- lnteres,s mvolved in P i ns B u l nra “ ! ee , »* other public posts, currenllj 

a cau hous response to new .. I .h cre Is some irony In Sir Patrick volvcd with Central Televirioc 

itiauvcfc.auii*tti|najivM*iaui:liuica.gf takingonthe JoJ>, as It fell to him in Voluntnry Services Overseas C 

raired bv^fiVnldv^ 1 ^ 12f ShJ v£f S*S5? t « m 5f 10 orgnnize 8c, «ool, thc Seaman’s hospital 
K proUmlarS l ^ n,t l ed Kingdom referen- National Maritime MuseSra, 

mulfinSailato fiSkS * C S nmon Indulging his interest in caDlpa 

they ooint t ? the possibly of sirnilar* ‘^lUf a jib” ^ S ” S ° SSSST ° f ^ ^ “ 

more 5 insfilufions^scc^H C s1mre “ r 5^ b, S*f ord f h . rc ? „ I^ist year lie became CjwwB 


— Oliu UUH LTKOT | 

confidante of the current maita, 
Despite seeing Himself still u 
Oxford “new boy”, Sir Palrkkl 
quietlv Immersed himself la unlver 
ty and college affairs. He Is chafe 
of the university appointments o 
mlttce, concerned about gradsi 
employment, and, with St Calk 
Inc’s proud comprehensive uk 
intake very much In mlad, strong 
backed recent admlssloos reformi 
widen the Intake net. i 
He keeps on a hefty portfolio 
other public posts, currently I 
volvcd with Central Television, I 
Voluntnry Services Overseas Qj 


problems arising in the United States 
as more institutions seek a share in 
Tewor accelerators. Their conclusions 
will provoke heated debate, among 
scientists suspicious of aonlicnrimi n? 


Society. 

Lust year lie became Chancdi 
Essex University, a post he sd 
probably brings him la touch ui 
greater ranee of higher edoa 
Issues thnn Ills mastership, he 
honorary degrees from Lefceter 
St Andrews, though sadly he rnj 
meeting a golfing idol, Jack Nkkl 
who had a special late ceremoflj 


1 h nit ire 

years ago afier a long dlsllngulsheil 

wilfprovokc ' licatcd 'debate^mS 25 

scientists suspicious of applicatiol? o? ? S Ministry of Defence, two 

their assessment methods, physicists JJ?? n thc Ga bUiet Office, and then 
anxious nbout the future of CERN nnd 8 ?^ Ca . l ? L HS . ad of tbc Department 

proponents of a “world accelerator" “Health and Social Services, 
with oven more partners than CERN ' l nose wore nartlcularlv inrhninnt 

,,.^ 1 l r . , te.??5V_P"JP cr ' !° be pa> 


llshcd in December , aiw criHciais the 
way the CERN management decided 
to go ahead with the 27km circular 
acttteratar known ns LEP, now being 
built. The three papers together will be 

IZXSW&JSP* inl ° Sir John 

Kendrew s CERN review group. Sir 
John said this week he had not yet 
received the papers, but would study 
them closely. 7 


rtw : — 01 nnuiVYTOi UIUUUM amur 

wore particularly turbulent meeting a golfing Idol, Jack NW 

years, he recalls, with thc days of an who had a special late cerema 
expanding health and welfare service his degree from St Andrews, 
ended by the visit of the International HIs great passion, shared li 

Monetary Fund in 1976. Barbara family. Is watercolour palntlr 
■ Jr. 8,1 d David Ennals both fought recent holiday in the nortn Vork 

their corner well In Cabinet, he says, moors, Just before he begin 
before 1979 brought new attitudes one-term dispensatioa from 
“M*. , Catherine’s, gave him plenty of 

With retirement Imminent, Sir to paint. If all goes well his 
Patrick received a letter from St London exhibition may also fai 
Catherine s - a college with which he the odd Hongkong scene. 


turbulent 


one-term dispensation from 
Catherine’s, gave him plenty of 


t-iuncnnc s, gave mm jhciuj »■ 

to paint. If all goes well bb 
London exhibition may also bn 


London exhibition may a 
the odd Hongkong scene 


Tram ttuiui hi; me wu javuglkWIB Bfcwa*' 

^ ^ era * s I Adult group faces review 

the Open University later this month Jn vandaiism A change of heart lias taken nine/, at ns nnn b 


higher ; mo vs rrjw p?n b ’ e| 

Mr Clement Freud, fop for Ely, and higher education panel ; 9 Mr Alan* L m* M^Pp ^r" Sf®® y ® are ’ time - 
the party s education spokesman, i s to mfl n- It calls for a more flexibf^em™ educSiHnn i? k *’ m,ru * ter of h »gher 
move aq amendment to a motion on to encourage tradi^nallv-d^' a r , evlew of 

h gher education calling for an ex- advantaged students provision nF l IJSS “S P° s hon *111 take place 
panded bad adequately funded OXJ. , Ufe-Ioag B service enabC adulU to ECA ^ L * l - h f 

SSSSaS^s- p.'A&ifSS 

given a second chance to many people ter Hccniin^wmL ■ UC i a l i? n ’ and 8T ea_ Tor the organization’s future ^ 

V<5 | bee ? {11 ' servcd hy the main- up of decision msLimind °J? enb, g- . ' n,e rethink on ECA funding follows 
stream education system. Cutting its; fer ES ofa an omcry |„ adult education Iver th^ 

^ • u ■ ■ <J °verament , s plan to phase out the 


College urged to make teach 

s teacher training courses the ntnurr bcj 


annual grant of £18,000 by 

The DES is now proposing (of 
the grant to £6,000 for each oftn 
three years, with the rev,e ^j 
long-term financial prospw 
follow. 

Despite this move, memw* 3 
ECA at their annual conferenc 
weekend were determined to cor 
their campaign to maintain in 
grant. They argued that tne 
whose member institutions rang® 
extramural departments g 
voluntary educational « 
groups, cannot raise additional u 
from external sources. 


courses 

mflESS' 

they urge /Humberside Colieleof : «>ncerned to 1 .SHaiSJL!? iJjSJff' ndddl e teacher education at Hutnben 

Higher Education fo'dve rthdenlsh', s ^ deflts wi * h a- bails, of skills 'SSMnSrfSu criticism. They say generally very good and s 

'■aBSEB 9 9 as ' 

aeffing tliat they lbs* but on^om^f . dev el9ptrientfi ' • increasing contact .*jfh 


*iiapBciors. li 

m otherwise corripf] mentary report 


o make teacher course more rigorous 

Ehat»® morerigprous." • ; 


iZC But the report says the resoui 

teacher education at Humbert 
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groups is leadm[ 
contact . vrflh f 
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| ^flMESlDGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 7.9.84 


Training 

policy 

attacked 

t« Jane Pickard 

* bulletin distributed at the Trades 
JKotress in Brighton tins week 


Smts the first open attack on the 

fibour Party statement on tram- 

JJtyVpoupof intiuentmi politicians 

the left-wing National 
iv into Youth Unemployment 
Bining whose supporters include 
!£ Heffer? Michael Meaclicr, Moss 
Ehm and Ray Buckton. 

Us bulletin exposes the months ot 

1 ■ • i.„ L/tLirtfi (ha ctnlfl. 


FCS in compromise move 


uMUHit which lay behind the state- 
.Lt which was presented to the 
as a new £6 billion Plan for 

TnW- 

Tle statement was a compromise 
the desire by many on the 
TUC to retain the Manpower Services 
Gmunission as it is and the Labour 
Putycalb for more radical surgery. . 
Bm the bulletin says the statement, 
which advocates an improved, two- 
tear Youth Training Scneme, is de- 

K lo deflect criticism from the 
movement’s leadership and 
that it falls to acknowledge that “the 
TUCs voice within the MSC is getting 
gsdleT and smaller, while thc other 
nopaitners -CBI and Government - 
oil all the tunes, walk over thc 
trames, reduce adult wages and serve 
oroloyers lock, stack and barrel.” 

The article says that there is n rcnl 
sjjjment to be had about whether the 
TUCsbould continue to stay a partner 
h the MSC and fight its corner - or 
lews and fight from outside. 

It urges trade unionists to exert 

E re from below” to bring nbout 
^ i in training now, rather thnn 
wiling for a Labour government. But 
the rational inquiry group which pra- 
ted the bulletin in itself soft-pedal - 1 
Sag and will not go so far os toj 
ampalgD for TUC withdrawal from 

to Bttan Salisbury, secretary of the 

E said that a motion by the 
al and Local Government 
Offictra' Association urging with-; 
owalfrqm the MSC If improvement* 
w« not achieved, was “quite close to 1 
Impolicy wc aro p us hing". 

Ttopoup was merely questioning 
of the joint statement ami 
Peeled that during the coming year 
' m or activity would centre on 
Wneit. 

i.wi e ,’ Barry Shccnnun, 
spokesman on training uml 
gl^ment, this week gave the Plan 
an airing among his 
^refold constituents. 

Jr.? l fb r Ihc immediate exten- 
YTS to two years and a 
expanded community prog- 
two of the main planks of the 

^faring to the National Economic 
J^krtBent Council report on train- 

Uiheri Ge " nan y* Japan and the 
States l he said: “Our intema- 
J^Mmpetitors outpace us now in 1 
gime performance and will con- 
we ,ack,e thc 
H e ^i- sk i Ua , m our workforce.” 
N for throwin 8 

3 Rpto ba ck on to the dole 
r 8f adu . atl °n present, when 
finished their year on the 

that the YTS 
^H lth r e «al of approval from' 
e ‘ 5 s ? lest hgures show 

t epn nd of L Ju jy more than 

tcfacKe m^ na §. erS bad Joined thc 
doub,c ,be 45,874 
fiki 5™ c h,d entered by the same 

tbe MSC lraini,| 8 
^«5S?,^ CU ? ve ' said: "This is 
the YffitaSfSiS tbe sccond year of 
•topikfaig We || Sbow3 tbat ihe scheme is 


The new leadership of the Conserva- 
tive students' organization is to revive 
thc idea of voluntary union mem- 
bership in an attempt to produce a 
cohesive internal policy towards thc 
National Union of Students. 

Thc half-yearly council of the Fed- 
eration of Conservative Students will 
this weekend ennsider what its lead- 
ership describes as a compromise pol- 
icy. They say the compromise - con- 
tractina-in rather than contracting-out 
of student union membership - is a 
move away from outright opposition to 
thc NUS. 

But in a step hardly likely to build a 
spirit of compromise, the FCS leader- 
ship has rescinded credentials issued 
tu National Student, the newspaper 
circulated to NUS-affiliated colleges, 
and banned its reporter and photo- 
grapher from the conference. 

Mr Ian Coxon, managing editor of 
National Student, this week raised the 
exclusion of his paper with the Prime 
Minister, Mrs Margaret Thatcher, who 
is president of the FCS and Mr John 
Sclwyn Gummer, chairman of the 
Conservative Party. 


A commitment to issue credentials 
to the newspaper was given last month 
by Mr Tim Cowell , the party's assistant 
director, youth, but was almost im- 
mediately countermanded in a letter 
by Mr Mark MacGregor, vice chair- 
man of the FCS, who said only 
nationally-distributed newspapers 
were being invited. 

Mr Marc Henri Glendenning, chair- 
man of the FCS cleared up any miscon- 
ception that the decision was organiza- 
tional and not political. This week he 
told The THES : “They ( National Stu- 
dent) are political enemies. We would 
no more give them credentials than we 
would National Front News or Labour 
Weekly. 

“Their only motive is to smear our 
organizations. If they were prepared to 
report our proceedings objectively 
they would be welcome to cover thc 
conference, but all the reports which 
have been published in National Stu- 
dent have been derogatory, politically 
biased and contrary to the tacts.” 

Mr Coxon said his newspaper set out 
to be fair and objective in its coverage 
of student politics in all its shades of 
opinion, and had been represented at 


thc last three FCS half-yearly confer- 
ences. 

Its reporter and photographer 
would travel to Edinburgh, where the 
council is being held this weekend, to 
report the proceedings. 

“The FCS is thc largest single stu- 
dent body in the country and National 1 
Student is always willing to report their 
activities fairly and squarely," he 
added. “They will be doing a disservice 
to their own members if they arc not 
prepared to have the proceedings 
properly reported.” 

Aside from the National Student 
ban, thc council promises to be a fiery 
affair, with a number of controversial 
speakers including Mr John Taylor, 
tne Official Unionist MEP, Mr 
Michael Forsyth, MP for Stirling, and 
Mr Jardo Mecalia, the British repre- 
sentative of UNITA, the Western- 
backed rebel opposition to the Ango- 
la ngovernment. 

•The National Student reporter, Mr 
Christopher Ward, and photographer, 
Mr Simon Grossct, are lodging com- 
plaints with their union, the National 
Union of Journalists over the FCS 
action. 


Institute set to win US seabed contract 


A lucrative five-year contract to help 
thc Americans on their ocean bed 
looks likely for the Surrey-based Insti- 
tute of Oceanographic Sciences after a 
successful survey of the US west coast. 

The survey, which laid the ground- 
work for an American search for oil 
and mineral deposits on the seabed, 
was undertaken by a joint Brilish- 
Aincricun team this summer. It was 
worth £ lm to thc institute - part of the 
NaturnlEnvironmcntRcscarchCouncil. 

Thc work led to an invitation to thc 
institute to explore further the waters 
round Mexico and Puerto Rico and 
could end with thc mapping of thc 
entire seabed within thc United States’ 
jurisdiction - nn area which exceeds 
the total US land mass. 

The British were called in Ikcliusc of 


the sea. 

GLORIA takes in a swathe 60 
kilometres wide and travels at eight to 
nine knots - making it far more 
efficient than any rivals for surveying 
large tracts of ocean at high speed. 

During the American project, 
GLORIA mapped an area about half 
the size of Wnles each day, at a cost of 
$5 per square mile. Institute geologists 
believe tnis is 10 times the speed ofany 
rival equipment. 

Sonar images produced in thc pro- 
ject show chains of volcanoes, enor- 
mous channels and networks of pre- 
viously unmapped geological faults. 

The Americans arc interested in oil 
exploration and mineral deposits in 
their coastal waters and need to know 
details of fault lines where thc threat of 


The mapping work arises from the 
Americans? declaration of an Exclu- 
sive Economic Zone last year to give 
the US jurisdiction over sea-bottom 
minerals out to 200 miles off thc US 
continental and island territory coast. 
Having established this, the US wants 
to find out more about the area it 


covers to exploit it to the full. 

Malcolm Harris, project manager 
for the institute, said future work could 


their developmental!, a unique side- earthquakes makes the laying of tele- 
scsiii soiulr , named GLOWS. TGerild- phone cable* n Complex business, 

gicol Long-Range Inclined Asdic) US Interior Secretary, Mr William 
which is trailed behind a ship nttd Hark, said: “Wc arc so plenscd with 

himnees sound waves off thc sc:i-hcd thc results of thc Fnrnclfa cruise that 


gicol Long-Range Inclined Asdic) 
which is trailed behind a ship and 
trounces sound waves off thc sc:i-hcd 
miles below. As thc signals come back, 
they can he interpreted to give n fairly 
detailed mnp of Inc landscape bcncain 


wc are going to propose a similar joint 
effort with our British colleague* for 
sonar mapping next summer. 
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Memorial Building in the city with the university’s extramural 

provision. The adult education department, wWch annually caters tor 
. . daa in mipiini/Snci thp nf^-Qothic building 


| fourt h largest bell in the country- 

!! e l strate gy advocates tighter ratios and student loans 




cover five years, since it includes 
Alaska where sonar scanning can only 
take place over a very short period 
each year, due to thc weather condi- 
tions. 

The project is invaluable to the 
Natural Environment Research Coun- 
cil which is keen to make up its cut in 
commissioned research funds from 
British Government departments by 
strengthening overseas contracts to 
raise more money from foreign cus- 
tomers. The council has already been 
forced to close its Taunton laborator- 
ies and share thc work between its 
Merseyside oulstation and Surrey 
headquarters. 

Brunei study 

highlights 

inconsistency 


Employers treat higher education with 
widespread inconsistency, more influ- 
enced by recruits' A level grades their 
degree courses, a new study at Brunei 
University sponsored by tne Depart- 
ment of Education ana Science has 
found. 


k ratlos “ the uni ' 

C0l ®8^S t ??^ er , education in the 
Ioa ns are central 


^Lord^VaSy* e ^ onomist ’ th ? 


$ last month. 


whip in the House of Lords after 
switching from Labour. His . 
aimed to save money without eitoer 
reducing the scope of education or 
introducing folUcale privatization. 

A shift from a staWstudent ratio of 
about 1 :8 to 1:12 would cut the cost of 
higher education from £1-9 billion to. 

£L5 billion, while replacement of 
awards by loans would save a furtner 
£800m, Lord Vaizey calculated, 

He suggested that school undents 
not aiming at higher education should,; 


current initiative rather than remain- 
ing at school until they reach 16. This, 
he said, would save about 12 per cent 
of the total school bill of almost £7 

^Aiii result of the expansipa of the 
scheme to cover twjwUion raung 
people, at a cost of about £6 billion, 
money would be saved by saltings , in 
school budgets, the elimination . of 

juvenile unemployment pay and sup- 
plementary benefit, and the replace- 
ment of^stragjurthereducauonco- 
jftpes by twipipS centres de^gtred to, 
serve the labour force, 


The 10-book, 1 ,319-page report was 
concerned with how higher education 
might respond to the needs of em- 

E lovers, students and providers on 
igher education in thc context of a 
DES scenario of limited resources and 
an employer-led rather than demand- 
led higher education system. 

Interviews were done with 201 era* 
plovers, blit, the report says, it' is 
difficult to generalize their needs. 
Employers in general express dissatis- 
faction with higher education, but the 
specific employers Interviewed in the 
study seemed largely satisfied. 

Employers recruit graduates, yet 
according to the report, they lend to 
place more emphasis on the graduate’s 
A level grades and the type of institu- 
tion attended - preferably Oxbridge or 
redbrick universities - than on the 
course content. The researchers found 
a widespread opinion that polytechnic 
graduates were second best: “we have 
ample evidence that the institutions in 
which so much hope was invested in 
the 1960s, as providing new forms 
of directly 1 relevant education, are 
often ignored or underused in the 
recruitment process”. 

The report recommends that central 
Bgencies and government do not try to 
impose restrictions but increase tbeir 
flow of information about what em- 
ployers and students want, and pro- 
vide Incentives for.paiticular typejs of 
courses,. possibly through tax relief. , 

. Expectations of Higher Education, 
published by... tne ..Department of 


What price 
the loon 
pant left? 

Student politics are dead and radical 
students disappeared with the 1960s, 
or so we're told by those who look 
back on the student unions of the 
1960s as dynamic forums which 
never recaptured their youthftil 
vigour. But what of the generation 
that don't remember embroidered 
loon punts or Jl ml .Hendrix - are we 
really as complacent or reactionary 
as we’re painted? It's perhaps worth 
looking back a little more carefully 
before we draw our conclusions. 

Then, as now, students very often 
concerned themselves with more sub- 
tle methods of change. Radicalism 
which Is or value is that which has a 
lasting effect. Student demonstra- 
tions didn't end the Vietnam War 
nor have they ever brought down a 
government. 

Occupations and demonstrations 
In the 1960s were a diversion which, 
although they mobilized some people 
and had a propaganda effect, rarely 
reflected majority commitment. 
Agreement to a demonstration could 
often be won at a meeting of 200 to 
300 people and actual participation 
in It often required very little com- 
mitment to or even understanding of, 
Ihe concepts or political principles at 
Issue. 

Today with fewer and fewer offi- 
cial forums available to us student 
nnd youth politics have a constantly 
growing participation. Student 
politicians In the last year have had to 
win debates attended bv 600 to 1,000 
people in student unions up nnd 
down tbe country. The growth of thc 
new rigid and greater participation 
of groups such as ihc Federation of 
Conservative Students has meant 
Hint the left no longer has thc luxury 
of debating with itself. 

As well as their political groupings 
it should be remembered who the 
activists are. Twenty years ago, most 
student activism Involved exclusively 
left wing, exclusively white, exclu- 
sively male students. Today, all that 
has changed. The recent resurgence 
of CND has encompassed much of the 
left and centre and h heavily grouped 
around students j thc 1970s' demon- 
strations against ftiU-cost fees for 
overseas students involved black and 
white students from the UK and 
overseas working together as did the 
antl-rndst demonstrations of the late 
1970s. As well as the enormous 
growth In their autonomous action 
women have become a major force 


Perhaps the innocent idealism has 
dulled a little but this Is perhaps more 
due to political maturity than to 
apathy. There were student oulcrys 
against the invasion of the Falkland® 
and of Grenada, against the declara- 
tion of UD1 In Cyprus and against the 
attacks on Tamil communities In Sri 
Lanka. Students are still an enor- 
mous force within the nnti-apartheid 
and peace movements, but they are 
also particularly active in Issues that 
effect their Immediate Uvea and Ihose 
around them. 

In student campaigns, the days of 
ihe isolated demand for "grants for 
all" have passed and been replaced 
by far broader enuncatlon of the 
need for mechanisms to create an 
equal and accessible education sys- 
tem. 

If students are judged to be less 
radical because their actions are 
designed for specific achievable ends, 
rather than propaganda, then this 
Judgment is unjust. Student politics 
are far from dead and students are' 
not less radical - maybe Just more 
determined. 


Lesley Smith 


of ihe National union of Students. 
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Peter Scott reports from Lancaster on the sixth 
international higher education conference 

Birley defends 
marketing values 


New language course developed 

U.. r» i r-i i ..... ^ 


The importance and legitimacy of 
marketing within higher education was 
defended last week by Dr Derek 
Birley, vice chancellor designate of the 
University of Ulstenn in an address to 
Lancaster University's sixth interna- 
tional conference on higher education. 

“It is no longer sufficient to pul 


in higher 
r suffidi 


education. 


A picture of 
resistance 

By the (ime of the next Lancaster 
conference In 198$ not much would 
have changed to bring In the High- 
Tech Academy, Professor David 
Hawkrfdge, director of the Open 
University's Institute of educational 
technology, predicted. 

There would be more Information 
technology, more computers, more 
networks, In British higher education 
but the amount of time that the 
average student spent on IT would 
not have Increased significantly. 

"Since at least 80 per cent of 
present ncademfcsfafTare likely to be 
stIJI In post, four years from now, I 
can also predict safely (hat most will 
still know very little about IT for 
teaching and research and many will 
continue to resist Its Invasion of their 
curricula," he added. 

The picture In 2000 AD was more 
difficult to predict. Some students, 
by no means all, would have experi- 
enced IT at home or In school. Half 
the present staff would still be 
teaching. The buildings used by 
higher education would be very much 
the same - not very suitable far 
teaching with IT. 

Professor Hawkridge quoted Lord 
Flowers, rector of Imperial College, 
to the effect that the trouble with IT 
in Britain was that It was more a case 
of technology-push than application- 
pull. 

“Here Is technology looking Tor n 

S roblcm rather than people looking 
ir technology to solve a problem. 
Will the High-Tech Academy of 2000 
ad be technology-led, academic-led, 
demand-led, profit-led, or social- 
needs-led? These are interesting 
questions." 


together n course by guess and by God 
and then, as a concession to moderni- 
ty, to mount a publicity campaign .“he 
said. Instead course planning should 
be based on the systematic investiga- 
tion of student wants and community 
needs, outside advice from experts and 
regular reviews. 

Dr Birley added that (his notion of 
marketing was sometimes represented 
as a debasement of cherished academic 
ideals. The counter argument was that 
ideals long cherished might already be 
debased if they were not exposed 
occasionally to the test of 'utility. 

“In any event marketing in higher 
education docs not mean accepting the 
values of the market-place - those 
values are much more likely to prevail 
through the unreflecting anachronistic 
acceptance of Robbins which expects 
governments to bail out mediocrity 
and irrelevance,” he added. ' 

Dr Birley also argued that indust- 
rial-style negotiation should be 
accepted as a fact of life in higher 
education and recognized openly. Bet- 
ter communication and consultation 
were important but they were not 
“front-line activities”, mainly because 
they were often simply stalking horses 
for negotiation. 

Higher education institutions 
needed to spell out their objectives 
more clearly even if this meant produc- 
ing “niission statements’'. To reject 
planning in the cause of freedom was 
to risk being enslaved by bureaucracy. 

Governments tended to resort to 
bureaucratic control because they had 
to find the money but were inhibited 
by the tradition of academic freedom 
from introducing overly dirigisie 
methods of policy-making, Dr Birley 
argued. 

‘Bureaucracies are notoriously bad 
at evaluation - it is n notion that 
interferes with the smuulh running of 
the system," he added. “So they lend 
to consider policies only at the margin. 
At the best of times (his is not efficient 
either as policy making or in getting 
vnfue for money: in times of recession 
it is n poor basis for radical thinking 
nbout priorities.” 

. If higher education rejected evalua- 
tion it would get something worse - 
rationalization. The dangeT of restrict- 
ing the Government’s role to matters 
of organization and resources as tradi- 
tion required was to invite a situation 
In which decisions on organization and 
resources predetermined policy. 


by Paul FJather 

A radical new language curriculum 
designed to improve the communica- 
tive competence of students taking 
university degrees in French is being, 
developed by a team of linguists drawn 
mainly from Scottish universities. 

The curriculum which will be made 
available to all universities after the 
three-year project, is designed to pro- 
duce improvements in all practical 
language skills such as reading, listen- 
ing, speaking and understanding, for 
use in later life. 

The research team, headed by Pro- 
fessor Samuel Taylor, professor of 
French at St Andrews University, 
promises improvements in all round 
competence and nbility, though it 
concedes the new curriculum is bound 
to mean much less reliance on tradi- approach 
tlonal language learning methods of classes ai 
prose and translation. doesn't i 

The project is being backed by a 
±40,370 grant from the Economic and 
Social Research Council - the first 


major grant for higher education lan- 
guage development since the demise of 
the Committee for Research and De- 
velopment in Modern Languages and 
the heyday of language research from 


1964 to 1970. It will involve language 
experts from St Andrews, Dundee, 
Heriot-Wait and Newcastle, who will 
pool their equipment and specialist 
interests, and it will be evaluated by 
Professor Noel Entwhistlc on the God- 
rey Thomson Unit, in the education 
department of Edinburgh University. 

Professor Tnylor believes that for 
too long it has hcen widely assumed 
that the traditionul methods of lan- 
guage leaching in universities have 
Been working effectively. Scottish uni- 
versities, technological universities 
such ns Aston mid Salford, and the 
imlytcchnics have been in the forefront 
of emphasizing more practical skills, 
lie said. 

“Current teaching can, of course, he 
very good," he suid. “But it is largely 
determined by h strict academic 
approach through conversation skills, 
classes and live contact abroad. This 
doesn't necessarily prepare you to 
stand up in a committee and perform in 
French." 

He believes many students leave 
university with a rather inflexible 
knowledge of their chosen language. 
"They know a lot about, say, French 
literature or how to speak informal 
French, but can they cope with an 


mmmm. 
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Breaking new frontiers 


The now information technology was 
pushing us towards the internationa- 
lization of learning. Dr David Card- 

?v.i!rP r ^ c * en . t , 0 * ttie University of 
California, told the conference. 

“If nine campuses in a single unl- 
veraly can be linked together- in a 
teietomm unications network that runs 

£ 9 1 il fomia '. then colleges' 
tn Chicago and Boston and Montreal 
can l?e tinked too. he said. “And so too 
can . universities in Lancaster. Paris. 

S. a V , l’» Cop ? nhS * enand Uppsala. The 
technology is already there," 

Technical barriers of course existed. 
GOSt and compatibility were among 
them but.. It; seemed reasonohie to 
assume -that costs vrould^a down 

eventually ^nd,ifi' the meantime col* 
■abpration between institutions could 

make the new technologies affordable. , 
There Vvere also todal end political 
pamers. ope was the danger of allow- 
ing the technology to create two classes 
of peppic, the information rich and the 
information poor. Another was that' 
governments were often less eager 


thM universities to foster the sharing : 
of information and ideas. 

New deputy takes 
over at PNL 

Dr Ann Nutklns, currently assistant 
director of the Polytechnic of North 
London, has been appointed deputy 
director. The three-year appointment 
was previously held by Dr David 
Quome. Dr Kutkins. was head of the 


Dr Gardner added: “Universities 
can help remove such barriers by 
insisting on as free on interchange 
among scholars and institutions as they 
require within their own academic 
communities, If universities don’t in- 

• sl M*.r? n suc ^ academic freedoms,' who 
will? 

The best use of these new technolo- 
gies would be made if it was remem- 
bered that they were aids to teaching 
and I learning not a substitute for them. 
Students could be given access to more 
Information and to a richer r education- 
al experience but there could be no 
' guarantee that they would also experi- 
. p n , c0 intellectual development and 
ihfomSn^ freCcKai 7 forEi complete 

LSI p^ dl > e r argued 'that the new 
; technologies did more than, transmit; 

and theories. So it w&s important 
to learn rodte about what happened 

- machines ; phd friim&ns In-: 

. teracted. Was a seminar by.satellite the 
same as sitting in the same room with a 

• professor and other students? Did it 
; make a , difference whether a music 

student was instructed in composition 
by a human or an electronic teacher? 


Ap oflraU ortbejioel as a young man: this picture of Pierre Sala, from 

DublhhS t ri?m 0 ni POemS ’ Embl ‘ smts * *>*»* d'amour, was 
fcnm mrn™ 1 ? 00, 11 b T 0 " 8 * “Uecllon of manuscript paintings 

thSTmmth ^ °" Sh0W at thc Brl,lsh Llbrar y until the end of 


Case of the careers adviser 


The case of the careers adviser from 
Reading University who turned up at 
the scene of a double murder has gone 
down in the annals of police history. 

Mrs Jean Ramp ton was accompany- 
ing a group of police answering 999 
caUs in order to get a flavour of work in 
the Met. They were called out to the 
doub e murder F while the bodies were 
sg lying there. >d Mre'Rampton 
toaVely volunteered to tape out the 
scene while the tWo officers with her 
tnade inquiries. 

It is not know what advice she gave 
her graduates about a career in the 
police - but the practice of police 
taking cateep officers on a three-day 
tour of duty Has stuck. .. . 

,.° [ 5 C ^ believe that what they call 
familiarization 
ttwre has played an important part 
in attracting more graduates to the 
* n jwem yean.- The careers 


Group set up to study adult gu 


was head of the Apart from studying formal gW- Snc™ 


Tfos week, 27 careers officers were 
prided between the Met's vice squad 
m Soho; squad car duty answering 999 
calls; community police groups and 
crime prevention teams. Chief Inspec- 
tor David Jackson, who organizes the 
course, says: “We are quite Overtly 
recruiting .graduates. The police are 
now one 6i the largest recruiters of 
graduates in the co fin try." 

_ The pumWsr of graduates entering 
the police has risen from only 300 a 
year between 1968 and 1978 to around 
«J0 a year now. The improvement in 

Fn Q i 1 ^l^ y 15 th 9 u 8ht to oe significant 
in attracting graduates. But poflee offic- 
ers still compare badly to other profes- 
sions as they get older.. 

However, whatever attracts the 
graduates in the first place, Chief 
Inspector Jackson says that most stay 
the course. Only 6 per cent drop out in 
the first two years compared to be- 
tween 12 and 18 per cent for the force 
as a whole, ■ 


tary sector and the Manpower Services 
; Commission. 

V' A mepting on a. second UDACE 
: pro ect. tn Li ■ 



• * u-ij _r~ r/ — wuuwuwu. wm oe 
held shortly as a preliminary Step 
towards the creation of a second 
. development group. 

; oV'''-'' fa'’'”-- 'W r f- '? 


V ™" of jjj 

- Pubhshed .probably fS^gg 1 V 1 * 
■ already chaired a 

J examinations working partfwlS? 

- 

“ language 

‘he NuffieJd FoundaffinIS?ft 
. neated for German and Spanish. Ht! 

f , een *° start 0 campaign for men 
: language research funding, a key to* 

. for ® conference to be held in LbZ 
5 on October 26. 

) The ESRC has given a number el 
i grants over £ 10,0® for Imgffi 
search, and £67,000 whs given la IMj 
: for study into spoken Arabic, 

major sums have been given fwenni. 

5SSE 1 ^elopment since the esit 
i 1970s. The current Nuffield loam 
into modem languages is bound tS 
take note of th e St Andrews finding 

NATO team 
warns of too 
much secrecy 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Increasing scientific security to safe- 
guard militarily sensitive work conk 
slow thc pace of technological <fc 
vclopment and impede Western idea 
tific cooperation. 

These arc two conclusions of i 
report from the Nato science com- 
mittee on open communication a 
science. However, the report ala 
suggests that new controls are needd 
to stop some scientific results reachk; 
the Soviet Union or its east Europeu 
allies . But ii suys researchers sfawljjite 
prepared to work with govcWthfctsss 
find the best way of doing this. 

Thc Nato science commits 
brings together members from the 
United States, Canada and the it 
European members of the Western 
defence alliance. Thc British reprt* 
sc ntative is Professor John Kinpnan. 
chniminn of the Science and EnpMtf- 
ing Rcscnrch Council. 

The committee administers spon- 
sorship of scientific exchanges, Br- 
ings and fellowships, as well as toa- 
siacring general problems of soetw 
policy. The committee’s report onto* 
communication is concerned wUi W 
“grey area" between research wku 
must be classified and work produnjj 
information which can be circular 1 
without restriction. - 

Their report points out tnal jw 
category of technologies 
military and civilian uses Is g^I 
.bigger as new weapons depena mror 
heavily on advanced techn ology.- * 1 
cites integrated circuit fabniaMn. 
space technology and microbiol^S, 
relatively recent additions to inc ® ■ 
Attempts by the US j 

Defense to restrict pubheabon 
sensitive scientific work have^ 11 *. 
American researchers, and 
some effects on European ww 
The Committee of Vice CbJgjW 
and Principals protested ead,e 1 | ^ 
year at American measures, indW“® 
banning British scientists from 
ings in areas like materials scie- 
The Nato committee 
that research technologies to m 
dered for control shoum be select 

• the science is linked to a r# P^ 
developing technology; 

• the technology has military usrf’ 

• the Eastern bloc could dttjrejg 

term military benefits from the 

• the information is not ®vail 

from other sources in the . 

However, the “ n,m j!J^ s ^ctions 

governments shoidd avoid resto^ 
which, hamper collaboration 
scientists to Nato countries^ 
Nato adrisers 6vour 
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France Report slams ‘chaotic’ teacher training 


changes 
aee limit 





from Peter David. 

WASHINGTON 
Teacher training in the United 
States is “chaotic r ' and up to half the 
existing courses should be closed, 
according to a blistering report pub- 
lished here last week. It says the pRy 
and status uf teachers will not improve 
until universities and colleges which 
run teacher training impose rigorous 
admissions standards. 


in Education complained that too 
many teacher training candidates were 
being drawn from thc bottom quarter 
of graduating secondary school and 
college students, and a study by thc 
Carnegie ‘ Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching accused the 


of all teacher graduates produced 
thc past decade. 


But this pattern is changing. The 
report says mere has been a prolifera- 


icachcr training students were enrol- 
led in 1,172 colleges and universities. 


universities of neglecting their respon- 
sibilities for teacher training. 

But the NCEI study paints an even 
bleaker picture of a wildly diverse 
teacher training system in which many 
institutions do nothing to enforce stan- 


tion ol smaller, inninly private, col- 
leges offering teacher training. “More 
prospective teachers are entering these 


By 1983 thc number of institutions had 
risen to 1,287 but enrolment had 


slumped 35 per cent to 444,000. 

Thc NCEI says thc decline seems to 
have been a straightforward response 
to a 14 per cent drop in pupil numbers 
over the last decade, but warns that the 
demand for teachers is likely to in- 


“Fnr ton many teacher education 
programmes today accept anybody 
and everybody who harbours the 


LV 

if, ' 

s 


and everybody who harbours thc 
slightest aspiration to teach. No assess- 
ment of qualifications takes place at 


smaller colleges, which rarely reject 
any applicant. For the most part, they 
do not have rigorous entry or exit 


do not have ngorous entry or exit 
requirements. Fewer than 20 per cent 
of them are accredited by the National 


dards and many slates employ teachers 
with substandard credentials or no 


entry or exit from such programmes, 
and courses offered are ill-defined and 


i often impractical. All such prog- 
rammes should be summarily shut 



down," the report says. 

Published by the National Center 
for Education Information (NCEI), a 
private research group, and based on 


extensive surveys conducted in the 
spring and summer of this year, the 


Frufds Mitterrand: faced opposition. 


report is the most outspoken of a series 
of studies that have criticized teacher 
training standards over the past two 
years. 

A widely publicized report issued 
last year by President Reagan’s 
National Commision on Excellence 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

After a long and frequently acrimo- 
nious debate, the French National 
Assembly has passed a law reducing 
Ik retirement age of nil university 
teachers from 68 to 65. 

He new provisions, which form part 

. ■ 1 * Lilt n l> 


with substandard credentials or no 
certification at all. 

The survey found that an asto- 
nishing 82 per cent of thc institutions 
with teacher training courses ignored 
the marks scored by candidates in the 
scholastic aptitude test (SAT) and the 
American college test (ACT) - the 
standardized Achievement tests taken 
by most college-bound school-leavers 
in the United States. 

Those colleges that did insist on 
minimum SAT and ACT scores for 
admission tended to be the large state 
universities with student bodies of 


Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education.” 

One reason for lax standards, the 
report says, is the chaotic variation in 
teacher certification policies between 
and even within states. Since each state 
controls who can be certified and how, 
the number of different types of certifi- 


crense again at a faster pace than 
supply. School enrolments are ex- 


erted to rise steadily from the late 


1980s, creating jobs for 170,000 new 
teachers in 1986, when thc number of 


teacher graduates will have fallen to 
88, GUO. 


10,000 or more. Although these in- 
stitutions make up only 17 per cent of 


stitutions make up only 17 per cent of 
the 1,287 colleges engaged in teacher 
training they have been producing half 


India makes bid to raise 


luwuun i 

«%«! research degree standards 

sjsrj. Beginning next January, the cr 


ran employees, will be introduced m 
&rs. Beginning next January, the 
ifSemem age for university teachers 
rill be reduced annually by one yenr nt 
itime, reaching 65 Bt the beginning of 


from A. S. Abraham 


BOMBAY 


This gradual phasing in of thc retire- 
rail age is one of several concessions 
that the socialist government of Presi- 
de Francois mitterrand has agreed to 
accept in the race of strong opposition , 
a particular from senior members of 
Jk civil service, who had compluincd 
would remove from their pours 
administrators who uru still 
weriing actively and whose positions 
wild be difficult to fill with individuals 
d comparable experience. 

Reflecting these criticisms, the gov- 


ernment s proposals were heavily rc- 
raed earlier this yenr by thc opposi- 


tion-dominated senate, which suhsti- 
Wed several new measures of its own , 
fpflcanily weakening the bill’s mu- 


The University Grants Commission in 
India is to introduce a national oual- 
ifying test for all MPhil and PhD 
candidates seeking UGC fellowships 
in an nttempi to raise the standard of 
rcscnrch degrees. 

Tire test, which will be introduced 
tills year t (s intended to ensure some 
kind ol uniformity nr merit among the 
120-odd uni versifies, who n( present 
are free to award around 3, (MX) fel- 
lowships to cuiulidiitcs or their choice 
Apart from claims of favouritism, 
discrepancies in research ability 
among the beneficiaries mid widely 
varying standards throughout the uni- 
versities are considered to have disfi- 
gured the scheme. 


IMjrovisions. 
These revis 


Tne* revisions, however, were 
faceted last week nt the second rend- i 
P^ebill by the National Asscni- 
which agreed to restore the main 
the government’s origimil 

At the same time thc government 
“5 made several concessions to its 
to addition to the gradual 
of the earlier retirement for thc 
“ton* 43,000 university teachers, it 
““accepted a special exception for all 
garewra in the prestigious College 
“* France m Paris. 

the government has main- 
Ktaw s i r P n 8 commitment to the 


About 40 ner cent of MPhil/Phd 
students have UGC fellowships, which 


are I icing made more attractive from 
this year. As against nbout £40 a month 
plus n one-off contingency grant of 
JL20U, fellows will get about £65 a 
month and a grant of nbout £350. 

Around 25,000 research students 
are expected to take the lest, which 
will initially be in one of 12 subjects 
including physics and chemistry, the 
life sciences, history, economics. 


carry on without having to take the 
test. But it hopes that the move to set 
standards will have a ‘‘ripple effect". 

Ironically, the UGC itself is to blame 
for causing the pnperchase that has led 
to a precipitous fall in research stan- 
dards. When higher education pay- 
scalcs were revised some years ago, its 
“guidelines' 1 called for teachers in 
affiliated colleges to have at least an 
MPliil and university teachers a PhD. 
Until then, a secondelass master's 
degree, acquired without research, 
was adequate. 

Only where qualified candidates 
were unavailable were inadequately 
qualified teachers allowed to continue, 
subject to their qualifying within eight 
years. Otherwise, they would get no 
nnnmil increments. 

• Delhi University hns introduced 13 
unde rgrnduate , job-orient ated cou rses 
leading to a BA (pnss) nnd BSc 
(general) in more thun 40 affiliated 
colleges. The move - an Innovation in 


(ndinn higher cducatiun - is expected 
tn ruse ihc nressure on admissions to 


sociology, political science, psycholo- 
gy and philosophy. 

The UGC is aware that research 
students nut wanting fellowships can 


to cose the pressure on ndmissfons to 
nciidcmic honours courses, especlnlly 
since they have been devised in re- 
sponse to demands from a large num- 
ber of students. 

The scheme has thc approval of thc 
University Grants Commission who 
will partially fund the purchase of 
books, equipment and materials as 
well as the appointment of part-time 
staff. 


— L.. ■ “--“"6 wuiummcni iu me 

mfTQ ducing the reduced 
'ntrocDr aee as wirir.lv oe nnsciKir l* 


as w» d ely as possible. It 
W that in a period of budgetary 
^nraint on public spending, this is 
rtftflii kwway 5 of encouraging the 

ES" ot f* Wood into impor- 
’^Public services. 

lJ^ ron 8«t opposition to thc bill 
ftaJ^^Jrotntbenniverailles but 
ilia W ? f nationalized indus- 
reouirS^ 10 °, whom will now be 
5^’° .ft at the end of this 
S ■ n ti» bill comes into force. 


Student shot dead in campus violence 


One student was shot dead and 
several more were wounded when 
police entered thc theoretically in- 
violable campus of Santo Domingo’s 
State University dn August 24. They 
were sent in to put down student 
protests against Increases of up to 
ISO per cent in bus fares and the price 
of books. The measures were taken 
by President Salvador Jorge Blanco’s 


centrist government as part of an 
economic austerity package agreed 
with the International Monetary 

Fund. ,• 

The Dbminican Republic is strug- 
gling with a $2.4 billion foreign debt, 
and has been seeking a three-year 
$460m loan from the IMF as an 
essential precondition for renegotiat- 
ing Its commercial debts. 


* nen the bill comes into force. I by President Salvador Jorge Blan co’s ing its commem*. 

vedish body proposes cuts alternatives 

1 Donald Fields the boards own thinking -assume no 

. real change in resources over the same the . ° „ To allow research to 

to'**] .i , ' STOCKHOLM period. In terms of annual intake of ^ “ u Wv T° Swedish prior- 

and % { )nal B ? arcl of Unlversi- students, the net contraction would be flou , . (j t £ re i n f orce basic 

S Colle L8e s has issued new’ 3,074 and 837 respectively. ^ 

£ ° n o bow to adapt higher In terms of the squeeze on student eduMfion^ ^ was nevertheless 
ublic^r, 8 ^ftibim-tenn squeeze entiy, the six seats of J ea [*? ,n ^ de f s S’ ^ because of the groundsweli 
SagSftt “"P"** 10 nati “university" - Stockhorm Up- Sj^tbeloitfr 

cates a 0 l 1 " projections, it psala, LinkOpiug, Lund, Gothenburg of op J ^ prot j Active impact of 
m pedago- and Umefi - would bear just over edacatioh and research. A 

titc unified system two-fifths of the burden under each oi high ministry source said that ■ in 

&te ,lles and other the alternatives The most savage fiwmce mhusry 

* treatment, called a “massacre by cent, rather than 

j^.oat^processfng and electro- critics, Isrcserved for colleges In i three 2 ^ t p Ut , J, the 1 blueprint. 

* bo«rt k„ provincial «ntr„ wilh cw.r mlcU.c- "V.’gS; ^ opttonlcalK for 

a boost in ahnuat studenttotete pf.130 


in-cM . ' STOCKHOLM 
SI nih ,nal B °ard of Universi- 
a^eges has issued new 
aS ° n b°w to adapt higher 
mb?c iSftibtto-teim squeeze 
xS J j 1 ?P cn j I i8- Responding to 
wphlc and other nroiections. it 


Se? fl5 nd °ti jer projections, it 
dudiei cy v lbac R in pedago- 


tahul: r*r uie uuinca system 
Syj gpwemties and other 

with two 

'Prntoenrli would tally with 

SSSffiJi 1 ** of a real Pei 


training of M00 teachers. 

Ou tuning the propo«l> the board Is 
director. Professor : Car'-P^fjj 
Andr6n, stressed ihtt govern me ht 
moves to impose a 10 per cent squeeze 




Anxiety about shortages, however, 
should not prevent the United States 
from taking urgent action to winnow 
out low-quality courses, the report 
says. In addition to closing substan- 
dard courses, the NCEI recommends 
channelling more prospective teachers 
into good courses by allowing only the 
best institutions to qualify for new 
federal grants designed to attract bet- 
ter qualified students into leaching. 

“Even more pressing is the need lor 
national standards for certifying 
teachers, including a national pro- 
ficiency examination." the report con- 
cludes. 


professor miuisii — - 

optimistic because of the «mmMI 
of opinion which recognized the long- 
term value and productive impact of 
hleher education and research. A 
finance ministry sourn fc Sjtfdj that In 
1985/86 the outcome for furthw educa- 
tion could be a 1.5 |»r«nt, rathertoan 
the 2 per cent cut in the blueprtot. 

.fc^fflassssSarasssss 

by displacing 80 out of other scientific 

dradpines. i- 


cate is staggering. Florida, for inst- 
ance, certifies 410 separate vocational 
and academic nreas. Any graduate of a 


state-approved teacher training prog- 
ramme can teach in Florida, out not 
necessarily anywhere else. 


Despite the ease of gaining a place in 
teacher training, the number of 


teacher training, the numDer or 
prospective teachers on undergradu- 
ate courses is falling precipitously, 
raising the spectTe of major teacher 
shortages later in the decade, the 
report says. In 1973 some 688,000 


Universities reopen to boycott 


from D. B. Udaiagama 


COLOMBO 

The universities of Colombo, 
Pcradcniya, Keluniya, Moratuwa and 
Sri Jayawardhanapura reopened in 
mid-August to a boycott by students 
demanding the removal of the police 
post at Peradeniya. The initiative 
apparently came from the student 
action committee of Kelaniya. 


On the day of thc reopening, under- 
graduates in Colombo staged a protest 
demonstration, carrying while flags In 
memory of the two students who were 
killed in police firing at Peradeniya and 
Colombo last June. The demonstra- 
tion was dispersed by the police. 

The students have also demanded 
that the universities function under the- 
normal laws instead of emergency 
regulations. 
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Hopes of 
a fresh 
approach 

The election of a Labour government 
In New Zealand holds out the hope of 
a fresh approach to education follow- 
ing lean years In which the share of 
New Zealand's net government 
spending on education declined from 
17 per cent in 1973 to 11 .7 per cent In 
19S4. This decline came about be- 
cause the nation's Investment In 
education was not kept up In real 
terms and, more . particularly, be- 
cause government-directed cuts 
which were designed to trim the 
so-called fat In the system cut deeply 
Into muscle and sinew. 

Teachers and others Involved In all 

levels of the education system have 
battled long And hard Tor the cause of 
education - so much so, that (he 
previous prime minister declared 
that teachers had overtaken manu- 
facturers as the nation's most 
vociferous lobbyists! 

Throughout the lost 10 years, 
universities in New Zealand have 
suffered through a period hi which 
funds were cut while student num- 
bers have increased at a rale far In 
excess of predlctloiis. Research fund- 
ing has declined to ridiculously low 
levels, the number of leaching fel- 
lowships was reduced and stafftstu- 
dent ratios deliberately worsened 
through government policy. 

With respect to other university 
systems the Labour Party made some 
spodfle pre-election commitments 

within Its overall view that human 
beings are New Zealand ’s most valu- 
able resource and that they have a 
right to an education which allows . 
them to be themselves and to grow to i 
their fall potential. 

Labour has promised that it will r 
conduct a comprehensive assessment i 
or university education In New Zea- a 
land with particular emphasis on e 
future trends; develop with (he unf- S 
verslties courses for the remainder of c 
this century consistent with agreed 0 
social and development objectives; 
provide sufficient staffing to reverse P 

the present adverse staff-students " 

ratio trends; expand access to ex- " 
tramural , study, especially In the 8 
South Island; and reaffirm the tm- f 
poriance of university research. r 

of University g 
Teachers or New Zealand has for 
some conslderble lime been con- S 
cerned that New Zealand’s tradition- J 
al system of open entry to university <r 

WBS helnn piwfoil n ” 


overseas news 


Students guided into the wrong turning 

An "Inordinately iaree" number of <i aD Tk. . .. . .. . . 


aI?? 1 * 1 ?? I"*®" "“mber of ties. The group also coi 
American students enrol In the the mountain of uromol 
wrong universities and take the lure distributed to school 
wrong courses os a result of poor eager for students mi, 
advice at secondary school, acrard- c& even harfer to make"" ' 
Ing to a group of school and college “tT ! t0 make * 

administrators working on a national ‘bis Information load makes the 
college counselling project In (he tdread >’ complex Job of rinding the 
United States. right college more demanding, if not 

In a survey of more than 1,000 itn P oss ib!e, for college-bound sfu- 
sccondary schools, the group found den,s ond Imposes yet another bur- 
that a typical pupil spent only about den 0,1 counsellors," the group said 
( 20 minutes with a counsellor when in fl rc P° r * fast month, 
beginning to make choice of a higher "College counselllnc In hloh 

Bitter academics 
condemn Hawke 


ties. The group also concluded that counsellors are unduly satisfied with 
the mountain of promotional lltcra- their performance. Ninety nine per 
lure distributed to schools by colleges, cent rate their college guidance proo- 
eager for students made correct rammes as effective, yet less than 2*? 

Choices even finrrfpr tn mail. nar «r .1 ■> . 


. r ‘ uuiycraiLy 

wbs being eroded through financial 
pressures on students. We are en- 
couraged, therefore, at Labour's 
commitment to retfetf the present 
tertiary assistance grant scheme, to 
provide open and bursary supported 
entry for adult students aged 21 apd 
over and to restore the student 
community work scheme. 

Labour is also committed' to the 
abolition of the NZ$1,500 fee for 
private, prerseas . students and will 
not* therefore, lrtijrietnent the pre- 
iTb^admlnisfration’i policy of I fall 
cost fres for private overseas students 
which Would have seen this fee 
taorekslng three, and four-fold for 
various courses. . ; • 

Economic realities will mean that 
some pf Labour's policies will not be 
Implemented, before 1986. However, 
two non-cost promises which the 
^^‘ionwefcomes an* the recognl- 
M Wie official nego- 
ttaflng body for university teachera (a 
Status not presently enjoyed by the 

aSBdpIflllAhl oniiT Ikn uL.II-'ii ’ • 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Representatives of Australia's 14,000 
university academics have bitterly con- 
demmed the federal government for its 
spending policies on higher education. 

Delegates to the annual conference 
of the Federation of Australian Uni- 
versity Staff Associations attacked the 
prime minister, Mr Bob Hawke, and 
his senior ministers for their indiffer- 
ence* 0 the needs of universities. 

While acknowledging the efforts of 
the minister for education. Senator 
busan Ryan, to secure more money for 
higher education, delegates said they 
had no confidence in her ability to 
persuade the cabinet to meet uni- 
versity needs. 

The con ference was told the govern- 
ment has slashed A$90m off the 1985 
osed by^J 1 k '£b® r ^education prop- 

Tertiary Education Commission^ The 
government has also cut back on the 
planned growth in student numbers 
and was providing less money for new 

them* 8 * han lhereaI «>« of educating 

Delegates to the conference were 
particularly bitter at the government's 
intervention in a salary award to 
academics. Enrlier this year the gov- 
ernment persuaded the Academic 
Salaries Tribunal to phase in a 5 per 
once' Vfl l5 e rise instead of awarding it at 

The federation was operating from a 
position of unassailable weakness in its 
Industrial relations, the conference 
was told, during a debate about what 
action could have been taken over the 
government's intervention in the sal- 
ary award. A motion of censure 
against the executive of the federation 
tor its initial handling of the issiie was 
Lost, but U was clear there was con- 
siderable concern al the absence of anv 
vigorous response. “We are a union 
given to rhetoric, not action, to paper 
H 0 . 1 P° wer . one delegate said. P • 

In the event, the conference voted to 
ncrease the federation's attention on 
industrial matters and to condemn the 
&Pi£ rnraent f OT it* Intervention. 

. Tne conference also /declared the 


federation had no confidence in the 
autonomy or deliberations of the 
Academic Salaries Tribunal, although 
delegates made it obvious that this 
wourd not stop them seeking further 
pay rises through the tribunal .At 
present, the federation has an appeal 
with the Australian federal court 
against the tribunal’s decision to phase 
in the rise, after agreeing to its imple- 
mentation in full last April. Although 
the 5 per cent involved is not a lorae 
increase and academics acknowledEe 
they are among the well-paid in Au- 
stralia there is a sense of bitter dis- 
appointment with the Labour govern- 
ment over what the federation believes 
to have been its improper and deceitful 
intervention. 

University recurrent funds should 
not be diverted preferentially to a 
small elite of research workers at the 
expense of the research of their col- 
leagues, the conference decided. This 
was a reference to a continuing con- 
rem of the federation nt the wnv the 
Maser government had established 
the so-called centres of research 
excellence" with a three-year grant of 
A$L6m m 1981. 

. The 1981 exercise was ill-conceivcd 
in prmciplc and poorly conducted in 

nrnrlirn thn ... 
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per cent of these counsellors asked 
. iheir students or their students’ 
; parents for feedback." 

1 The authors of the report nrguc 
that poor counselling is responsible 
for the startling fact that six out of 10 
American students fall to graduate 
from the universities they enter after 
school. Schools In many rural areas 
have no counselling at all, and the 
national ratio of one adviser for every 
174 pupils is described as Inadequate. 

Secrets study 
gets funds 

The US National Academy of Science 

5mfe mng to s P end more than 

$500,000 on a controversial study de- 
signed to clear a way through the 
tangle of issues raised by the Reagan 
administration s attempts to prevent 
the flow of American technological 
secrets to other countries. 

If the study goes ahead, it will mark 
the second time in the life of the 
administration that the academy has 
tried to influence the federal govern- 
ment s technology transfer policy. In 
| September 1982 an academy panel on 
scientific communication and national 
security warned the administration 
that exccssivesecrccry in (he United 
States could stifle the scientific creativ- 
ity of its universities. 

While the first study concentrated 
on inc impact of national security 
controls on academic science, the new 
study will examine how industrial firms 
are being affected by new constraints 
on their ability to export high-technol- 
ogy products and reveal technicnl data 
to other countries. 


How abovf' jSvJ 


Dawn raid on 

Transkei 

students 

from Carolyn Demster 

, JOHANNESBUK 
Transkei security police took cock 
of the University of Transkei (Uan 
last week, hounding boycotting u? 
[ dents from their beas in a dawn rail 
baton-charging and assaulting ikt 
before arresting more than 200. 

The 250 male students were arrow 
on Wednesday after a platoon a 


practice, the conference was told. 
Delegates expressed opposition to the 

Lnr, ? ,! l cndIn S researchers" being 
allocated lower teaching loads than 
heir peers which was n recommenda- 
Uon of the Australian Science and 
Technology Council, and urged the 
council to drop the term “centres of 
research excellence" in favour of “sne- 
cial centres of research”. 

Like their colleagues in the schools, 
university academics are now clearly 
profoundly disappointed with the 

n»L i0 \t Tn T nV ? P erfor mance. 

During the last federal elections 
, sta 5 associations enthu- 
slastJcally backed Labour's education 
platform with its promises of more 
money, more students and more jobs. 

But, as Dr Ryan mournfully told the 
conference: Having placed the order 
the government decided It could no 

Fn/iQRSH ' Ils Sidelines on spending 
for 1985 demonstrate Its reluctance to 
substitute cash for rhetoric." 


Stanford granted ... 
genetics patent 

Stanford University in California hns 
had a mujor windfall. It Iras at last been 
granted n patent covering genetically 
engineered molecules that can be used 
to develop products in bnctcrin such as 
vaccines and drugs. The patent was 
approved last week 10 years nfter 
Stanford filed its claim, 

. Together with n broad patent issued 
m 1980 covering the basic method of 
splicing and recombining genes to 
create a recomblnant-DNA molecule, 

mtiiE SOT is expected to earn 
millions of dollars for the university, 

Both patents are based on 1973 
rescnrch by Stanley Cohen, professor 
°f genetics at the Stanford university 
medical school, and Herbert Boyer, 
professor of biochemistry at the Uni- 
veraty of California, SaS Francisco 

Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia share revenues accrued through 
licensing of the patents. Cohen and 
Boyer have waived rights to personal 
royalties, and the revenues are used 
for educational and research purposes 
at the two universities. 


on Wednesday after a p!alo« 
Transkcian police, led by the dm 
security police. Brigadier Lni 
K awd, swooped on the home 
university residences at 6am. Acc 
ing to the witnesses, men and so, 
students were dragged from their I 
and made to standoutside the hai 
residence. 

They were then baton-charac 
the police and at least 250 t 
students were arrested. Women 
dents cold of their male friends li 
bundled into police trucks, ser 
bleeding profusely from head worn 
Two students who were wearing f 
scsdiiriim the melee suffered rd 


Estonian, students returning to uni- 
versi t y or epfiegt expect their complus- 
0r L ^, r ? s - °»T MmS-UHi to be pre- 
sented wlthai new vlgpur. During the 
vacation, 'a; Communist 1 party and . 
S?nf rn ? CI,t d ^ crcfi h®* been passed 
campaign of political 
eppeatjon and party vigour in youth 


,et a dose of party vigour 


officially , to Wrk ^ywher^ to a job-related 

Soylet Uiifon, it i 9 difficult to send den!?^ n SClenCC and . tecfi no ,o gy stu- 
them to build socialism in the remoter to r^^^^ 0 ^y to ^ *ble 

areas of S beria, and th6y are reaSrt- field meK?S ^ a, * Journa!s in thcir 
Jbly certain of being sent to a fob in students act ou ‘ consult- 

thelr own republic. ■ n . ■* 1 ®' raom dialogues and so on. 

l98 l demonstrations. Education In Estonian can cause 
W^ D ^ ude ? ts L. ave *« en >ed reluc- s P me problems with national service 
mdflirrfiiS 101 !!! 1 th ®|?folves to any an , ce S® armed forces use Russian 

h n,5 L The dviI defend oreaSzatfoS 

E e n « . S5P ??*- - “ *** 

piBIb^i^ther fSJi BMoofan 


presently enjoyed by (he 

Association) and there ballot Inc of all 
J n0n ^w*b»g ttaff brought 
of the state services 
conditions of employment act in 1983 
to determine their preference far 
representation, . 

Rob Crozier 

The author is executive secretary of 


beat 5°? ,ans 4! aro considered to' .font to commit themdelves to 6 anv 
^ntamlnation by public display of anything which can 

peraidous western ‘[propaganda” such formed ,l natiouaIJsm , \ Supnort fSth! 

m US films - relayed via Finnish Estonian language runs 001011*1°^'!!! 
television. Tartu University was the increasing interest by Voune nenni^ln 
autumnal JM5 d j n li dem dnstrations in religion - specifically m- the Ltfiran 

2s* 2K . m tim the L s ra 0 ? 
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M US films - relayed Via Finnish 
television. Tartu University was' the 

MrolriTi^ demonstrations • In 

durin 8 the three hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
tions of its foundation, when a number 
of academic visitors from Sweden and 
Finland were present. This summer, 
moreover, marks (he centenary of the 
adoption of the nntlnnoi;** 


' eye injuries. ' 

Transkei's commissioner of , 
Genera! Jabu Mantutle refill 
comment on the raid, but it hi 
stood the students who were ir 
arc being held in a police cai 
Umtoto. 

Tlic raid and arrests follow 
dents on the campus when a m« 
boycotting students ended an 
crowd was involved in a sctiffli 
the principal of the university, F 
sor B. dc V. van de Merwe a 
academic registrar, Mr S. D. b 
weni, who had been attending a: 
meeting nearby. Professor vr 
Merwe, who was crippled as a rti 
a fall last year lost his grip e 
crutches ana fell to the ground 
being jostled. 

Women students who were inn 
in the raid said police were into 
finding those wno had “knock« 
principal to the ground". TJe 
came just five days after the dep 
I tion of another two senior acadew 
Unitra. 

Professor F. A. Grens, chatnnj 
the staff association and profK« 
philosophy and Professor M 
Beck, associate professor ofB"« 
their work permits withdrawn ny 
Transkei authorities. They »n“ j 
families were issued with deport 
orders and were escorted out or 
homeland. , 

This brings to eight the nunw 


since May this year, five of wb 
professors. Possible reasons l 
last two deportations are ina 
lecturers were outspoken crina 
loss of academic freedom anc 


mony at Unitra. 

Professor Grens in his cap 
chairman of the staff assoclBtio 
on members not to wea. 
academic gowns at a universi 
tion to mourn the loss of a< 
freedom. , r 

After the deportation of pr 


p.»CT r lS< 1 « 

cepxenary of the as the language of instruction it iTnniC “H»ptli stu 

sg; of ( ^ -fir 

8 nnldhln virfnni recentiywon t RvsslMli.camp?teat«rdve^ : 


ass ■gsiHJBasAas 
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itwniiY won 

Russian VICtory aga,ast compulsory 

According to Estonian students, 
moreover, it means (hat after .gradup- 


of two major 
Finnish Qnd 


noiaoie enthusiasm. QAasids kre’S maforaln *&nts 

m Estonian translations, and Itfthe nhhfB’ ’ ° n the basis riot 

higher education leyc;Mj^£ ha^ 


nnci iuc uspuiwi— — * 

Grens and Beck, it wasannour 
student discipline would henej- 
in the hanc» of the conuni! 
police. . . 

. Eighty five acade ones froni 1 
versity of Durban Westwlle 
University of Natal signed 
fo an advertisement m a Nmi 
paper this week publicly rej« 
new const itu'Jon. , 

Background to the Unitra vi 
page. 12. • J 
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knows exactly how much 
^Lidents have paid over to the 
dusmite with the 
nn “ .1 rnal Board but the amount 
sure to be a significant 
b £oi of ‘f> e National Union of 
fSSrs’ total support from sym- 

twen raised by voluntary 


The issue beneath the issue 


Sasiall in the quiet. Essex village ot 
SnhM As such it is, according to 

Rational Union of Students per- 
Sjkgal and not in conflict with 
So unions' charitable status which 
Sy prohibits use of public funds 

Baffie® 3 bec , n a num H b p of 

ilMC shaves with the law - and Con- 
SSthe students and others have lost 
m rime in drawing instances of appa- 
^floltra vires payments to the Attor- 
«v General, Sir Michael Havers. 

Musi have arisen from motions 


David Jobbins 
looks at theNUS 
approach to 
ultra vires 
and the 
miners’ strike 




Peter Heathfleld : N UM general Phil Woolas: N US president 


secretary 


MOM lia**. , - 

paiHi at general meetings and the 
kjS has been carefol in guiding union 
aftsn who would be liable for the 


UU 8W * ... _ 

inun of any illegal payments. 

NUS president Mr Phil Woolas said: 
-We do not believe student unions 
shoald deliberately break the law. Our 
itihude is that the NUM should be 
supported in ways which will not get 
sabbatical officers into court." 

His week in Brighton, Mr Woolas 
ms discussing with NUM general 
jeociary Mr Peter Healhfietd how 
iiudtDl unions could support the min- 
ers without getting into legal difficul- 
ties. 

The talks sprang from an approach 
to the NUM from Mr Woolas prede- 
cessor, Mr Neil Stewart, who was 
MTiied that both organizations might 
be plunged into unwanted conflict with 
da courts through the over-enthu- 
sitsra of individual student unions. 
Most unions are carefully following 
the NUS line, which is based on legal 
advice taken after the Attorney 
General, Sir Michael Huvers. issued 
nhfellnes on (he use of public funds 
file Iasi year. 

He exceptions that have hit the 
beadlioes have fallen into two cutcgor- 
kt: some were based on mistnkes or 
mhcoucepl ions over the interpretation 
of the guidelines, which Mr Woolns 
t^ibed as "ambiguous." • 

nil Ai (Ac lwu put incited c;»*ics of 
ftacral meetings voting direct nay- 
.neaitothe striking miners, ui York 
md University College, Cardiff, suh- 
raiical officers refused to authorize the 
Man. Although both were included 

lA tU flna.!^_ - - _ 1 I _■ . « ■ 
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Ilie 1977 Christmas conference 
advised affiliated unions against mak- 
ing such ultra vires payments- but the 
temptation to act either in (he heat of 
the moment or in calculated defiance 
of the law remained. 

In 1980 the Treasury Solicitor 
warned Warwick University that it 
regarded two donations made in 1979, 
one to the Corby steelworkers' strike 
fund, as ultra vires. 

The resurgence of the peace move- 
ment led to further complaints by 
Conservatives that public funds were 
being used to undermine government 
policy. They singled out in particular 
the use of union funds 10 bus students 
10 anti-nuclear demonstrations. 

It was such a complaint, against 
Bradford University, that is credited 
with spurring the Government into 
action. The allegations amounted to 
some £6.000 worth of hire fees cither 
for peace or anti-unemployment de- 
monstrations. and the Government 
was widely expected to take legal 
action despite an internal university 
report stating that the 29 instances 
reported were in line with the union's 
constitution. 

The guidelines, when they material- 
ized in October 1983, said little that 
was new. Their significance was that 
they were issued at all - and circulated 
to every student union in the country. 

They reminded unions that as edu- 
cational charities their funds could 


NUM pickets at Pontefract 


and precipitated a ballot on their 
rcfusul to moke the illegal payment, 
while ui Cardiff the union president 
ruled ihiu a move to sack the sabbatic- 
als involved for refusing to take an 


illegal step was unconstitutional. 

And in the latest incident, the 
London School of Economics, sabba- 
tical officers, this lime a Liberal and an 
independent . tire refusing to hand over 
proceeds from union fruit machines, 
estimmed ui at least £I,40U on the 
grounds that it is ultra vires. 

The Labour leadership of NUS is 
not prepared to condone illegal use of 
public funds at a lime jt feels in- 
creasingly vulnerable to Government 
□track. -It- has consciously built up a , 
fund hiised on property freeholds to 
enuble it to ride out the cutting off of 
financial support which might arise if 
the Government hit the bullet of 
vuhminry student union membership. 

Sir Keith hns had u succession of 
rough rides over his refusal 10 end 
mil omul it student union membership. 
At the Inst Conservative Parly confer- 
ence and at Federation of Conservative 
Students gatherings he has tried to 


“payment was made. 
Al York, the sahbnt 


sabbaticals resigned 


explain the difference between the 
closed shop in industry and the concept 
of the student union in universities and 
colleges. 

His argument that there is an essen- 
tial difference which makes action 
against the trade union closed shop 
practical and desirable while action 
against "compulsory" student union 
membership has failed to satisfy his 
critics. 

The main objects of a student union 
arc educational, social and re- 
creational, he argues. While there are 
annual consultations with the Nnlional| 
Union of Students over grants levels, 
and other "pay and conditions” issues, 

. they are in no sense comparable with 1 
negotiations between a trade union 
and its members' employer. 


id its members' employer. 

But the distinction has been fudged 
it t ml v hv those on the rich l nnTUi- 


not only hy those on the right politi- 
cally committed to the destruction of the 
NUS, but by forces on the left who 
have sought to adapt trade union 
norms ana values to student condi- 

tions - , 

The more some students have tried 

to present NUS as a component of the 


trade union movement, the more 
stridently its critics have pressed minis- 
ters to take action. They already have 
considerable support among Con- 
servative backbenchers who have rec- 
ognised the transition in NUS since the 
1950s when the present minister for 
higher ednealion, Mr Peter Brooke, 
was a vice president. They include not 
only the new breed of right-wing 
Conservative, but established figures 
such as Mr Ivan Lawrence, MP for 
Burton and a former vice president of 
FCS, and Mr Nicholas Winterlon, MP 
for Macclesfield. 

As far back as 1978, Mr Winterton 
used the 10 Minute Bill procedure to 
draw attention to what he described as 
the use ol public money for “extremist, 
and frivolous activities 1 * iu an "nppall- 
injt misuse of funds". 


not go on support for political causes 
which had nothing to do with their 
members’s education. 

Sir Michael accepted that students 
might often wish to express a view on a 
current industrial dispute, for exatn- 

f ile. There was, in his view, no jusli- 
ication for using charitable funds in 


support of either side to the dispute - 
ana this included the hire of conches. 

The guidelines added: "There is of 
course no objection whatsoever to 
students joining together to collect 
their own monies for a particular 
purpose for which union funds cannot 
be used. The Attorney General wishes 
to stress that the objection is not to 
student participation in activities out- 
side the educational sphere, but to the 


use of charitable funds for purposes for 
which they cannot properly be applied 
according to the law. 

The instances of flouting of the 
charities law nre few and far between - 
the amounts involved small. But the 
real issues at slake is voluntary mem- 
bership. Hie NUS leadership lias 
much to gain in the propaganda battle 
by conspicuously advocating a re- 
sponsible attitude. 


ing misuse of funds . 

One of his targets then whs Reading 
University's Get Away from It All 


Society, whose nctivities were said to 
remain a mystery. But harsher causes 
were nl&o under the niicrosco]ie then- 


inciudina a £100 donation hy the 
Birmingham Polytechnic union In sup- 


t lie 1977 fire service strike. 


Reading between the semi-quavers 


Karen Gold reports 
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on an unusual music degree 


frnmhi . , art wn ting their works 
H? e ? d instcad beginning? 

^ a c ^r sition a prob,cm - 

tJ^, ar * some of the questions 

■Itriiihta i^ n 8sfon Folytchnic stu- 
'^tpwaids the end of their second 
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tin m. “nusual degree. The 
tbm-.!!I^! C cducBdon sf 3nas outside 
io ‘ypes of music course 


a hi n i.T _, ‘JF* o« music course 
Pcrforn£ r ^“fobon: foe potential 
.conservatoire music stu- 


fa nJ .L ierVBt0,re mUS,C StU ‘ 

the traditional academic 
^Hstory 1US1Cai f0rm ’ com P° 5 ' t ‘ on 

4&S clude u Qth of lhose - But 5t 

iwe-iim 68 . 8 “^fontial amount of 

^ K^ do - fthe “ unc -i 0 

activity Mf 1 , music . as a human 
is: the psychology of 

ofmusical ability 
' J 920s “d 1930s, 
work on the 
^S?L mu 4 c J has only gathered 
CyEthj* mid according to 

5 aasE&pMsj; 
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bnd focus atten- 
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' S* “ ln progression 
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Using that process as a framework is 
not as obvious as it miglit secm. Even 
music students tend to think of music 
not as a continually reinterpreted pro- 
cess but as something static, creating 
its effect on listeners either because of 
what it is - “minor keys are sad - or 
because of what they are - a divorcee 
disliking the Wedding March. 

Looking at what happens to music 
between composer and performer, 
composer and listener, focuses atten- 
tion on rather different things from 
what (lie practical musician or 
academic musicianship student nor- 
mally sec. ' , . . . 

Students study pattern of the brain s 
perception and attention, for example, 
and apply what they learn to their own 
and otner people's composition, per- 
formance and listening. The result is a 
musical analysis, but in a psychological 
framework. 

If (hat seems a long way from the. 
"magic of music" approach, so it 
should. Another effect of getting stu- 
dents to think about music as a psycho- 
logical process is to demystify it. Music 
students arrive al Kingston as ^else- 
where with common stereotypes about 
what being “muacal" mea f 1 1 s - r _”^ 
studying musical development from 
birth to adulthood, they are encour- 
aged to reconsider them. . 

"The stereotype is that music is 
something you either have or you 
don't, says Ms Jones. "Either God 
gave you this gift or not, and if not, 

^“Birtlvhen they sec the range of 
music skills that occur across a cross 
section of the community. t^V we 
children music making in ahool^and 


challenge the stereotypes". 

Looking at musical development 
with the emphasis on birth to aaolcsc- 

■ iL* rteurUnlnnu muprPn 


Willi U1C Cliipuaaia wn vuu« iv 

encc, is the area of psychology covered 
by students in their first year as the 
background to their later studi es. They 
look at physical, cognitive and social 
changes in the child which affect 
performance and musicianship skills. 

In their second year they begin by 
looking at how the brain functions: * to 
examine what we mean by music, and 
what the brain is doing when wc hear a 
series of sounds - to give some insight 
into how we structure the stimuli 
A . 4 ." #1 ' » 



around ds". * 1 . , . 

The students do experimental work - 
for example in dichotlc listening: put- 
ting different Sounds simultaneously 
into the left and right ear - in consider- 
ing theories about the relationship 
between music and the two hemis- 


Kingston students In the electronic music studio 


ociwecil mu an. . V . 

pheres of the brain. They also 00k at 
theories about the relationship of 
■ _i.Ii:*.. tn fni-tlitu in mnthfMTin> 


tneories nuuu* . :; r 

musical ability to facility in mathema- 
tics and languages. 


5 HIIU ■ 

From the brain they move to atten- 
tion and perception, looking at music 
across cultures - and twentieth century 
western music- to s et the dependence 
of notions of what "music is upon 
cultural background. 


cuiiurui 

All that takes half the year. In the 
second half they move onto more overt 
motivation and personality. ■ 


second nan wwj “fu , 

studies: motivation and personauiy. 
Aaain looking at the transfer between 
nnH lier&ner thev consider 


udiether a ‘'musician’s' or artistic 


ciuiarcn musiw 

they Stic some of the changes that Wk 
place over time, ft helps them t 


wnetner h — - . 

temperament exists or is socially pro- 
duced. and whether music inevitably 
arouses emotions. ■ : ' . ' . 

All of this' is directly'relevant to the 
students as performers: They look pt 
the way memory functions and.also at 
v^ys of improving it when they are 


learning pieces. They look at how 
individuals function together and in 
the music world - emphasizing that 
although musicians might practise 
alone, they work in groups and with an 
audience. 

Considerable time is spent looking 
at anxiety: the International Society 
for the Study of Tension in Perform- 
ance was set up at Kingston in 1980. 
Although Its brief ndw extends to 
sporting and stage performance, its 
base is ip music and students are 
encouraged to attend its seminars. 

In the summer term there is a series 
of symposia involving conductors, 
composers, performers, students and 
staff It is here that they tackle ques- 
tions like whether or not composition 
is problem -sol vine. They consider 
motivation: what differentiates a com- 
poser’s motivation from a perfpr- 

• T Students do projects Ln their. second 
year r- in the p?st ranging from, music 
wiih the mentally handicapped, to . 
inventing -■ : an ■ burp! tachistocope : ■ a 


computerized measure of the varying 
point at which individuals identify 
sounds - and n dissertation in their 
third: 

In that year too they cover the social 


psychology of music: -according to 
Cynthia Jones "exploring the notion of 
culture, and of culture as an indivisible 


shaper of what they have always token 
for granted: that their choice has been 


shaped by the critic of the publisher. 
It's putting their music into the 
broadest arena of all. Arid it wpfks-*! 


It works in two ways. Students are 
certainly very employable at the end of 
the course:, they go into.' music 
teaching, music therapy, administra- 
tion, performing, even the BBC 
Radfophonic Workshop. But they also 
have -an unusually detached perspec- 
tive on their music: “People are 
attempting to get to an oojectivc 
appraisal of what has always been a 
subjective experience. Because . it 
helps to put^ music into a context, 
which is a social context’, which is 
musk in the world."' 
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People from 19 countries with no 
wr itten tradition met last weekend. 
Jane Pickard reports 

.WffclYl ptll j FI n Iheir , chi,drcn in Sylheli once they 

villi C lllllli: 3 ?^ school, to help them learn En- 

O gl'sh. Dr Ken rick docs not think this is 

4-** the right approach, 

ill i^ll K '}[ when y°u get to school your 

mother tongue doesn’t have some role, 
* . you are going to suffer - and so is the 

Q KAIIT country you are living in," he says. 

ClUf UU.i « • • Some of the best work in the field of 

Among the 5,000 languages in the SSSS! tSH 

JJSJ' f rfl H® Sgen i nB 4 , ,,ave no c . hadren ha vc mother tongue inslruc- 

Dfc Whn i BSl wcckcn ^ P* 10 ' \ toa ,n readjngand writingm their own 

J™ 0 , s P?.® k languages without a language from their first year at 
written tradition from 19 different school, which they learn alongside 
J2SE2 H “ London to discuss the Swedish . In Norway, schools insist that 

* he m P thcr l °ngue instruction must 
The mnfpw"™ ■ j come first and an enormous amount of 

thirJSSS^n was W nizcd by [earning material has been developed 
IS -E 1 J ,b i an Communications Pro- for Romani children as a result of this 
iMt in London and the National Gypsy policy. 

iEm ? 11 . Mr Mor gan Dalphinis. a worker on 

nlSTC?” 8 y ’ S ere ,S much fln " - ,e Carj bbcan Communications Pro- 
IKJK Jn way f 5 at p u° pie with JCCI \ . and himself a French Creole- 
lo fee7?i.JmS?Sf S , hav -!i be ^ n mnde s P eakin S West Indian from St Lucia. 

17 ,l e '^competent, stupid and cut out made a senes of recommendations to 
of the educational system by those in Ibe conference for develoninil an 
ctominnol cohores, undemanding and wider3c?eok 

Jessup Burke, who chairs the Curib- laneu ages. 

He believes Caribbean and African 
iterature an be used as an examina- 
tion text within which various aspects 

fit I rwilp FanmiaflA J — V. - . 


wnu tiiHire me L-ariD- 

dean Communications Project tells a 
story of a man she knows who came to 
England as a boy thinking he spoke 
English, only to spend the first six 

WCekc m o>hnnl -j i. . ■> 


spena me tirst six 
weeks m school without understandina 
a word of what was snid. His conf“ 
dcnce dived ond he was regarded by 
teachers and other children as stupid 
and unable to speak “properly”. 

J* 1 ® thin 8 Ms Burke explains to 
the adult literacy students who come to 
the project to learn to read and write 
standard English is that their own 
speech is a language in its own right - 
not just “bad English 

She wants to make them feel posi- 
tive nbour their own language and give 
them confidence before they start 
SS? the “w language. “I use 
English Creole as a starter and play 
tapes of people speaking and reading 
stories in the anguage to give people 
an understanding of. Creole,” she «- 
plains. 




tongue Is important for 
gypsy children 

i She then uses Creole as a bridge to 
JSJJ® understanding of reading: a 
spoken Creole sentence is. written 
rJ*F*» and *be student then progresses 
,0 « h t i StantJa T d English version. 

atmiiar methods are being used with 
another, less ; well-known group of 

Bnlain 

prablenf n ^ ,n ^’ ^ aCC an even greater 

JffM of tjw> languages on the 
.Sft?, ^continent - Sylhetl and 
j&wjhl have no written tradition and 
a ' second Indian lati- 
g to Epglish if they ate 
to product written material Which can 

Donald Kenrick. an- exoert In 
2Sw? I h? 0, c ft ackl| ey Institute, de- 

' et i l ‘f peakil 4 cW ^ rei1 

■SS ■,? e X Hamlets, are frequently 
faced with three new. languages at the 
age of five: .when they start school. 

tQ “Wtor" English at- their 

Mends have Introduced . reading les- 
H.*" Sylhftl. using the Latin 
alphabet, so that their own language 

wftten^glish.^ toun derstanduig 

They are stressing the value of the 
Children's lanimaee nnrl pnpnr.r.»i_. 


six ot Creole language and grammatical 
ng structure could be presented 
«■ , Hea^so urged that teacher training 

ay should include a basic knowledge of 
id languages and how they develop 
covering Creole and non-standard En- 
!o gllsh; while there should be first degree 
:o and masters level courses in Creole 
e languages at university, 
n The acceptance of Creole as part of 
- the culture of the Caribbean should 
become pan of mainstream education 
!- in Britain and St Lucia, he told the 
e conference. 

t But one problem which arises for 
• educationists and others trying to put 
’ together reading materials and encour- 

' ?i? e % es ^b]ishment of a literature is 
: the huge differences within many of 

the minority languages themselves. 

thiw V ,om fl Ac!on ■ rice chairman of 
the National Gypsy Education Council 
and senior lecturer in the sociology of 

L t S?LF‘i ,Cy “ Tbmes Polytechnic 
who jointly organized the conference, 
lias also been looking at ways of 
writing down whnt he calls the “Anclo- 
Koniani code", used by most gypsies in 

Romani 10117 “ mix ° f Enfi ^ h and 

n ™f> oblB ? Is th ?‘ English and 
Romani can be combined within a 
R e ^° n 5 according to whom 

they arc addressing and what messages 

SS s ftf?hi°. COn J' C ^ Sowhat com bina- 

forllteraterS 0 Can bc uscd 

Dr Acton also believes that this can 

SI, 1 ?!™ 6 W ed 'femsclve" 

writing their own literature. Their 

approach varies between attempts by a 
gypsy colled Zilla Robcrls to produce 
her own speech in writing and work bv 
gypsy poets, Odley andT-Uvengro^ 
JJJ? use £ he EnglUh literary traction 

fnnm.f rnft j n to sorae Romani 
language and expenence. 

viiku t i?. l:1C ^ l,cles: “E 01 * 1 ^ these seem 
SSfii! ter ? 1 * Wn* 1 !*** to In the 

S d th Uera !i ure is i ^'fled; by its effect 
on the reader, not by its grammatical 
~"“* nes f- Indeed* it if "iuSSS 
hterature that creates linguisic prece- 
de g 1, j 101 the other way round, , 
Professor Ian Hancock, of Texas 
University, who is himself, a gypsy and 

ftiSSSB ex R ert ?n both Romani and 
Caribbean Creole, points out that 
while gypsies remain illiterate, they 

off ft*"* 1 the 

: nant culture within which they live. 

But p n rXrS ,Sfe ^ Vfll ^, thi3 ‘wlatiin. 

But Professor Hancock believed that 
gypsies have survived In the past by 
adapting io their changing enVlron- 
nowadays this; means tearn- 
■: tog to read and write. 

> tbey a , rc to learn to read 

, write, it is p referable that thev 

■SSSai?^ to do so in their own 

W* ^ves that the Cpn- 
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Students protest at the government crackdowns at TranskeiUniversIty andoUier black lns,llutlom^~ 

Dilemma of the homelands 

Wijle most black universities in South ~ 

Afnca have earned reputations for Craig Chamev fin fhp The temperature was thus risini, 

repressive mediocrity, the University L Q .i, 6 nM \ We explosion was finally provokdt 

ofTranskei fUnilra) was meant to be OaCKgrOUnd tO the speech prepared by Professor m 

soma , , PS different. So it seemed to bc pvnlnoii/^ Merwe for delivery at gradnatine 


^ ui ijic . pasr, 

many parents have stopped speakfog 

* 1 v i-< f .y .h,, , , ... 


a lojg .tipie literacy of the 

written word has ; been -useid as A ' 
condemnation of. the ; nori-llteratei In 
this conference, the unheard vbfees of 
thq. international chorus pf dral cul-' 
Cures have at las? been heard in their 
own right, 1 he said, , 


Wijle most black universities in South 
Afnca have earned reputations for 
repressive mediocrity, the University 
of Transkei (Unitra) was meant to bc 
something different. So it seemed to bc 
7 until the class boycott which started 
m May plunged the campus into crisis. 

The explosion was the consequence 
of an attempt to establish an “open 
university” m a society created by 
apartheid. The result was a volatile 
student body and teaching staff, con- 
fronted with an administration and 
state likely to set them off. “It was 
inevitable that this would occur, given 
the way it was set up," says one Unitra 
teacher. 

The events at Unitra, beyond their 
imnortance for its own future, graphi- 
cally illustrate the dilemma of edu- 
cational reform in South Africa: the 
seeming impossibility of producing the 
well-trained blacks needed In growing 
numbers without stoking black student 
resistance as well. For academics over- 
seas they also highlight the dilemma 
conirnnting those considering teaching 
at institutions in the black homeland? 
or South Afnca: to collahoratc or to 
challenge. 

Unitra|s internal contradictions date 
back to its establishment in 1976 n 
decision which was more political than 
acndemic. In that year the Transkei, a 
region of southeastern South Africn 
between Durban and East London, 
became . the first homeland (tribal 
reservation) to be declared “Indepen- 
dent by Pretoria. But the legitimacy 
of the new government was recognized 
| neither by many of its four million 
Xhcaa subjects, who had been stripped 
of their South African citizenship, Sor 
b y» R y state save South Africa. 

The Transkei’s decision to establish 
wrsiJj* y °P- n ’ EngHsh-medium uni- 
versity, aspiring to international stan- 
dards and academic freedom, was a 
step in its search for prestige and 
international recognition. It was also a 
response to the need to replace 
seconded white bureaucrats leaving 
theregion after Independence". S 
Q J™ s » toough Transkei is one of 

south Africa s poorest remon* 
roughly £ 20 m ("given by Prctori^ was 
spent on bulldjng lavish facilities for 
the university in Um tata, the capital, 

r aWres ,he sta P le ' 

Eonning disciplines of urban Western 

universities, such as, law, arts, and 
P° ?8P™ltore courses are 
offered,, despite the overwhelmingly 
cha ™ l i tc r of Trarjeklan society! 
Nevertheless, Unitra’s academic 
staff contrasted favourably with those 
at homeland bush colleges" under 
direct South African control, where 

U S ,aU3 i ? lt n® r toediocre, 
nght-wing whho Afrikaners or blacks 

&aap conceme d. Many | 

“S, Br e* ^ ere ' recruited overseas* , 

while South African staff induded a ' 

fe-S, or left-wing . 


Craig Charney on the 
background to the 
explosive situation at 
the University of 
Transkei 

Johannesburg stronghold of the white 
Jeft - "but it is a hell of a lot more 
independent than the typical hush 
college , according to a Unitra lec- 
turer, 

^ Socioioay professor Herbert 
VihkHzi, for instance offered evening 
classes where thinkers such as Frantz 
Fanon were discussed. Teaching loads 
were heavy, hours long, and many 
students ill-prepnrcd; but in com- 
peiMfiim. Muff lime hi wli.it thev liked 
freely assigned hboks bnnnettln South 
Africa, and found students hungry to 
learn. * 1 

Unltra's 2,500-strong student body, 
though far less diverse than the fneultv, 
also did not fit into a "bush college” 
mould. While a clcur majority of its 
students were Xliosn-spenking Afri- 
cans, it received mure applications 
than it could accept from African 
students outside the Transkei who 

E referred it to their tribal universities. 

lespite serious Innguuge mid housing 
problems confronting students, many 
found Unitra’ 8 atmosphere a liberating 
one. They worked hnrd to overcome 
their handicaps and received their first 
contact with ideas outside the con- 
servative official ideology. 

However, the independence of stu- 
dents and teachers at Unitra rendered 


hare got them jobra^ere S? 

' VP& h Ugcly its JWf-'the. uhi- 

: bec ? me ■known 3 kn oaste of • 

EtSSAJ?* bought ih' i region 1 
notoriously 

harsh towards opposition; : '.‘The line 
put out here would be falrly mhd 
compared , to. Wits Uplyersity” the ; 

1 ■’ •' .1 r 
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tne atmosphere combustible. The 
Government is unpopular there and 
the university itself suffers from the 
same problems which have been 
documented for most Transkei institu- 
tions: arbitrariness, corruption, and 
the inability to accept challenges from 
below. But precisely because Unitra 
was relatively sheltered, challenges to 
the authorities could burst out more 
freely than elsewhere in the Transeki 
where control was stricter. 

Disouie! deepened last year, when 
s f v S, ra * senior faculty members, in- 
eluding Professor Vilikazi and psycho! - 
professor Ni co CJoele, urged an 
inquiry following rumours of large- 
scale financial corruption on campus. 
The probe found that a “complete 
collapse of the accounting system had 
permitted major abuses. But the hairing 
.or the i Inquiry soon after Professor van 
aer Merwe returned from sick leave, 

S, ■5. I ^«! ,arion of !he rice-principal 
who initiated it soon after, fed suspi- 
cions ofia cover-up, r 

™ are » as also a history of conflict 
between the authorities and students 
! foan ' b !? re lh ® T eccnt blow-up. In 
'JSPiL Jfc -SSP* . j° ined South 
: c,ass hbycQUs, precipitat- 

nposte "° m the state. In 
the gillowlng two years, student coun- 

£Sri edbythe administra- 

5 ‘ rather -than elected. Sub- 


- yi ^aiMJuauuil 

ciscs on May 5. In Hie printed te 
accused two teachere by name, ii 
mg Professor Vilikazi. 

The text leaked out beforeham 
. angry students responded by disii 
ing u pamphlet at the gradu 
: atlucking the principal ana im 

' him of corruption. Rve days later. 
1 members of the student round] 
taken in university transport to 
Transkei Security Police for inien 
I tion about the pamphlet. 

Though they were only held I 
few hours, during that time suit 
launched a class boycott to prole 
the harassment of their reprex 
fives. A conciliatory approach c 
have saved the situation, ton 
■““Unltrirand Trans kcfwu t fanft fcsd 
a hard line. Police cleared the can 
with a bnton charge on May 
Aftenvards, six social science fee 
ers were deported amid uapre 
claims by Transkei officials that 1 
hud “incited students”. 

Muny at Unitra believe lhcadmi 
trillion hud a hand in the cradAr 
despite denials by Professor 
Merwe. As evidence, they note 1 
I lie baton charge occurred shortly li 
the expiry of an ultimatum from 
principal warning that boycotting! 
•dents would “be removed’ . fn the f 
of the deported lecturers, tlw 0 
common denominator colleag 
could discern was criticism of Prol 
sor van der Merwe. And one Iteu 
says he saw the registrar sapetvffl 
security police search of the stun 
council office. 

Subsequently, academic strif va 
unanimously for suspension of van t 
Merwe and the registrar, wub 1 
Unitra council dosed the umyers 
from late May to early July. During' 
respite, the administration nw« 
attempt to negotiate with stuaemjea 
ers, who were compelled to go 
ground when security police carnet 
mg for them. , 

The risk of being called sharpy 
order - and perhaps deported - 
be taken Into account bylecturen" 
.consider responding to oveise® _ 
cruiting drives by homeland uniwr 
ties in South Africa. Such i cs ^ u 
were set up within the contui” 

L-J f__i -uillrv fo auB 


■m. rroiesspr van der" Merwe re- 
toSod permission . Thi^ yepr, student 
!hn dflrs say, b? w ^IkS out of more 


tWOVIICIB woirv U 

their posts if they lean too ■ 
falling into collaboration wit* 
land governments if they lum 
selves to produdng bureauen 
On the other hand, instltutu 
Unitra seem set to reman 
South African higher educat 
some time to come, and they 
thousands of students anxious 
Ideas. At a recent conference 
leaning sociologists in Johann 
much sympathy was expreseo 
call from a prominent black ay 
for anti-apartheid whites to j 
homeland universities was re 
urged them not to “throw in to 
and scurry to their private » 
thus “abandoning suen nto*®” 
people committed to Afnkan 


1 deportei 
: Vilikazi. 
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j^nes Dunn inspects New Testament research and gives a theological surveyor’s report 


of Christian origins and ot 
fiSrestamenl is an indispensable 

Kp«^“ dc ^ ictradl ^nr;^ 

f-Tnol. Chnstiamiy i* one of the 
US foundations and corncr- 
SSrf our western history, society 
Sure, as evidenced in its itcra- 
X and music, and not leasnn ns 
So d personal and social values. 
& New Testament js the indis- 


Sc foundation of Chnstiamiy, 
feronstitutiona] documents of 
^ian faith and the only real access 
Kw to Jesus of Nazareth and tlic 
L fonnative period of ChpUau 
Sonings. The.testing of such found- 
Z, is a necessary and an ongoing 
Sor a seat of higher learning: to 
with each new generation of 
Zmm and expertise whai weight 
At foundations were intended to bear 
nd whether they still bear the weight 
ml upon them; to test whether the 
keiSg of centuries of use and abuse 
hu shifted the superstructure out of 
iSmnient in any significant degree. 

I In the past 10 years or so there have 
bed several important developments 
which have- provided fresh impetus by 
opening up new perspectives and re- 


qnfiaM old concerns. They do not 
represent the full range of current 
research in this area by any means, but 
(hey do give some idea of where the 
discipline is and where it is headed. 
One of the most invigorating of 
itcent developments nas Been 
ibe recmergence of a sociological 
Mproach to the New Testament and to 
cSstianlty's beginnings. It is clearly 
inportant to remember that in the first 
century of Christianity wc arc not 
dealing with an aggregate of indi- 
ildmls, but with groups and communi- 
tin, whose internal relationships and 
rdationships with their wider social 
cwmt cannot be understood simply 
in theological categories - nnd where 
theological categories cannot be 
understood without taking that social 
context into account. 

For example, the various problems 
"hkh confronted the apostle Paul at 
Corinth are not jo bej rented solely as 
disputes; economic' and 
sfta&idLtuis dfco played iuipoilant 
putt. The formation of the earliest 
Christian communities becomes cleur- 
envhen we not only inouirc into the 
types of community whicli were viable 
at the various particular circumstances 
«fhe first century Gnicco-Ronuin 
5t ™i but also bear in mind twentieth 
"Htuiy Insights into the dyimnile.s of 
prop formation. Including such fnc- 
^ as the role of ritum and the 
ffilimtlon of boundaries. Concepts of 
psjleship and exercise of authority in 
wnrst century can gain ilium Inut ton 
™n modern perceptions of how legi- 
h accorded and power func- 
^, u |»cial groupings. Those within 
w discipline who nave tended to treat 
^Testament texts os though they 
«« purely literary phenomena need 
"recall the sociology of knowledge 

Horn, that nil | g nm, am , 


•.luvLrvixuwill UJ UIIIU au p 

oareahtles. 

are some dangers, of course, of 
J™. testament specialists adopting 
”®»8Kal tools and theories in nn 
“toheal way. For example, the dan- 
fgLr* the complexity of the 
bHim! V? nstJan data b y imposing on 
“arne theoretical grid which blanks 



The Four Evangelists by Jacob Jorducns. From the Louvre. 


Testing the foundations 


question of the relutinnship between 
emerging Judaism nnd emerging 
Christinnity in the first centuries or the 
common era. Several fnctors hove 
contributed to this. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, fust discovered in 1947, have 


of Protestant exegesis, we can now see 
more clciuly that first century Judaism 
wus not a coldly legalistic religion. So 
what was at stoke in Paul's insistence 


given us a completely fresh and first 
hand appreciation of different strands 
within first century Judaism. Fresh 
study of the important range of Jewish 
documents misleadingly grouped 

1 >L. launch anni'rvnhft 


period". The rabbinic traditions writ- 
ten down in later centuries have too 
often been casually plundered for 
information about first century beliefs 


on justification by faith, not by works 
of law? Again, if Judaism inside first 
century Palestine was diverse, how 
much more diverse was the Judaism of 
the diaspora? Some of the standard 
generalizations in this area too have 
been called into question. To what 
extent then was the Christianity of 
Greece and Asia just another form 
diaspora Judaism? And if, contrary to 
the usual assumption, rabbinic Juda- 
ism was not the only form of Judaism 
to survive the disaster of the first 
Jewish revolt (ad 66-70}, how did 


ssiia &&&?,£& 


handled with much greater critical 
awareness, and a dearer picture of the 
predecessors of the rabbis is emerging 
in consequence. 1 We have a clearer 

. * 1 __ .L_ J IA tfihinh Ihn 


"iambi aescnpnons oi prcucwc^uia w *.**™*™ ^ 

■ SS? h'Sjtotogs can certainly be in consequence.) We have a clearer 

here. Or the danger of thinlting perception on the degree 10 which the 

S! “translating the (fata into diffc- culture of the wider Greek world had 

^temrinology the enterprise has already penetrated into Palestine. 
Hjwbren advanced. The fact that All this has enabled us to break 

to T te Paul and Max Weber both through some of the older stereotypes 

itinliM wor . d 1 “charisma" creatively which dominated New Testament re- 
•IkWu^k 5 ^* 5 8,1 opportunity for search in earlier ydars. For example, 
^ lSSr^ tWCBn tbe uia &cs, not for first century Judaism was (> regularly 
QnpnfiiP s ^. am P ^e former. described as “late Judaism . lt ^ ch'cf 

sodhinEL , cbie ^ values of adopting a significance being presumably that it 

tlaK.5- Perspective however is served simply as the precurror to 
Z W JSp? prevent theologians falling Christianity! To cferenbe the Jewish 

to Jteu own form of rediictionism. Hterature of the 300 years between 200 

^cJSnW -° k ^P askin g questions bc and ad 100 as ’lntertest^ental 

l} * imposing one-dimen- imposes on it the same Christian 

*SW3SSBF' 00 our mul ‘ i - SCiSSliS*" 1 

SS^Jfe'SBffSa 

:, ttdv LP^knlty provides a classic century Judaism wa * a 

SW en ‘ w hich expanded homogeneous entity, bun iyersity o 
Itself p^feK al the different emphases and a^d« c«i- 
i SE^w^nJudafimandawider tred on a Core of 

1 ^cte interdis- practices- Set awinst tha diver^,. 

! vSffi-^^reiion cpuld well pro- the ministry of Jcsuvand the «oe^ 
the iJSte Df Continuing value ■ for encc of Chnstianity come into sharper 

fo«.. . resuit 

■ reqsf important de- alsoneed to be posed 

w ^recent years hasbefen'ttie U that Paid objected to in thc^hf" 

fifoSuSrof the his fathets? Umpire a strong tradmon 


and dirisilan traditions need to be 
seen as mutually interpretative and not 
simply the one as aifoil for the other. 

Such issues have more than 
merely antiquarian, significance. The 
relationship between Judaism arjd 
Christianity has haunted European 
' history ano continues to do so. And 
both religions regard this formative 
period as of normative significance in 
one degree or other. . ^ ^ ( 


Partly by way of reaction to an 
influential -tashion in Gospel researcb 
which foedsed on the discontinuities of 
the tradition, there has been a recent 
renewal of emphasis on the con- 
tinuities of the tradition. On common- 
sense a priori grounds, it was always 
most probable that the creative figure 
at the source of the Gospel traditions 
was Jesus himself: ft is equally likely 
that these earliest memories of what 


A thud area of lively interest is the Jesus did and sirid_p^ 


^-aqnal records, 
io those fconwrti# 


^nt?Srti^° n? f fned with the clash 
Quite of r^&^F^reMlre emerg- 


vofed to redaction 


of transmission: After an initial. spurt, 
however, it is probably fair to say that 
the enterprise has become losf-m the 
mists of ambiguous evidence, iU-de- 
fined method and Inadequate critena. 


pointed out that the Jcsus-traditions 
were being passed on in largely oral 
communities have . been ; too' - little 
heeded -* largely because the model 
appealed to (the formal transmission 
of tradition id rabbinic circles) wad too 
narrow. Butin oral communities tradi- 
tion is passed on in different ways, riot 
least on occasions of celebration, when 


the tradition is recited in a “com- 
mcinoralivc performance". In such 
performances the constants arc less 
likely to bc individual units or com- 
plete blocks of material, but rather 
regularly recurring phrases, core for- 
mulations and larger thematic motifs, 
which can be given greater or less 
elaboration as occasion demands and- 
inspiration allows. , 

TTic discipline still awaits the scholar 
who can draw together the strengths of 
each of these approaches in a convinc- 
ing analysis of the history of the 
Jcsus-tradition. 

A final area where controversy is if 
anything even more vigorous is Inat of 
hermeneutics - the challenging task of 
interpreting the New Testament writ- 
ings across the chasm of the centuries 
to the very different cuituresand world 
views of the late twentieth century. 
’Hie most recent phase has been 
marked by a certain disenchantment 
with the historical concerns which have 
so far dominated the present survey. 

Such disenchantment is a feature of 
the current strongly revived Bible as 
literature movement. A many faceted 
movement, its common rationale is the 
insistence on treating the text of a New 
Testament document as a literary work 
in its own right - not as a window to bc 
looked through for historical or 
theological information, but as a liter- 


ary entity to be looked at for its own 
sake. Many of its emphases are very 
welcome - not least the insistence on 


It was not hard to recognize that 
individual Evangelists hnvc different 
emphases and present Jesus' teaching 
cacn in a different light. Matthew's 
rather conservative presentation of 
Jesus' altitude to the Ihw is a good 
example . But the bulk of the material is 
much less clearcut. How can reliable 
distinctions be made between, for 
instance 1 , a motif taken over from 
tradition by only one of the three 
Synoptic Evangeusts, a motif rework- 
ed by one and extended differently by 
another, and a motif introduced whol- 
ly by one or other Evangelist? Recon- 
structions which depend on too many 
hypotheses where the evidence is pa- 
tent of several more or less equally 


treating the text as it is, not some 
hypothetical Varlage, on literary struc- 
ture as a key to understanding, and on 
the involvement of the reader in 
determining a text’s meaning. 

Less welcome are the attempts to set 
such literary, critical concerns in 
opposition to historical critical con- 
cerns. to treat the text as though it was 
a wholly autonomous entity. It is true 
of course that some literary structures 
are less dependent on particular histor- 
ical contexts for their meaning and 
impact - it is no surprise that most of 
the work so far has focused on the 
parables. But for the bulk of the New 
Testament writings, historical context 
is critical in determining meaning. And 
the meaning intended liy an author 
(which exegesis can usually uncover 
with a fair degree of precision) must be 
allowed normative force in relation to 
other interpretations of what slill re- 
mains first and foremost Ms text. 

A somewhat similar criticism can bo 
levelled at the revitalized fun- 
damentalism of flic biblical inerrancy 
movement. The insistence on the in- 
errancy of scripture Is in reality an 
attempt to escape or ignore the histor- 
ical relativity of the biblical docu- 
ments. The harmonized message of the 
Bible is achieved by abstracting the 
writings from their original life set- 
tings. Abstracted from the diverse 
emphases of different historical parti- 
cularities, the timeless gospel in con- 
sequence is robbed of too much of its 
potential to. speak to the different 
particularities of today. 

The fact remains however that the 
biblical writings have a twofold charac- 
ter - as historical traditions con- 
ditioned by all the relativities involved, 
and as religious documents whose 
influence has extended far beyond 
their own time and culture. Biblical 
scholarship will never progress very far 
if these two aspects are not held 


H'gSSf d iLrNeTSmnt, tradition, but by ensuring its harmony 
nnr wars biblical scholarship ■ with the authentic character and 

E °S° f leading part inthe emphases of the earliest formulations, 
detismf ^d tc 5 ting g oHools and Of complementary significance is 
SoX of critical analysis, often with the whole question ol the oral charac- 
results of wider relevance to its own and ter and form of the J c j'i s_trfld, ^°5; 
other Hteriy and historical disci-. Too milch history of tradition analysis 
° i" at present, opinions are has been posited on the assumption . 
KPreshatolv Prided and so strong . that the onlymodel to be used p that of 
InlnSfin E editors working with written traditions 

Most ^search ehergy is being de-. and Uterary. sources. T^ose who jiavc 
vmtedtd redaction criticiSm - .the pointed out that the Jesus^ajtions 


together in creative tension. The new 
Testament writings do not merely 
provide historical information about 
the past; they are themselves the 
subject matter of theology in the 
present. Even at the level of a purely 
' historical enterprise, the purely histor- 
ical fact can never be set aside that 
these writings were treasured from the 
first as speaking with an authority 
which is more than merely human. 
And a large part of tHe historical and 
hermeneutical task is so to enter 
em pathetically into the niind of die 
author and the- situation of his first 
readers that we today can begin to 
appreciate the original impact of his 
writing and experience something of 
■ that impact for ourselves. To combine 
a properly critical approach, critical of 
oue's material, of one’s topis, of 
oneself, with an openness to the sub- 
ject of one's Investigation and the 
reality it bears witness to - that 
continues to be the ideal in New 
Testament scholarsliip. But then that 
is the Ideal of all scholarship, is it not? 

This Is an abbreviated version of the 
author’s inaugural lecture as Professor 
of Divinity In the university of 
. Durham. TkeJ'utt text, Testing the 
. . Foundations: Current Treads in New 
Testament Study, is published by the 
University of Durham, price SOp. 
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Defending African studies 

itcmber 19 the African Studies r 1 ' J. i 'i , .. . 


Observers tune in to the 
confusion of campus life 


After a sustained and vigorous debate 
about the quality of schooling in the 
United States, the spotlight is begin- 

S to focus on higher education. 

ough Americans are justifiably 
proud of their centres of advanced 
learning, there is great unevenness in 
educational performance from one 
campus to another. Some American 
colleges and universities rank with the 
finest in the world; others do not 
deserve pass marks. On many cam- 
puses there is little agreement about 
wnat should be taught and about what 
Jt means to be an educated person. 

Indeed, it is startling that college 
educators expect school people to 
define goals and clarify academic con- 
tent while they themselves often seem 
confused about these central issues. 
There is disturbing evidence that col- 
lege students are not well informed 
about the world jn which they live; that 
they are becoming more parochial at 
the very time the human agenda 
becomes more global; that many stu- 
dents lack historical perspective and 
* 2 ?, mic , knowledge of significant 
social trends that will shape their lives. 

Many observers are also troubled bv l 

the quality of campus life. What hap- . 
pens after the lecture or lab may be just 1 
as important as what happens in the 
classroom. Yet, on some campuses, 
there are few activities outside the 1 
lecture hail that bring students and i 
!?, C ;i ty ^ 0gether ’ except perhaps alh- ? 
letics. More contacts are needed. Thcv 11 
provide occasions for education to ■ c 
reach across from the professional to n 
the personal, from the academic life n 
narrowly defined to a larger view. 


overshadowed by curricular offerings 
that have immediate utility and payoff 
in the market place. 

Since i 973, the proportion of coiicge 
freshmen choosing fine arts as a prob- 
able major declined by 71 per cent. 
And those selecting history dropped 
by 65 per cent. During the same 
period, freshmen selecting engineer- 
ing as a major field increased by 84 per 
cent while the percentage of freshmen 
planning to major in English declined 
by 40 per cent. 


During the 1960s, most American 
colleges loosened campus rules and 

SSSJtS 0 !? lha Js°ught to govern stu- 
dent conduct. The notion of in loco 
parentis was abandoned. In response, 
guidance and therapy centres were 

Wi?htt?i *° he S? tr i subled students, 
within 20 years, ine American college 

Sfisr 658 a pareni and m ° rca 

faci ?ty. frustration 
5SE -ft ? or T* 0 *** iE te increasingly 


During the past five years the pro- 
portion of new college students intend- 
ing to major in computer science and 

j P , r ° cessm 8 has increased by 206 
and 139 per cent respectively - to 
nearly one in every five students, 
technical degree programmes during 
the same period have increased in 
popularity by 39 per cent - to nearly 10 
per cent of all major fields of study. 

In response to these revealing trends 
the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching recently 
announced a major study to examine 
the American college in transition.. 
Uurgoal is to look at the experience of 
millions of students who each year- 
move from school to college. 

We will explore the inclining of the 
undergraduate experience and evalu- 
atewhat colleges add to the education 
or high school graduates by the lime 
they, once again, assemble in caps and 
gowns to receive diplomas. 

To get a firethand view of campus 
life, a team of observers will visit 30 
institutions during this autumn, 
bpending about tiircc weeks on each 
campus, they will , a | k lo studcnt " 
faculty, and staff members, sit in on 
classes, visit student lounges, cat in 
cafeterias, and attend informal college 


On September 19 the African Studies 
Association of the UK meets at York 
University for its biennial conference. 

; Wc shall be discussing Africa since 
Independence, our way of celebrating 
the rough coincidence of our own 
twenty-first birthday and the coming- 
of-age of many of the continent's new 
slates. 

Some might think this task dis- 
heartening: memories of Amin and 
Bokassa, of civil war and natural 
disaster, linger in the public imagina- 
tion. We shall certainly be scrutinising 
the political, economic, social and 
environmental woes of Africa, but wc 
shall also take the opportunity for 
some serious introspection. What has 
become of African studies since (he 
heady days of the 1960s when our 
subject blossomed in the excitement, 
publicity and promise brought by inde- 
'pendence? 

!n the post-war decades consider- 
able importance was attached to area 
studies, the attempt to convene a 
variety of mainly social science disci- 
Pj'nes within the context of particular 
global regions. Government commis- 
sions - Havter, Parry - contrived 
policies for the specific study of Asia, 
Africa Hnd Latin America. This was 
stimulated by an expansionary mood 
m the world economy, by an adventur- 
ous interest in the less developed 
countries, and by a pragmatic concern 
that the welfare of our small country 
would depend on closer involvement 
in, and understanding of. the wider 
world. 

Recession and the consequent 
nssault on higher education have 
changed all that. thnn 



stringent competition. For example, 
the University of Salford recently 
counted 17 staff members with a 
teaching or research interest in Africa- 
of these, four have taken early retire- 
ment, two are now on short-term 
contracts, three more are likely to 
retire imminently, and the prevailing 
insecurity threatens others. Those 
senior Africanists who remain are 
heavily involved in administration and 
in resisting the onslaughts - to the 
detriment, it might be said - of their 
active involvement in African affairs 
Our direct involvement in teaching 
and research in African countries is 


pruning, a frenzy of cost-cutting en- 
sued which hnd very little to do with 
! intellectual virtues and vices. Vague 
: Darwinian notions that the fittest 
1 might survive have yielded to an aware- 
ness that much irreparable damage has 
been done. Such policy as there has 
been has favoured short term material 
advantage, and promoted extremely 
parochial judgments about what is 
academically valuable. It is hardly 
surprising that the wicked social scien- 
ces should have sustained heavy 
casualties and that development siu- 
dies should be considered Rn unafford- 
able luxury. But the losses in area 

although they may, IB the long term, 
be greatly regretted. 

. Tnc organization of Afrienn studies 
in the UK has mnde it very vulnerable 
to indiscriminate cuts. There are two 
distinct institutional patterns: in a few 
universities (c.g. London. Birming- 
ham and Edinburgh) there are special- 
ist centres or departments of African 


states". Graduate students iif 
bridge started tlicirownlS n ^ 
on 'Society and 
Africa' two years nroh?/ ,n ^ 

over three decades we 
North Amcrica with some of iifi 
ing Africanists. Our reputation^ 

and ndult education program?,^ JS 

?Mfi eX| ?fu ments wth new GCHujj 
^ Bbus , e i 1™°^ studied 
the third world, will receive less an. 
port from the universities and rolX 
lien they need. As. the director^ 
London s thriving Africa Centre it 

?or n fc Cmarke J’ ,berc is a "y^mii 
for African studies" among the 

population of this country, a deae to 
know about topics of “contemn 
use and interest", to which AfS* 
throughout the country have dew 
their best to respond. 

Many would regard this as oneof fc 
most important pragmatic concern d 
our subject. However, it would be i 
mistake to assume that the function of 
“multicultural studies" is simply to 
make inner-city life more tolerable or 
manipulate. In these uneasy sod 
economically straitened times, fa 
arguments against insularity and for 
open-mindeancss need emphasis. B« 
to imagine that a useful understand!^ 
of the wider world will present ilselfto 
us without a conscious investment of 
time, effort and resources, is plainh 
mistaken. 

Whether our main motive Is tbe 
security and prosperity of our on 

nnnilintinn nr n 


African studies l rW" ° f ,h ? i vidcr world wiU P resent « 
droDDcd slinmlv nJ’S , % ? S ‘ ^ H s without a conscious investmea 
teachS “Pt*? n ,OU has , thc '"no, effort and resources, is pit 

“ of . .f uro P ean ,an - mistaken. v 

u Cgional or Whether our main motive Is 
. E ua 8 cS h ®ve become in- security and prosperity of our t. 
ter nee! ‘for 1 our t ?^n!^ re i * ® rea ‘ population, or a humanitarian couca 
work^nthn i studL : nts to * or a continent of underprivilegf 

ofmVncvandliSn r^ !» r , bu restnehonx people, the advancement of Afria 

remain rhi ? y n,low thcai lo slu ^ ies sllould be a matter of actin 

Srp >rfint!„n . d ong c r^, ugh to 1,01 J usl P flssive interest. By the Lon 

. E Slmf. ? ,,agc , k,lk . convention the countries of the EB 

r Afrirn wilJi. h^vgjjisisied mi u s pecial relation! 1 

ci ff ? red : Wc cun no longc r withAfrieri , us the conimcntcioscit 

y 13 * 1 . n S teachers and cxuiniucrs and in so innny respects dependent i 

mrvlSf W ^ rtUt i? I, ii WhIch "F 01 * nur Furopc . In France this has provide 
ni.r ™ “ Wt nrc l,ard 'Pre ss cd to run conscious stimulus for the dwelt 
finvi.r Wc i a11 ? °R‘ ?r ment of African studies, and two yei 

inns tninf I r ^ j 1 acad «niic visi- ago our association became a four 
A , n • und 1 he rest net ions er member of the new European Cat 
RHin n h 0 n ,^ , i U Cn,s ! wlshin ,? 10 “mie to cil for Afrienn Studies. Wc have mu 
... ,. n u !° well ^publicized work to do - conspicuously, devek 

‘■ a i<irn , tlun here. And wc nrc ing our library and teaching rcsotnci 


studies with full-time staff and denrm I™!!- l,sc ^ d,a * poorest of 

courses. But the majority of "Afrienn 0 f ol,t,nc,lls ; I s an absurdity, as well ns u 

i ^ S ^' ar ^f|i S P^r se ^^™^out^ rangc £" y '" °“ r h ' S,0riCai 

of disciplinanly-defined faculties and !r u hurH _ 


» increasingly 
difficult to gain tenure, not only fe- 
cause too many candidates are trying 
[e Y Potions but, also, 
because financial support for research 
and scholarship, except in the natural 
sciences, has Been reduced. 

considerations seem to 

d * lon * 011 Ule ca “»P«s- Irving 
• general secretary 

“*® AropHCM Association ,of Uni- 
wrsity Professors, spoke recently of 
tow faculty morale. ‘TTiere.’s a pertep- 

i y° 9 ng people not only, for productive 
careers, but to Uye lives of dignify and 
P'HP 08 ** were called upon 'to 
fashion leadere who could weigh ded- 

p [° taote lb = public 
good*, Most of all, they w 6 re exnected 

pf ihe urdividuai phis the ethical and 
njoral . choices confronting society 
ooufcj pe thoughtfully examuied. 

P ui P°ks still may tre 
* ,r U? j w ^ catalogue and pidusly 
recited at commencement. But • 
throughput the year the reality is quite 
different. Caught in a scramble for 
students many colleges are de spe rarely 
marketing new programmes. 

Such fields as English, history^ the 
fine arts - which were at one time a 
stronghold fin* degree Candida Lea r ace 


The Carnegie Foundation will also 
thousands of students and 
faculty at representative colleges and 
universities all over the nation. This 
will provide information about the 

S?Sf ll &. 0 ^ th S nati0Iul1 facu Ity and 
.®S 3 ent Jodyj. about their .personal 

’ : Shire’ n'ln A? 6 e *P crie ncS^Selr 

’ j valuations of their ‘ 
° n *A^ flt, 1 attitudes toward srie- 

dfle educational and sadat concerns. 

American education should be a 
seamless web. There Is an urgent need ' 

^fssesissssss- 

ably shapes the nation’s schools, The 
curricijlum confusion In the first years 

^S U ? n least in 

, [^ri| the confusion, at the collegiate 

IF the push for excellence is tb 

■SC. inrf ur B ent .^at (he nation's ' 
colleges and universities also hsk hand 
questions, a bout the pu ! 

qua (ity ‘of their Work. ' 


^ '-ii r .. . Kiiuugnoui a range 
of disciplinanly-defined faculties and 
departments, and contribute region- 
ally specialized components for degrees 
in, for example, economics or natural 
resources In universities like Cnm- 

,*8 e sod York, there arc centres 
with small staffs which serve as foci for 
this network of African studies. Else- 
where espenahy in the colleges and 

of , k th £ re ls a - ai;8e numbe r 

of people who have a secondary rc- 

jS abl ty f ° r teBchirt 8 African sub- 

th :? s Pi daUsfl d centres have 

rotr *v. eaV « y a ^ ected by cuts since 
1981, the effects on the more dispersed 

E^im Afrlcaa studies have been 

drastic ^™ * t0 obsorvc > but no less 

.n^f f ^ eJu ' y l981 round of cuts 
f pr 2? e8s of Bttrftion had 
alpsady set in. Since the mid-1970s 


It is hard for those or us who see Ihe 
value of African studies as entirely 

e obvious to consider how we might 
.our interests to the sceptic, 
interests arise from the very old 
and very strong bonds between Britain 
and many of the countries of modern 
Africa. 

There are two kinds of reason for 
continuing to study Africa: the intel- 
lectual and the pragmatic. Prominent 
among the former is the fact that over 
S ra A deCades our . empirical concern 
with_ Africa has enabled us to convene 
a wide range of disciplines in the 
processes of research and teaching. It 
f , I ] cra!, y acknowledged that 
interdisciplinary area studies achieved 
a minor revolution in the social sden- 

i^ ri "?5 el960s J and 1970s. Many 
important ideas and methods, subset 


i.uiwfji.. Ill riiiuci: |||l> jins piurwn 

conscious stimulus for the devclo 
ment of African studies, and two yes 
ago our association beenme a foam 
er member of the new European Con 
cil for Afrienn Studies. We have m« 
work to do - conspicuously, devdoj 
ing our library and teaching resource 
and our first-hand knowledge of ti 
Francophone and Lusophonc com 
tries. 

Afrienn studies in the UK has bet 
losing personnel and resources « 
pace, and for reasons, which are qmt 
unrelated to its intellectual am 
pragmatic value. This attrition mustfr 
stopped, but it will require specific mi 
resolute intervention. Our pressures 
a new Hay tcr-style inquiry into Afn 

nn«i L r. n Cm* Un/J n cirmnAfuC 


a new nayicr-styie inquiry inw r 
con studies has so far had a sympai 
tic hearing, but unless such a reviev 
undertaken soon a great deal of ir 
parable damage will have been dir 


already set in. Since the mid-lwS and mcthod s, subse- 

"“ been a dejdlhe in' funds fS 9j® n t dy appU f . d t0 the stu dy of the 
African research, especially^ those aS . w ? rId ' , were pioneered by 

B ? nab,e b y l be?ocfai y Science ttonSvfE M^ Afr i c , a: l " e ia *erpreta- 

Rtsearch Council: In 1977, 2 3 oer 5?^., tbn{qlt ?» of human origins and 

rentof thft SSRC’sbudgetW^devoS Sjl? n8 ' of , «vironiriental dc- 

to African studies, but by 1982 this ifnmf? 0Ili aad , of the structure of 
sb^re bad dropped to 0.8 per cent. The ? ytholo 8 y and oral history, 

specialised suncominitteewhlch used 5 oi examples of our particu- 

to attend to AfrlSffi hS imh 6ty - ,B °t «« a boration, and our 
swallowed up into the oresent enthusiasm for transgressing discinlin- 

Phous . -En^e^ S e p,aSg & otE- 

Committee . Lack of research frm^ tLttl?, .^ttenchment which is now 
has^obUged many teacher? and stu- “ p [°^ uce a similar flow pf 


paraoie oamage win nave ucai«* 
We must ensure that specific ! 
port for African studies is re-es 1 
lished In the University Oranti 0 
mittec - in grant-awarding bodies 
the SSRC, and in every orgaruai 
which has it in its power to muuc 

the future of our branch of learning 
the universities and colleges vc a 
insist that African studies cannot 
subsumed adequately within ot 
conventional disciplinary rubrics, i 
often it has been allowed to slip no 
the interstices. 

We must insist that African sbic 
cannot be pursued unless direct 1 
active links with African coupmes 
sustained. Just as the natural saeo 
have their distinctive costs, so we w 
the resources to visit and wore. 
Africa, to bring African studenuj 
teachers here, and to send outshine 
and researchers there. 

African studies in the UK was o 

up by enthusiastic and persistent wo 
and the careful construction 
friendships and worldng relating 
on this great continent. we can^P 
der what has been achieved^ __ 

nnir*lrlu Or uw rsn Rnnlv OUT 6000* 


sandthe 


■ quality 'of their Work. This urgendv is 
rooted not fust on the campuses but in 
Society. -itself; in th'e need to - Imbrove 
the education of the next generation oF 
.citizens ;and leaders, ^j-.. 

0-V.- 


A, F. Roberts 

the author is president of the Afi 
Studies Association of the. u 
Kingdom. . • " ' ’ # 
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rriMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 7.9.84 


Bryan Taylor and Elizabeth Taylor on numbers and standards in the universities of the 1990s 

The production line j , 


his common sense that any decline in 
5 numbers of candidates or adm.s- 
I to the universities may ^ accom- 
Sdbya decline in standards if the 
throughput is mainioined. This urtielc 
SB * method for exploring the 
reSionship quantatively. 

Institutions have not been very suc- 
cHsfnl In attracting students in recent 
S. At best there has been slow 
Urth in the proportion of the 
Luladon seeking higher education, 
□ that expansion has been due to 
increasing candidature by women. In 
pany parts of the world there has been 
neal decline in the attractiveness of 
higher education. The reasons offered 
fa this dissatisfaction have been many 
bat Tribe was in little doubt when he 
wrote In 1975: 

». . , many pupils perform the 
service of advising tneir teachers . . . 
that their unskilled and uneducated 
parents are earning more money than 
their pedagogues ...” 

Others nave suggested that the 
proportion of the population partici- 
pating in higher education is, in part, 
determined ay their perception of the 
rtmrds offered by society for that 
jwttipation. The long lead times 
involved in allowing market forces to 
determine demand and supply in this 
way must endanger anxiety about the 
future satisfaction of social demands 
fa skilled manpower. 

In broad terms higher education is 
passively driven by demands from 
toth-formers and their advisers, with 
lipl exceptions where manpower 
planning or special interests restrict 
the satisfaction of demand. If this 
generalization continues to hold in the 
Bptrt-ihe -demand- for training in 

C cular subjects may be more in- 
atrve than any consideration ot 
Age Participation Rates and Qualified 
Participation Rates. 

Oyer the last two years there 1ms 
wen a perturbation of trends beenuse 
of university and University Grunts 
Commiltee reactions to Government 
restrictions, hence forecasts will be 
precarious. 

The absoloutc reduction in entry 
■umbers in 1982 and 1983 is likely to he 
repeated In 1984 as a direct conscqu- 
°t governmental demnnds for n 
reduction in student numhers. 
Although it Is the total university 
Wwauon which has to be reduced, 


forced to lower their demands in terms 
of entry quality. 

In short, if the electrical engineering 
industry can absorb Hn output of say, 
2.5UU graduates nycor from the univer- 
sities, it sccins likely that this output 
can be sustained. The industry still 
benefits from the overflow production 
which is vulnerable (o any reduction in 
demand for .higher education. 
Although this paper concentrates on 
graduate production by the universi- 
ties, the remaining graduate produc- 
tion by the public sector cannot be 
disregarded. 

Table 1 indicates that only about 50 
per cent of candidates for admission 
arc accepted - the other 50 per cent are 
inadequately qualified, unable or un- 
willing to enter university. Hence, if 
there were a 50 percent drop in the size 
of the 18-year-old cohort, it may still 
be possible to sustain the same 
throughput of university students by 
reducing entry standards and influenc- 
ing the other reasons. 

In spite of the uncertainty in trends 
in total higher education population 
terms, consideration oF a single subject 
(or limited group of disciplines) may 
nonetheless point the way lo the 
future. 

Tabic I showed the numbers of 
“home" candidates per year seeking 
entry to read clcclricnl engineering in 
British universities. Over the same 
period there has been a significant 
growth in the 1 8-ycnr-old cohort and it 
is helpful to remove this demographic 
effect. Figure I shows the number of 
“home” candidates per 13100 IR-yeur- 
olds. 


W] 


to major flexibility available to uni- 
YMatiei to achieve this reduction in 
EjNw to the first year. Hence 
wrevnll be a reduction in the num- 
^°^ a duatesin three or four years 
iMs is, of course, quite contrary 
m the wishes of the Secretary of State 
rlu ti° n Sir Keith Joseph who 
j™ ia prefer an increase in the num- 
'technology graduates. 

JI° 8 fil ? t year entrants in Table l 
^ ^ candidacy population 

s not Possible to determine 
correspondence because of 
h* !? w i 0f toe tabulations published 
universities central council in 
JgKions; Furthermore, forecasts 
to kT 4 mosl valuable if they could 
tviS Upo ? tb e most recent data, 
ihn “ re ,ae very data which show 
"“ireatest volatility. 

n«£i po, y ,c . chn l c s cannot be dlsrc- 
this analysis because 
pjare included in the Department of 

■SS^WjSSSS 

that ilJf 1 8 polytechnic. This implies 
lrS;tl» polytechnics are n valnnhlA 




WRfiKHriTM «wnann. i nere arc 
A ini^i ‘J 181 , tbe majority of stu- 
fcrred irP* y . ccbl,1C5 would have pre- 
’rera- a uni ver«ty but they 

a^toadeqnatdy qualified for 
man) ■2?'.'™ Sn^levds of unemploy- 


' nduc i Q g Increasing 
PosEK Potomiafstudents to opt 
SS l y for -entry to polytechrBc 
' toeir vnpfr Ia ? more keeping with 

■ ^ possihip nt ,oC “y run-dowD. 

consequence of this 
< > ^universities may be 

: •• • *r 


Sir Kellh: would prefer increase of 
technology graduates 

It will be seen that electrical en- 
gineering recruitment shared the con- 
sequence of the relative aversion of 
18-year-olds to sciences and technolo- 
gies until the mid-1970s, following 
which it has enjoyed a relative resurg- 
ence in popularity. Over the last few 
years, its popularity has “stabilised at 
about 6.2 candidates per 1 ,000 18- 
year-olds. Inspection of the figure will 
not yield much of a clue as to whether 
this stability is transient or not; and if it 
changes, will it go up or down? Tnc 
most recent points in Figure A hint 
that wc have just passed a peak in 

‘“ficlriyl'if the relatively steep rise 
ovpr the preceding eight years con- 
tinues, the demographic decline will 
have little impact on recruiiment to the 
subject - if we have passed a peak in 
popularity on the other hand, ine 
downturn will be. compounded with 
the demographic decline and the in- 
dustry would have cause for concern.- 
This argument will be continued 

below. " • . 

A given number of candidates in a 
year wiU have a range of A levelscores 
i A»5 B*4. . . .and so on, sub- 

ject to UCCA caveats). If entrants are 
selected such that only 50 per «nt are 
admitted, On average flnhwt »p iajf 
6 f the A. level rente wUlbe admitted. 
These entrants will have a mean- 


grade" of A level. Common sense ^ • 

suggests that the larger proportion of “ • 

candidates admitted, the lower will be 3 4 _ 

this mean grade. This is illustrated for ^ 
etccirical engineering in Figure B. The 
correlation between the percentage of jj 
candidates admitted and the mean- _ 
grade of entrants is very high (p 1 g 3- 
0.001). All UCCA subject categories ° J- 

explorcd show this sort of relationship - 
as might be expected, but electrical **L— . p- 

engineering has the highest level of 1 

correlation. 1970 

The most recent coordinates for 
Figure B (1982 entry) were mean- 
grade A level at 11.5 and 43.0 per cent FIGURE A “Home” 
of candidates were admitted. UCCAper 1,000 18-y 

The relationships in Figures A and B and DES (1983), 
can be coalesced with the forecasted 
numbers of 18-ycar-olds so as to 
extend Figure A to 1999 as is illus- 
trated in figure C. There is a “trade- 
off between numbers of entrants (and 
by implication of graduates) and their 
entry quality. Suppose that the capac- FIGURE B The “ 
ity and resources of schools of electri- relationship a 

cal engineering in British universities between the S 

arc adequate for the throughput of percentage of a 

2,700 "home" entrants, the capacity •home 1 candidates ® 
will be Filled by reducing entry stan- ihrouahUCCA - 
dards as necessary. There is a lower nifmttinilln r 

boundary of acceptable standards, but electrical 5 

it is unlikely to be reached in electrical pn . . . n n - 

engineering by the end of the century - ^ 

although n will be- in some other courses and the 0 
subjects. This comment begs u ques- mean-grams a 
lion but the principal objective of this level points score ^ 
paper is to invite 11 critical appraisal of of entrants. ^ 

the methodolugy rather than its con- (Sources: Table 1 
elusions. There will be n comparative supra for fjj 

paper in due course. percentages. ^ 

The regression line for Figure B (via Mean -grades from ^ 
an arcsine transformation) is :■ University v 

percent of candidates admitted* (sin Statistics Volume 1 5 

lUGC/USRland'? 

[ 1 |1 Kin for earlier years, ** 

mean-grade - 2U.H7 I 1 x lU[ ' estimated from 
wn.234 J Table r.l of UCCA 

, , Annual Statistical 

Hcnco, a mean score of entrants of Sbppfements.) 
9.0 A level points implies the admis- 
sion of 59.9 per cent of cnndidalcs. If 
there is capacity for 2,700 “home" 
entrants, the ocliui! number of candi- 
dates will he therefore 
“home" candidates = 2,700 x 100/ 

59.9- 4,508. 

Supposing this relates to the entry 
yenr 1995, when there will be an 
estimated 638,000 18-year-olds in Bri- 10 ■ 
tain, it will be appreciated that there 
will need to be:- 

4,508/638 => 7.07 candidalcs/l.UOO 18- 
year-olds. 9 ’ 

As with all regressions, there is 
uncertainty and the 95 per cent confi- 
dence limits are from 6.80 to 7.36 
candidates/ 1,000 18-year-olds. 

Figure 3 illustrates the use of these 
arguments for mean-grades of intakes jj 
from 7 to 11 points, given an intake of ? 

, 2.700 annually. The vertical bars rep- 8 

resent ihe 95 per cent confidence Imuts > 

for each line. It will be seen, for H 
example, that to sustain a mean-grade g f 

of 11 points a higher proportion of g 

18 -year-olds has to be attracted than 8 
r has hitherto been achieved. • '§ . 


YEAR OF ENTRY 


FIGURE A “Home” electrical engineering candidates for admission through 
UCCA per 1,000 18-vear-olds. (Sources: UCCA Annual Reports, CUA (1978) 
and DES (1983). 



a of oAndldatas admitted 
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Suppose the relative popularity of 
electrical engineering rCmafris con- 
stant at about 6.2 1 candidates/1,000 
18 -year-olds and there are 2,700 en- 
trants per year, the average A level 
points of entrants could remain better 
than 10 points until about 198Mropto 
nine by 1992 and to eight ty.! 994 - 
problems of employers will not be 
relieved by seeking to escape their 
shortfall of graduates by an approach 
to the public sector, because the 
mean-grades decline will be accompa- 
nied By a reducion in entrants to 
electrical engineering outside the um- 

VC R the industry needs the output of 
2,700 entrants with the average cabbre 

S^^-irpsrtdS 

would-be unwise to postpone the 
inducement Modi dnwnbv Moadw, 
because of the long lead tunes, it Will, 
the n be top late. , ' j 

Bryan Taylor is planning officer at the 
Universi^BiU^piabyh Taylor is 
principal 0 / AA T Consultants. 
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FIGURE C Legend as for Fig. I extended to forecast the relationship between 
candidates/! ,000 18-year-olds necessary to achieve live mean-grade A level 
scores; assuming 2,700 entrants per year. 


I extended fo forecast the relatlonahJp between 
necessary to achieve live mean-grade A level 


En try year |~T 977 | 1878 1979 1680 1981 19 B 2 jlfla 3 

through UCCA 9 * SS ' (a) 3730 4150 4800 6536 6690 6863 5856 

Entrants 2130 2530 2791 2842 2614 2298 

- . ? 7~ 67,2 58:2 62.7 50.4 40.9 43.0 40.8 

TABLE i . ‘Home’ candidate nunibera and antry numbers to electrical 
engineering and the percentage of candidates admitted In 
the year* shown. (Source: UCCA Annual Reports.) 
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Identifying the landed interest 


by J. P. Kenyon 

An Open Elite? England 1540-1880 
by Lawrence Stone and 
Jeanne C. Fawtler Stone 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £24.00 
ISBN 0198226454 

It has long been an axiom of historical 
thinking, nere and abroad, that what 
ensured the stability and endurance of 
the Engjish governing classes, com- 
pared with their less fortunute Con- 
tinental counterparts, was that they 
were always open to the influx of new 
wealth and new blood from the mer- 
chant classes. Encouraged hy a few 
obvious examples, we envisage a 
stream of wealthy merchants and 
manufacturers buying landed estates, 
marrying their children into the gentry 
and nobility, and their sons accepting 
the power and responsibility inherent 
in social leadership. Concomitantly, 
though rather less clearly, the younger 
sons of the fended elite, unhampered 
by possession of a title, still less by 
social prejudice, are seen as taking 
themselves off in large numbers to the 
shop or the counter, eventually to 
make a fortune which is syphoned back 
into land. 

An agreeable picture; but this rigor- 
ous new analysis conducted by Law- 
rence Stone with the aid of his wife 
Jeanne, shows that it is faulty at every 

K They show that the English 
elite were every bit as tenacious 
as their Continental neighbours; they 
made every effort to keep the estate in 
the family, even in the person of 
fur-distant cousins, or of in-laws who 
were then obliged to hyphenate or 
change their name. Also, contrary to 
legend, it seems to have been very rare 
after 1700 for a major family to 
collapse, ond fall out of the elite, 
because of extravagance leading to 
bankruptcy. Suqh newcomers as there 
were to county society were mainly 
from the lower ranks of the gentry, for 
- —whom -8 tone reirtvw'fomifoer'^le— 
modfi term “parish gentry”; men who 
had risen In wealth and status by the 
lottery of inheritance, advantageous 
marriage alliances, assiduous land im- 
provement, or the tenure of govern- 
ment office. Very few traders or 
businessmen sought entrance to the 
elite, though near London they might 
purchase a small house in the country 
ror recreational purposes. (Stone 
makes a clear distinction between a 
"house in the country" and a “country 
house", the latter being at the centre of 
a large estate and the owner's principal 
residence.} In the three counties they 
have studied over the period 1540 to 
1880, the Stones ean only find 137 
mercantile “interlopers", only 6 per 



Masons at work on Improvements to a country house. 


cent of all owners, and one third of all 
purchasers. 

On the other hand, lawyers, bankers 
and financiers were readily accepted. 
Clearly “a director of the Bank of 
England or the East India Company 
had more in common with a landed 
squire or even a nobleman than either 
had with a cotton manufacturer from 
Manchester or a retail tradesman from 
London". It seems that that vivid 
Victorian epithet “counter- jumper" 
expressed a prejudice of longstanding. 


professions, just as in the rest of 
Europe”, 


Similarly, scarcely any young! 
in fact went into trade; certain! 


;er sons 
ly from 


this sample only fifteen over the whole 
period bought-- their way back into 
landed society by the profits of trade. 


Instead, they chose the armed forces 
^of_the,taw VJ and Inereasinalw, as^h*-, 
eighteenth ■ century unfolded, the 
church and the East India Company. 
They staffed, in fact, what Stone cafis 
“the imperial service elite". Some, of 
course, were lucky enough to inherit a 
sizeable estate through marriage, and 
never left the elite at all. 

Presented with all Stone’s intellec- 
tual bravado and literary buoyancy, 
and buttressed by 51 statistical tables, 
each linked to a graph or diagram in 
the text, this is convincing enough to 
roe innumerate, though nis previous 


work has often aroused a storm among 
statisticians. (Conscientious readers 
will wish to tackle Appendix II, on 
Hie methodology of quantification", 
first.) 


His main problem has been one of 
definition. Because of the small size of 
the nobility and baronetcy, and the 
dubious status or knighthood, it is nol 
easy to dedde who was of the elite and 
who not. Stone's solution is ingenious. 
Arguing that a member of the elite 
proclaimed his status hy the possession 
of a suitable mansion, with an exten- 
sive pleasure park as well as an 
agricultural estate, he lias established a 
quality measurement based on the 
number of public rooms, or units, 
using contemporary prints and plans, 
sometimes inspecting the house itself 
, where it survives. It was. in fuel, the 
ulmost invariable practice of the rising 
man to extend his house or build n 
bigger one. and the cost of such 
operations were intimidating; by 1800 
owners were being quoted f f. Iflf) for n 
gateway and porter's lodge, £2,000 for 
a new lake, £1,200 a mile for park 
walls. Even so. Stone can find no dear 

,-^mple. oL bankruptcy j»rising.from 
building operations, despite persistent 
rumours and legends to this effect. 

This is a not unreasonable proce- 
dure, given the difficulty of estab- 
lishing landed Income, even by refer- 
ence to land tax returns. What I am a 
little doubtful about is the size of the 
sample. The whole book is based on an 
intensive study of three counties, Hert- 
fordshire, Northamptonshire and 
Northumberland, plus a thin comet’s 
tail of cnsual evidence from a few other 
areas. Hertfordshire, of course, is 
taken as representative of the home 
counties, even then within commuting 
distance of London; Northampton- 
shire as a prosperous midlands county, 
comparable, 1 suppose, (though Stone 


does not say so), with Bedfordshire, 
Leicestershire, perhaps Warwickshire. 
Northumberland, which Stone admits 


was a totally different society right 
through to 1880, can be lumped 
together with Cumberland and West- 
moreland, perhaps Lancashire. We 
arc left wondering about such idiosyn- 
cratic, but extremely wealthy, counties 
as Kent and Cornwall, or for dial 
matter about the whole western bloc. 
Is it reasonable to suppose thnt York- 
shire resembled Northumberland, or 
that East Anglia resembled ,inv of 
Stone’s sample counties? One of his 
most important discoveries is "the 
virtunl abdication of responsibility for 
local government by the elite in North- 
amptonshire, and to a lesser degree in 
Hertfordshire, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury". “Incomplete data" fur North- 
umberland suggest to him that this was - 
a national trend, which the revival of a 
concept of public service in the 
nineteenth century was too late to 
arrest. 

Ibis is u bold ussumption indeed, 
but Stone is at his most commanding 
when he abandons statistics and 
embarks in chapter eight on n "profile 
of the landed elite” from the fifteenth 
to the early twentieth century. Gone 
are the anxious percentages, instead 
Such words ns 


such words as “some, “many", 
■almost" and "nearly” arc laid under 
heavy contribution. This and the two 
chapters which follow, on the social 
function of the country house, the 
cultural ideals it embodied, and the 
financial constraints upon its opera- 
tion, will be the most rewarding, and 
certainly the most stimulating part of 
the book for most readers. 


Much of what he says about the 

“ft ° HPP<* class privac^ 
naltd by the introduction of 
dor. the invention of Ok bcBpj^j 
the consequent segregation V 
vants, wdl be fnniilfar from pSvS 
work. But Ins inquisitive eye also 2 
in the fact thnt in the ciiS 

century bedrooms moved u St 

the firs floor; the ground ilJbr roo® 
certainly those at the front, 

rooms of parade , or “state rooms’ 
For formal entertaining. And since & 
family decamped to London all winter 
for the season such rooms need no 
longer be heated in proportion to their 
size. Gun rooms, studies, libraries 
billiard rooms bespoke an increasini 
specialization. f 

Sometimes he goes too far. hit true 
for instance, that the English focused 
all their money on the country house 
whereas in Europe the emphasis was 
on the town house? What aboui 
Spencer House, Buckingham Hume 
on the one hand, Vaux-lc- Vicomtc on 
the other? But even if they arc open io 
criticism in detuil, suen ideas arc 
fruitful and stimulating, ami they 
abound in his last cliapicr, “The Land- 
ed Elite and English Society”, which 
treats us to a brilliant, if idiosyncratic, 
profile of a class. 

If we abandon the idea that the 
English landed classes were an open 
elite, and I think Stone obliges us to 
modify it at the very least, whence 
their remarkable stability and endur- 
ance? Stone argues that instead ol 
resenting their social superiors the 
English bourgeoisie, urban and rural, 
did their best to imitate them; upper 
class standards were unquestioning 
accepted, even the aristocratic coded 
the duel. (An irritated Lord Chief 
Justice said in 1812 that “it was high 
time to stop this spurious chivalry of 
the counting house".) Stone argue* 
lhai in the uhsenee of any substantial 
- -barrier* - of legal privilege~ , - I genorcf 
society was sliced and sliced again into 
extremely thin status layers, subtly 
separated from each otner by the 
delicate but infinitely resistant lines of 
snobbery". But I think wc arc groping 
here, just as Shirley Lctwin was in her 
subtle und rewurding study of the 
concept of a gentleman. Just as Impor- 
tant was the elite’s relations with the 
tenant farmers who cultivated their 
estates, and their relaxed attitude to 
the rural working classes. As Stone 
himself says, what enabled the elite to 
survive nearly to the end of the 
nineteenth century was their "acute 
sense of limits on the free exercise of 
power". 

J. P. Kenyon is professor of modem 

history at the University of St Andrew. 
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island 

radicals 

TheExperlenceof Defeat: Milton and . 
Some contemporaries ■ 
by Christopher HUI 
Faber, £12^ ■ V 

ISBN057I'1323 75 

Despite a certain wistfulness, The 


. topher Hill goes on and bn. He seems 
finaUy lo have shaken off the effects of 
the devastating assault upon hi? bistor- 
1 , . method, his historiographical 
achievement, and his intellectual in- 
tegrity that would have stilled toast 
other scholars. Hfs recent efforts have 
been and. without the fierce 

partisanship that characterizes his best . 
work. Tfte Experience of Defeat is a 
return to form. This is archetypal Hill: 
a reshuffling of his great pack of index 
cards to lay out another of the joker- 
laden games of . patience at which ho 
excels. 

After a brief foray into ibe world of . 
literary criticism - a world he notably 
failed to. turn upside down 4 - Hill has - 


returned to the historical subject that 
he has frequently described ashisKing ' 
Charles s head: King Charles's bead. As 
his theoretical dogmatism has moder- 
ated, Ills historical interests have 
moved ever leftward. Once the advo- 
cate of the parliamentary cause in tola. 
Hill soon began to champion only 
those military and political radicals 
within it. This led to his rehabilitation- 


of the Levellers and Diggers. But when 
other scholars proved them disappoin- 
tingly conventional, Hill turned to the 1 
revolution’s mystics arid mystagogues,, 
tovshing attention on the Ranters and 
the Fifth Monarchy men. As 'he foi- 


re volution’s mystics arid mystagogues,, 
tovshing attention on the Ranters and 
the Fifth Monarchy men. As' he fol- 
Jowqd the internal fragmentation of 
left-wing fringe groups, old radicals 
became new reactionaries. God's En- 
glishman, as he dubbed Oliver Crom- 
well, was the devil’s tool when viewed 
from, the eyes 'of the mlllenarlan sects 
that -he studied next.- Quakers, Seek- 
ers, Mortal is ts, Muggletonjans have' 
now all been movedto centre stage 
though, even by Hill’s standards, fhdr 
contribution .to the revolution was' 
slight. . . ; '• ; : 

i- Ini 77?e Experience of Defeat iwe 
follow much the same slithering cast of 


characters who first appeared in The-, 
World Turned Upside D own, a book 
Hill described as a “Worm’s eye view? 
of me revolution. Indeed,, Ibis w6rk: 
might be considered Jts sequel. The 
focus' now is on the fate pf the radicals' 
after their movements were bypassed. 

, Gfrdq their transience, there should- be 
pJen|ya(materiaL. Nevertheless, m£>st 


. of the appearances are cameos, brief 
sketches of individuals loosely orga- 
nized into chapters. There are seven 
sentences on John Wildman, four 
paragraphs on Edmund Ludlow, six 

K on Oliver Cromwell. The book 
185 no analytic frame. There is no 
grouping of people by their subsequent 
experiences; no grouping of experi- 
eneesby age, or education, or occupa- 
tion. There are.no principles of inclu- 
sidriorexduslqniihose .who appear 
are Hill’s desert island radicals. There 
is Some broadening from the narrow . 
band .of sects he treated earllef: a nod 
at : the regiddes executed after the 
restoration; a peek at the edectic 
Henry Stubbe; 1 , an uncomfortable 
glance at a few presbytcriari ministers 
who were made redundant in the 
1660s. ; ■ 

But the centre of the book remains 
the cranks, crackpots, screwballs and 
fanatics, the nutters. arjd kooks .who 
appear in the wake of every; genuine' 
movement for social reform and who 
' become the principal barrier to lasting 
change. They ?re Ideologues who take 
ideas to their most extreme conclu- 

S ? purists who proclaim, like 
ies m the' 1960s, ‘'we can’t be 
,-wewant.everythfngi” heap- 
able of constructive action, they 1 art 
men dbsq»ed . with symbolic action: 
digging on. common Mi appointing ■ 
the mpmeqt fot thesccond rowing an! 
dimWng a hillside, to awaJt’lt; riding : 
into qiutol otrin ass accompanied by 
paun-waving ^tiivsiasU, Thwe^erq 


the accomplishments of the more rep- 
resentative groups of “the revolution' 
that failed.’ In fact, their historical 
achievement was the passage of the 
Clarendon Code and the Conventicle 
Act. 

• Hill has always asserted that he was 
not studying a lunatic fringe. His 
contention has never made much 
headway with historians, though stu- 
dents are usually moved by his inspired 
account of what, afa safe distance, 

: seem harmless eccentridties. Until 
Jonestown and the Moonles there 
existed a reflexive sympathy for com- 
munitarian freedom and a reflexive 
odium for governmental restraint. In 

;^u a , n M ake L ,he P Iace of the absent 

royalists, this has served to cast Crom- 
well in the role of dictatorial oligarch 
and mads his brief encounters with the 
visionaries and the vjsioiiless seem tho 
climacterics df the revolution. Hardly 
anything could be further from the 

SSlSR n< ? d ho,d no brief for 
Cromwell to observe his agony over 

out i ho ? who might be encom- 
passed and the restraint that was 
J£ c J° s .® d P uni shmenl could qpt 
T*! e . real challenges to the 
■■SaSW the ^PMon of re-: 

■ rgg toni^M fore all On the right. , 
f™™. foreign JiWaders, frqm Septs 
Mv -toydui- intriguers; In a - 

i J^VAssertimi of the Underlying • 


importance of extremism in the history 
of the revolution begins with a plea » 
remember the forgotten, the down- 
trodden, and the excluded from pow- 
er. In the preface he begs historians to 
embrace total history, which in tms 
context means the study of all group* 
to the left of the Levellers. His aw*" 
might elidt more sympathy were it 
the case that we have more studies?' 
the Ranters than the republicans; pus* 
on the Levellers than the 
byterians; more explications of rnrc 
lenarian ideas than royalist ones, 
thing has done more to diminish w 
centrality of the English Revolution 
that did occur than onsessive con *f“ 
tration upon the English revolu ,! 
that didn’t occur. 

The Experience of Defeat draws “J 
once again into that zany world tna 


a world in which all the mwxis* ■■ 
appear to have been wntten 
Groucho rather than Karl. A wond 
which there is no such thing as a saw y 
clause. A world in which each attemp 
to take the heartbeat of the revolution 
by measuring the pulse of its ® 
extreme members can only lead to tn 
’ disorientating conclusion: ertber ■ 
man is dead or my watch has stopp®- 

Mark KisMansky 

Mark Kishlansky is 

r- of history alike University ofCHm? 
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A fresh 
vision 

^Complete Poetical Works of 
TjacjBS Hardy 

afomtlffo: Satires of Circumstance; 
)bra«l*of Vision; Late Lyrics and 

fuller 

MtA bySamuel Hynes 

Oucmlon Press: Oxford University 

Pita, £35.00 

1 SBN 019812783 9 

ThePodry of Thomas Hardy: a study 

hut and Ideas 

h William E- Buckler 

to* York University Press, $27.51) 

ISBN 0814710468 

Dbu, who display'dst a life of 
commonplace . . . 

Still shall remain at heart unread 
eternally. 

These lines, from Hardy's poem "To 
Shakeipeare". occur in the second 
relume of Samuel Hynes’s thrcc- 
Tolume critical edition; they might 
serve as an epigraph to William Buck- 
fert study of the poetry, which insists 
above all that wc should not read the 

Down the 
ages 

Essays on Medieval Literature 
byJ.A. Borrow 

Oxford University Press. £17.5(1 

KBN019811I878 

fluuur: the poet as storyteller 

by Derek Brewer 

Macmillan. £25.00 

- SBtUU»284W3 

ftne twu colIcL'i lulls of essays, wiii- 
in by two of Britain's most disting- 
“shed medievalists, mid In both casus 
toaiaining essays produced over u 
span of twenty-live years, bear strong 
"tamal witness to a consensus 


poems (or even the Life ) in order to 
understand the man. 

There arc no surprises in Hynes's 
second volume; the same qualities 
that marked the first arc present here; 
however the introduction in the first 
volume remnins essential reading for 
the user of volume two, despite its 
cryptic brevity. There he will discover 
why Hardy’s manuscript punctuation 
is not given authority, though he may 
not find the accompanying dogmatism 
satisfying; and there he will find 
enunciated the principle which guided 
the choice between authoritative sub- 
stantive readings, though he will find 
its application not always consistent, 
and without local explanation. 

The text Hynes Inis established con- 
tains relatively few unfamiliar read- 
ings. and, so far ns I could discover, 
none of real significance. Readers 
familiar with "Line to a Movement in 
Mozart's E-flat Symphony" will be 
interested to sec how Hardy trans- 
forms its penultimate line by transpos- 
ing one word; those who admire the 
"Satires of Circumstance” will notice 
that the last line of “In the Restaurant” 
is improved in point of vcrsimiiitude 
and spoilt in point of rhythm by the 
alteration of “Let us” to “Let’s”. 
Hardy made these changes in a study- 
copy of Collected Poems; neither has 
previously appeared in print, but 


Variorum edition of 1978. It is also 
true that Hynes records all manuscript 
alterations, and has obtained access to 

[ irivatc collections closed to Gibson; 
»ut on the other hand. Gibson’s mode 
of annotation is fuller and more re- 
laxed, allowing him to provide in- 
formation not available in Hynes, and 
in a random check of two meticulous 

R icccs of work , Gibson's was marginal- 
t the more accurate. The existence of 
these two side by side is a salutary 
reminder to all textual editors that 
such activity will always be imperfect; 
and no serious unravcllcr of Hardy’s 
craftsmanship will want to be without 
either. 

Among the revisions that Hardy 
made to familiar poems, there is one in 
“Greut Things" that I suspect William 


neither ot these typical examples could 
be called remarkable. 

Nevertheless the establishment of a 
critical text is the primary reason why 
Hynes's edition is esscntiul , dsepite the 
existence of James Gibson’s excellent 


The old view is still there, encupsu- 
tor instance in Professor Hruw- 
» i preface: it is in brief that modem 
w ® n need to be educated into 
““Kval tastes, so thnt the medio viil- 
“t job is to identify modem assuinp- 
®nd show how they arc iti- 
8 Ppmpnate or inoperative. The new 
jPW) creeping upon us is that less 
JjacnanHcd than has remained stnblu. 

theocracy may have gone, 
J® •W* R vast lore of Bible 
®™fflentanes and penitential prac- 
Nevertheless people still grow 
™' ltn v c to dominate, engage in sex 
and word games. These areas of 

wtouiiy were a j wa y S | n f act aU( j 

2rfA Wn « n critics. The new 
w tne medievalist is to make tacit 
“Standings overt: and then, in- 
10 d ™w back and point where 
®*SBry to significant differences. 

attitude shows up most 
j , Bu rrow's lead article on 
ro^swithout Contexts: the Rawlin- 
lii* . ^ ■ *? ere Professor Burrow 
bJLIi * Y ^ ut fascinating set of 
fragments, boggles mildly 
u*f»nie of the more massively 
s2jl, r ? a .^ 0ns t0 them, and then 
(MR?- task of trying to work 
sw£!S c y are * not J usl trom “the 
cocoon page" (an exercise rightly 
as illusory), nor from 
Poand hn*f ICVa historical back- 
CVnk f !?“ ?“y information that 
SfiS.^S 1 ; T 5 e surprising thing is 
PQtm nnr ..- j l - ask often proves. One 
EH 11 f our tines long and 
SEtf 'uS?^ scnse at all; every 
*Wn C ^hf! ude 1 m to whom I have 
a, iKM'm^K Un ^ titJ oi) r decoded it 
^En a e b0U ^ of virginity- The 

'"w* buried in u 

*• m 0 y r culture they 
«Sn'J piy A dwied over six 
Another Fr« a m,»i 


(for Burrow deploys every scrap of 
evidence of this kind that lie can); 
rather, that literary forms contain 
unexpectedly large amounts of in- 
formation nut mcdieval-spccifie. Love 
songs and dances are two ureas of 
stability. Meditations on youth and age 
are a third, used to great effect by 
Burrow in iiitemrctum Chaucer’s 
Knight’s Talc, A fourth Is proverbial 
statement, analysed (once inure in 
connexion with age) in a piece on the 
saying recorded for at least seven 
centuries, "young saint .old devil". For 
most of these seven centuries, as 
Burrow notes, the saying has been 
.iJiruughly disapproved of by olfieiul 
culture' : it presupposes that there are 
different moralities for different life- 
stages. That lias not stopped people 
from continuing to say it, nor stopped 
writers I nun huliinemg precariously 
between official und unofficial moral- 
ity. In this respect the Prioress’s Tale 
arid Turn Jones, or indeed Tom 
Sawyer , urc all vnriatinns on the sumc 
theme : the render of Clmucer who has 
read Mark Twain is In n stronger 
position thun the one who has read the 
Miracles of the Virgin. 

Ideally, no doubt, one would linve 
rend both. It should not be thought 
that either Professor Burrow or Pro- 
fessor Brewer shows any sign of going 
back on the great works of data- 
collection of their predecessors. Both 
in fact use concordances and dictionar- 
ies heavily, Burrow for instance to 
explain the more recondite jokes of Sir 
Thopas. Brewer, at greater length, to 
investigate the ward sad in Chaucer, 
and its particular relevance to the 


Black 

poetics 

The Collected Poetry of Alm«C6salre 
translated by Clayton Eshleraan and 
Annette Smith 

University of California Press, £19,25 
ISBN 0 5 20043472 

The career of the Martinique poet. 
Aim* Cfisairc, is frequently presented 
in a scries of dramatic vignettes. There 
is, for example, that moment at the 
[yc£e in Fort-de-France when an un- 
conventional geography 


Buckler would appreciate: in the 
manuscript of Moments of Vision the 
line ‘‘Spinning down to Weymouth 
town” read "Vamping down to Bud- 
mouth town”. The increase in energy 
of the bicycling reference is admirable, 
but he would particularly relish the 
removal of a “Wessex" name associ- 
ated primarily with Hardy’s fiction. 
One of Buckler's passionately held 
beliefs is that writing novels was “the 
great cross that' [Hardy’sl aesthetic 
sensibility had to bear”, unfortunately 
he spoils what might be a fruitful 
argument by ovcrcmphatic insistence 
upon it; and this is true also of the 
.central thesis of his book - indeed, 1 
lost count of the times there occurred 
formulations of the idea that there is 
always a critical gap between the 
narrator of one of Hardy's puems and 

strange world of the Clerk's Tale. 
Here, one may admit, the connexion 
to modem limes appears to be zero, 
that tale as Chaucer wrote it being so 
unacceptable as to be taken automati- 
cally by the innocent modern reader as 
cither comic nr ironic. 

Professor Brewer does indeed jus- 
tify the declared aim of his preface - to 
rediscover lost assumptions - hy con- 
centration on such eases, and on the 
wider problems of “metonymy" as the 
guiding principle of Chaucerian poe- 
tics. However he too is found interes- 
tingly focusing on proverbs, pondering 
the uges of man, mid declaring I for 
instance) that the comic types of the 
fabliau “represent the basic structures 
or our lives in Europe", with nil die 
possible conflicts generated by age, 
sex, class und job. ‘These do not much 
change over the centuries”, he rc- 
murks; nnd he is supported by Bur- 
row’s even more provocative remark 
that "The unconscious mind is nol 
changed very much by history”. 

Sumc medievalists, and those the 
most professionalized, will no doubt 
think Hint these two collections, united 
in their Englishness, their wit, and 
their resistance to officinl cultures, 
whether Latin-patristic or symbnlist- 
inodcni, are so humnne ns to be a 
positive betrayal. All other students of 
literature, though, will find them fasci- 
nating. 


the poet in which much of the pocin's 
meaning subsists, and that thus the 
autobiographical approach to his verse 
is reductive. Buckler derives this posi- 
tion essentially from Hardy's state- 
ment in the preface to Iris first collec- 
tion that “tne pieces are in a large 
degree dramatic m personulive m 
conception'', and in order tu test his 
perception Buckler examines, in his 
centrnl section, each poem in Wessex 
Poems. Many are revitalized by his 
approach, but many others arc 
obscured or diminished - the familiar 
“Hap”, for instance, is freshly seen, 
while the discussion of “Neutral 
Tones" shows the poverty of the 
theory when forcibly applied to an 
unresponsive poem. 

In tne book’s other substantial piece 
or analysis Buckler attempts to use the 
gap he perceives between persona and 
poet to show that Hardy's irritation at 
those who called him a pessimist was 
justified. The result, however, is simi- 
lar: there are interesting reinterpreta- 


tions of some poems, mingled with 
readings that seem perversely made to 
fit the thesis, und the point is only 
partially enforced. 

Other insights have a secondary 
role; Buckler shows, for instance, that 
Hardy, by revealing the poetry that 
there is in the most ordinary events and 
thoughts, makes the reader aware of 
the poetry in his own life; he also 
demonstrates the paramount import- 
ance of memory in Hardy's creative 
experience. Neither is new m itself, but 
forms part of a fresh vision of Hardy: it 
is, then, a pity that the chapters arc so 
clearly separate essays, that there is an 
irrelevant polemic on contemporary 
critical theory, and that Buckler does 
not write with the clarity anil balance 
of some of the critics he follows. 

Simon Gatrell 

Simon Gatrell is senior lecturer in 
English at the New University of Ulster. 


^7iSrthe riJSierirthe French 
educational system, chose to interest 
Cdsaire and his astonished classmates 
in their own world of the Antilles. 

t&A the Caribbean . dynam* 
^tffc.blblM#, Do it? art : re ,ealin| as tha 
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T. A. Shippey 

T. A. Shippey is professor of English 
language and medieval English litera- 
ture at the University of Leeds. 


series of fresh and unexpected begin- 
nings, to which must be added the 
sudden appearance in 1939 of his 
classic of decolonization, Cahier d un 
retour au pays natal, another fresh start 
which established Cdsaire as the first 
neo-African poet with his roots firmly 
fixed in the black collective uncon- 
sciousness of- that continent. Such, a 
view cannot survive a careful reading 
of the Cahier. It is a work grounded in 
an intense study of some of the major 
figures of European modernism 
(Friedrich Nietzsche, Henri Bergson, 
Sigmund Freud, Oswald Spengler), a 
thorough knowledge of French litera- 
ture, especially the poetry of Baude- 
laire, Mallarmft and Rimbaud, com- 
bined with an awareness of develop* 
mentsin the ethnography ofAfnca.lt 
. . •_ »t.a mnet cionincflnf mar- 



Manchester City Art Gallery has recently acquired 91 prints by 
Francisco Goya. “The Sleep of Reason produces Monsters”, above, is 
from the series “Los Caprlchos”. The collection Is on show from next 
Friday. 
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of mack consciousness or nigritude 
(Cdsaire’s most famous coinage), at a 
crucial moment In the politics and 
literature of the twentieth century. 
The surrealist Andrd Breton gave his 
blessing to the important edition of 
1947. while Sartre's famous pro- 
ioupament in 1948. on the role of 
bladkorphism determined the tertns.of 
insignificance for many years. 

Thra ]g the matrix of this complex 
poem *Wch has exerted such i great 
. influence op the subsequent literature 
of Africa and the Caribbean. . In a 
mixture of prose poems and lynca ( the 


poet's persona moves from a bleak, 
embittered account of life in Martini- 
que (“an aged poverty rotting under 
the sun, silently") through the long 
central section about his own child- 
hood, alienation, and the wretched- 
ness of his people ("No, we've never 
been - Amazons of the king of 
Dahomey”) towards the gradual dis- 
covery of an identity “for those who 
have never invented anything / for 
those who never explored anything / 
for those who never conquered any- 
thing”; and finally to the vital renewal 
where the old stereotypes (“massa’s 
good old darky")' are caustically jetti- 
soned. The poem seeks to subvert not 
only the political status quo but also 
the poetic: and linguistic order by 
means of its dislocations, contradic- 
tions, and neologisms; as the poet 
breaks through the “membrane that 
separates / me from myself". 

With the publication of this finely 
produced, definitive bilingual edition 
of The Collected Poetry in which the 
translators have grappled carefully and 
successfully with : formidable prob- 
lems, the reader js in a position to place 
the Cahier within the poetic career as a 
whole. This is unlikely to result in any 
significant revaluation. It does, 
however, 1?“°™* clearer .* why 
C&aire's first major poem both laun- 
ched and overshadowed foe rest of his 
writing career. The new poc(jc: voice 
spoke,, was. taken -tip, • .imitated i and 


became an essential part of colonial 
protest; and then in the 1950s the poet 
was faced with the realities of political 
independence in Africa which the 
symmetries of Sartre's dialectics were 
incapable of describing. It is not an 
uncommon story. Fine poems .were to 
follow in subsequent volumes (Les 
armes miraculeuse, Soleil eou coupi, 
and Corps perdu) but it is the note of 
elegiac uncertainty which predomin- 
ates in Ferre meats before Cisalre 
turned in I960 to foe theatre. His 
poetic moment belonged undoubtedly 
' to the 1940s and this is fittingly ack- 


surrealist , so characteristic of the same 
decade and milieu. 

Aim6 Ctsaire remains an important, 
twentieth-century poet, but the most 
recent vignette of his unusual career is 
jess dramatic than the earlier ones. It is 
of the respected poet and cider states- 
man, the long-serving mayor of Fort- 
de-France and deputy to the French 
National Assembly, negotiating 
cautiously' with President Mitterana 
for limited autonomy within France 
outre-mer. 

David Carroll . 

David Carroll is professor of English «t 
the University of Lancaster.; . . „ . 
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Given up 
in despair 

The Collected Papers of Bertrand 
Russell, volume seven 
Theory of Knowledge: the 191 J 
manuscript 

edited by Elizabeth Ramadan Eames In 
collaboration with Kenneth Blackwell 
Allen & Unwin. £35.00 
ISBN 004 9200739 

Towards the end of 1910, Russell 
(together with A. N. Whitehead) pub- 
lished the first volume of Principia 
Mathematics. After its publication. 
Russell’s thoughts began to turn away 
from the problems of formal logic with 
which Principia had been concerned, 
to issues in epistemology. 

One fruit of this new interest was his 
introductory text of 1912, The Prob- 
lems of PhtUosophy, still well-known 
am! widely used, what is less well- 
known fin fact, substantially unknown 
until 1 967) was that a few months after 
the publication of The Problems , Rus- 
sell began to write u large-scale episte- 
mological work which, he envisaged, 
would run to 500 pages and rival 
Principia in scale and importance. The 
work was to have two main parts, an 
analytic section which would present an 
analysis of the components of know- 
ledge (acquaintance, belief, memory, 
inference, and so on); nnd secondly a 
constructive part in which matter, 
space, time and cause would be given 
as logical constructions. 

Russell began writing early in May 
1913. Swept along by a feeling of 
intellectual euphoria, he wrote some 
350 pages in 31 days. During this 
period lie was dicussing at least some 
of the mntcrial with Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein. who was highly critical of certain 
aspects of it. In particular, he criticized 
Russell's theory of judgment, arguing 
that it could not meet certain con- 
straints which any adequate theory 
would have to respect. Russell at first 

matter of days this belief had been 
replaced by despair, and he came to 
believe thni the criticisms were in fact 
devastating. He wrote to his mistress 
Lady Ottoline Morell that "All that 
has gone, wrong with me lately comes 
from Wittgenstein’s attack on my 
work", and (hat he felt “ready for 
suicide". Soipe three years later, when 
he had at least partially recovc red from 

Keeping 
the faith 

F ram Athens to Jerusalem: the lave of 
wbdomand the love or God 
byStephen R, L. Clark . 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £15.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 19 824698 6 and 824697 8 

TTie" trustees of the Gifford lectures 
invited two lecturers from the Uni- 
wrsily. of Glasgow to deliver the 
Gifford lectures for 1982. This 
vo iime consists of the five lectures 

• d li v £ re 4 by 0ae of 'hose, invited, 
which, amount to- about half the two 
; hundred pages in this volume. For the 
; remainder, Professor. Clark 'gives us - 
two extended pieces, on epistemology 
, and. oo the topic of the evolution of 
consciousness; Two.shorter pieces, on 
, apimal rights and on “The One arid the 
Many" complete t|ie volume, apart 
i tom a filial chapter of conclusions. , 

rsC§ T P® 8 * Published volumes of 
. Gjaord lectures the first five -chapters 

°i - c ,^P ord8 *, • C ' chapters are, 
^ !ve >V . sfc ort, Uiey each deal with a 
aifferertt topic, there is no space for 
extended argument and there is no ' 
obvious unifying theme to link them; 
NevBrtheless.they are attractively writ- 
•. fe bi onng a lively and fresh approach 
to some of the traditional topics of 
philosophical theology, such as the 
problem of evil. In persuading us to 
re-examine cherished assumptions, 
the approach is philosophical in the 
widest and best sense of that word. • 
Moreover the discussions are laced: 
with innumerable apt quotations from 
a wide range of reading outside teeb- 


Wittgcnstein’s onslaught, he was still 
constrained to write that the aitnck whs 
‘•an event of first -rale importance in 
my life, and affected everything I have 
dune since. I saw he was right, and I 
saw that I could not hope ever again to 
do fundamental work in philosophy. 


My impulse was shattered . . . ' 

It is alsu a very curious fuel that 
Russell never subsequently referred to 
the half-written book when recounting 
liis intellectual development. There is 
no mention of it in his autobiography, 
nor in the book he wrote emitted My 
Philosophical Development, nor in the 
essay “My Mental Development" pub- 
lished as an introduction to the large 
Schilpp volume of essays about his 
work. For a man as willing to admit his 
past mistakes as Russell was, this 
omission is surprising, and suggests 
tharthc whole episode was too painful 
for him to recall. 

But the work he had done was not 
entirely wasted. Before Wittgenstein's 
criticisms finally forced the abandon- 
ment of work on the manuscript. 
Russell had arranged for the publica- 
tion of the first 140 pages or so in the 
form of six articles, which eventually 
came out in The Monist in 1914-11 
This material in turn was used by 
Russell in the Lowell lectures which he 
gave at Harvard in 1914, and it found 
its wuy into print again when the 
Lowell lectures were themselves pub- 
lished as Our Knowledge of the Exter- 
nal World. 

The unfinished manuscript itself lay 
with Russell's papers for the next 50 
years, unknown to the outside world. 

It come to light in 1967 when Russell's 
papers were being catalogued before 
being sold to McMastcr university. It 
has now been published as the seventh 
volume of a projected complete collec- 
tion in 28 volumes of all Russell's 
shorter writings. Russell’s text is here 
presented with a careful historical 
introduction describing in detail 
(sometimes even on a day-to-dav 


made by Russell on the manuscript, 
authorial alterations to the holograph, 
etc. It is an impressively thorough and 
comprehensive piece of editorial work 
on an important piece by Russell which 
should earn thegrmitudeoFall RiisseF 
lian scholars. The only area in which 
the editors arc silent concerns critical 
a y wmiiMm of t ln rpniiustqrtikat iiib i ib - 
of Russell s work. However, their own 
detective work has supplied an excel- 
lent text for others to use in carrying 
out the critical task. 

Nicholas Evcritt 

Nicholas Everitt is lecturer in philoso- 
phy at the University^)/ East Anglia. 


nical philosophy, especially literary, 
scientific and theological. In these five 
cha P‘«s Professor Clark has suc- 
ceeded in resurrecting a once popular 


Within 

rights 

Rights 

by Alan R. White 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £12.50 
ISBN0 198247168 

Professor White’s aim is not to present 
a theory of rights but rather to provide 
a grammar of the language of rights - 
to tell us what can and cannot be said in 
that language and how it is related to 
other normative language, particularly 
that of duty, obligation, and “ought . 
At its best, then. Rights is a piece of 
old-fashioned ordinary language 
analysis, of the type which dominated 
British philosophy until recently. 

Philosophical analysis is certainly 
necessary in this area, for many of the 
questions about rights that arise in 
political theory involve conceptual 
issues. Should we talk, for example, of 
the rights of foetuses or animals or 
should such talk be confined to active, 
choosing moral agents? Can a being 
have rights if it cannot be said to have 
duties? Does use of the language of 
rights make stronger claims (meta- 
physical or naturalistic) than other types 
of moral discourse and is it therefore 
more vulnerable to various forms of 
moral scepticism? Are there any moral 
claims that cannot be expressed in the 
language of rights, and arc there 


distinctive moral claims that can be 
expressed only in the language? 

Professor White begins by remind- 
ing us of the great variety of rights. It is 
important, he says, not to confine 
one's examination or one’s theory to 
rights to do something or to have 
something done to one. There arc also 
rights to take up attitudes (such as the 
right to assume that England will lose 
the Fifth Test) and rights to be in 
certain mental states (such ns the right 
to feel proud of the house one nos 
built). Now cerlninly ordinary lan- 
guage sanctions these latter uses, but 
why exactly is it important lhal jurists 
and political theorists should not over- 
look them? White says that the over- 
sight is “a root cause oF the common 
mistake that every right . . . implies a 
duly." But if one presses ihc question 
further - why is it important that this 
view be exposed as erroneous? - the 
answer appears to be only that, unless 
it is, we will be led to neglect this very 
important category of rights. 

It would help if Professor White had 
stuck to a single pattern of analysis 
throughout the book. But he does not. 
When we are dealing with the language 
u lie tells us to be sensitive to 
the immense variety of things that 
language is commonly used to express. 
What is commonly said is cited as 
conclusive evidence against the theor- 
ist who wants to impose some rigour or 
uniformity on certain uses of the 
language and consign others to the 

E ennhcry of his interest. Thus Wesley 
I. Hohfeld, H. L. A. Hart, and D. N. 
MacCormick are all criticized for fail- 
ing to make room in their theories for 
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panielin the lions' den, an illustration from Iconography in Medieval 
Swish Literature by John E. Keller and Weliard P KlTade 
(University of Kentucky Press, $50.00). kade 


ten discussion of philosophical theolo- 
gy, accessible and appealing to intelli- 
gent educated laymen. It is difficult to 
know how many of the latter with an 
Interest in. philosophical theology sur- 
vive but to those still around the first 
five chapters will undoubtedly make a 
strong appeal. 

The subtitles of the work point to the 
underlying convictions which inspire 
the author s views. The meaning of he 
word, philosophy’’, is derived from the 
Greek -love of wisdom". Thopursuit 

philosophy since, David, Hiune to 
ydng empiricist leanings. Suchten- 

dcpCfes undermine bellefm a transcan- 
dent, supernatural being or. spirit, 
essential to the th eistio vievys of Christ- 
tao ty, Judaism aqd Islam an d so 


true thoughts and of the world is 
ultimate^ one the One Unchanging, 
u . ?fj e Unchanging is the source of 
both philosophical ana religious truth, 
the traditional opposition between 
faith and reason in modern philosophy 
is undermined and eliminated. 

In his defence of Christian religious 
belief, Professor Clark is deliberately 
directing us back to Plato. In this he 
can appeal to the tradition, of the early 
Christian Apologists in the first four- 
centuries who in developing Christian 
theology drew heavily upon neo-Pla- 
tonism. After all, what other meta- 
physic, best fits the Pauline claim that 
ininjp seen are temporal, things un- 
^^ijetema 1 "? This is all very well 

SSf ‘ probfei^aUhe 

the .P atonic metaphysic and 

& &tS^” pUd ^ 10 “ Uoter 


lies bf fati^vT: . 

For Clark; J'phJIosaphy. is not the 
enemy, of faith: if permit it, ft will 

lead us to that place from which we see 
that Love which, moves the sun apd 
oth£r s(ars . Philosophy, although it. '■ 
relies on rules of reason and -rules of. 

Start with 

basj.c Intuitions Which, reason 'can not 
prove, fn (his sense philosophy; like! 
science, rests on "faith”, ThoW intui- 
tions frpm which wennust start lead its . 

to rejcct a^a.tanalist metaphysic, to 


reject any form of relativism or indifi 
ferentism. Objectivity in thought; and 
belief can only be grounded in the 
conviction that the source both of our 


from his .basic metaphysical claim. If 
the source of all is the Ope Unchane* 
log the great religious traditions are 
but different manifestations of. the 
' 5*155, °* a be,n £- there is truth in 
Buddhism as .well as in Christianity. 
Agmn.this is all very well, except for 
the thought - hoyi li} this ecumenical 
enterprise are we to account for the 
alleged uniqueness of Christianity?. Or 
tor that; matter how can we envisage 
Unchanging as personal, as 
; Aljfl Vn not sure that 

Clark addresses himself to the;first of 
these questions; and. his answer to the 
Mcond, though consistent with his 
Platonism, mayleave Christian iheolo- 
gians, unconvinced: 




Painful 

conflict 

Consciousness and Causality: a debate 

on the nature of mind 

by D. M. Armstrong and 

Norman Malcolm 

Blackwell, £17.50 

ISBN 0631 132120 

For the past decade or so philosophers 
have focused on two rival pictures of 
the mind. Materialism is aimed at 
bringing mentalphenomena within the 
scope of scientific testing and is rooted 
m the conviction that the mind is part 

lulu - ,n tb ? co B ent sense in 
wh ch the brain or the central nervous 
system is Pains just are states of the 
S" longer-term emotions or 

Eh?,!- are . ex plalnable in terms of 

behaviour and ultimately its physical 
causes. Consciousness becomes in 
principle a transparent and unmyste- 
nous subject for observation, 
i J I; . Programme seems intuitive- 
ly 0 ^ 40 th . e eviction that feef- 
?*P er i en 1 ce ;i i an? more than 
Something physical. Pain.hurts, what- 

rfin«!°i ry T about its causes, and 
dej^essipn is more than a disposition- 
depressed way.. Hence a 

w ? g miicb to Uudwig 
2W? tein -, F PeUogs there are, but 
' S ft? ignoring nor looking inwardly 
' I* 10 problems pf the 

lt would not 

Wj;.° rdepre f«.>0q If isolated from 
.pur actions ancj drcumstaoces. Bv 
- moving from the outsjdp to the inside 


But when wc are dc! L 
language of duties, he aflvSJLv 
quite different approach 3 

mon usage is sacrificed at the diT* 
etymology. “Despite wE“ S? 
sophers and jurispVudcnis ^ *SJSl 

be that 1 ought to feed a 2f 
beggar, but ldo not have a duty S S 
him in ihc way that I have? dS 

StarV,ng children or «"3r 

and There arc no duties to inani 
things such ns trees and buildW 
Now one docs not want to comm 
hese claims, at least not until onek 
told why they matter. But it h |in£ 
wonder that the author concludes Z 
the language of rights analysed in thr 
first way has no strict login I corrclr 
non with the language of duly analysed 
in the second way. 1 

TTiose with a taste for such fine 
distinctions as "To say that the but 
ought to have arrived before now is not 
the same os saying that it is overdue" 
will find plenty to relish in this boot 
But it would have been a much betier 
volume had it been informed through- 
out with a sense of which ot these 
distinctions are important and why. 

Jeremy Waldron 

Jeremy Waldron is lecturer in political 
theory at the University of Edinburgh. 

human being is the model for the 
Application of psychological predi- 
cates. 

The choice of Professors David 
Armstrong and Norman Malcolm to 
argue Ihc sides of the case - Armstrong 
for the materialists and Malcolm 
against - is irresistible. Their profes- 
sional distinction grows largely from 
their own work in the philosophy of 
mind giving the controversy its current 
shape. Unhappily a conflict between 
committed rivals runs the risk of 


entrenched positions. 

The guir between them appears ina 
wrangle about pain. For Malcolm » 
theory contradicting the usage of con- 
cents embodied in common language is 
false, and in ordinary usage there Is no 
prising one’s puin away from an aware- 
ness of its pmufulness. For Armstrong 
the linguistic links arc spurious and a 
gap between pain and the suffering of 
it is possible. The issue is a key test of 
Armstrong’s view that pain can _ be 
identified with some sort of physical 
process without sacrificing awareness 
altogether and discloses a deep dis- 
agreement about the control which 

lnMKiinna dknolrl hot/P flWT 


Wittgensteinian insistence on a con«p- 
tual instead of a causal con centra 
between pain and its bodily manifesta- 
tions strikes Armstrong as an arbitrary 
reliance on language endangering toe 
materialist idea that mind and matter 
obey the same causal laws. Pain isafiu 

n hrnin nmrmi pgiicino nnin behSVlOUf 


even though, he concedes, "the menu u 
has logical links to behaviour". But tw 
concession, Malcolm replies, tries to 
reconcile the irreconcilable: Howcmb 
causal connexion fail to be unequivo- 

we should follow the Wittgensteiaiaw 
or the Australian materialists, a 
sion best not left to either group. 
Loggerhead conflicts signal tne ne« 
for a fresh look at epistemology 
alternatives rather than the repair rj 

tired theories. The liberating Influence 
of two rather different philosophers o 
mind, John Wisdom and Richard Ror- 
ty, could have saved the book from 
much of its parcchialncss but they a 
absent even from the index. And this 
a pity, for some antidote is ne *rf? nn 
Armstrong's determination to hoW , 
to materialism at all costs and M 
colm’s to sirik it at any cost. Val“ a 
insights infuse the discussions - , 

strong’s account of introspective quai 
ities, Malcolm's perceptive plea ifor m 
idea that persons, not neural pw» 

ses, are the bearers of minds and 
Cron? Brenia 
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frameworks. 
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Dispelling 
a myth 

rr^roadse of the Japanese 
tn-jjr, fljuslon and realities of the 
Iiml Mg e management system 
Kkash Sethi, Nobuakl Namlkl 
JjCiriL- Swanson 
Pinnan,£10-95 

IS BN 0273 02032 3 

r^s that each passing occaitc 
binn with it a new economic hero; in 
Me* Ui! e United States, in the 
Julies West Germany, and now. in 

^T^Sse of J Jaj«n from the ashes of 
fcfat in the Second World War docs, 
iujKd, have a heroic quality to it. 
fltuaould have thought that a coun- 
wtawred into unconditional surren- 
der *itb atomic bombs, deprived of a 
«i empire, deficient in. natural re- 
iourctt, and occupied by an alien 

E bent on transforming its most 
dal institutions, could, within a 
gMratkm, become the third most 
poverful economy in the world? To a 
pwfag number of western observers 
tht postwar performance of Japan has 
i amid [iule short of miraculous. And 
i sotheheroesof yesteryear have turned 
i ibdr attention to the East in search of 
; da secrets of success. Some of them 
' believe they have found them in the 
: fepe of the Japanese business und 
’ management system, 
j h this carefully researched and 
i thoug ht provoking nook, Sethi and his 
j colleagues set out to present a bal- 
i loud picture of the realities of 
L Itfotax business and management 
i ud to consider what, if anything, of 
! hpanese practice might find fruitful 
j up&ation in the West in general and 
! the United States in particular. In their 
!' view, the adulation which has been so 
t frequently and uncritically heaped 
J w»*rtBpHTresrwajr * 
tely misplaced. 

| On the one hand, there has been a 
, Mere to appreciate the intimutc reln- 


are relegated to the ranks of second- 
class citizens. And criticism of com- 
panies at shareholders' meetings is 
routinely suppressed by professional 
thugs who are employed for the ex- 
press purpose of intimidating stockhol- 
ders. Japan may he a success in 
economic terms, but in social terms it 
might well be considered u disaster. 

Moreover, many of the Japanese 
management techniques which are 
now hcinc advocated ns the solution to 
the problems of western business 
seem cither to depend for their effect 
on fuctors specific to Japan, or to be 
associated with costs which arc un- 
acceptable in the West. “Lifetime 
employment'', for example, guaran- 
tees certain groups of employees a job 
for life and thereby harness the com- 
mitment of the employee to the firm. 
But this "works" in Japan partly 
because loyalty to the work-group is so 
highly valued that anyone who consid- 
ers leaving it is regarded as a traitor. 
Lifetime employment is. at the same 
time, a fife sentence. 

The Japanese management system is 
essentially a response to Japanese 
culture. Practices such as consensus 
decision-making, job flexibility, the 
use of quality control circles and 
enterprise unionism do not create the 
almost fanatical commitment of 
Japanese workers to their firms nor 
their deep respect for hierarchy and 
authority. On the contrary, these atti- 
tudes are better seen as prerequisites 
for the effective operation ot these 


management methods. What grounds 
arc there, then, for believing in the 
miraculous powers or Japanese man- 
agement when it is applied in a society 
.wnich sustains a quite different set of 
values? 

Precious few, it scons. For by 
surveying the experience of botn 
Japanese and American firms which 
have tried to implement Japanese 
techniques in America, these authors 


Tried and 
tested 


present a substantia] case for saying 
that they do not, and cannot, work 
there. They also point to the system's 


growing obsolescence in Japan itself. 

It would be ironic if, in their attempt 
to meet the threat of Japanese com- 
petition, western companies were to 
try to introduce management methods 
wnich are not only grotesquely in- 
appropriate, but which are also being 
abandoned by the Japanese them- 
selves. Yet this is the prospect if “this 
current misguided attempt at a myopic 
imitation ofthe Japanese management 
system” persists. I hope that the 
appearance of this important book, 
which should be read by managers, 
trade unionists and politicians alike, 
will do much to dispel the myths which 
surround Japanese management. If so, 
its own promise will have been amply 
fulfilled. 

Alan B, Thomas 

Dr Thomas is lecturer in sociology and 
organizational behaviour at the Man- 
chester Business School. 


The Closing Chapter 
by Lord Denning 
Butterworth,£lll.50and£6.50 
ISBN 0406 17611 finnd 176124 

Which English judge has a silk farm at 
the bottom of his garden, has a love of 
poetry and the Bard matched only by 
Kumpole of the Bailey, has a wife 
whose judgments have been upheld 
more consistently by the House of 
Lords than his own, has had the 
opening fine of one of his more 
celebrated judgments reproduced on 
. T-shirts, has had three different TV 
crews preparing documentaries on his 
fife in the same period, and would 
never have used a sentence as long as 
this in his opinions? To reveal that his 
final words before retiring were: “No, 
we do not grant leave to appeal to the 
House of Lords” is to make the 
‘.question even more rhetorical than 
before. 

In The Closing Chapter, Lord 
Denning’s fifth book in as many years 
(and, he says, his last one), the author 
sets himself two tasks. First, to provide 
n sequel to The Family Story, giving an 
account of the events leading up to his 


retirement and after it. Secondly, to 
un-dntc his discussion of certain legal 
issues raised in The Discipline of Law 
and The Due Process of Law. The 
work, like its predecessors, is written 
with law students and ihc genera! 
render principally in mind. Ihis is no 
accident. Increasingly criticized by 
ncndcmics und rebuffed land fre- 
quently rebuked) by the House of 
■ Lords in his final years. Lord Denning 
wrote more and more for the popular 
audience from whom he derived the 
strength and the impetus to continue 
on his iconoclastic crusade. He scents, 
ns it were , to have come to sec himself 
us “the people’s judge". Certainly his 
willingness to provide instant legal 
opinions to the world at large after his 
retirement supports the supposition. 
Ycl ironically n was Lord Denning's 
self-indulgence as a publicist which led 
to his downfall. Judged on their own 
his remarks on the subject of coloured 
jurors were arguably no more heinous 
than the remarks of a number of 
English (and male) judges in rape 
cases in the past decade. Yet the 
‘popular outer v which followed each of 
these cases did not induce the judges 
involved to resign. Lord Denning 
resigned when nis last bastion or 
support, “the free press", had deserted 
him. 

Part two of the book conforms to 
the now familiar pattern of Lord 
Denning's literary output in recent 
years: a mixture or short sentences and 


donshtp between Japanese miinnge- 
oart methods and tne unique socio- 
poliical and cultural context in which 
|«y operate. On the other, there has 
tea a tendency to gloss over the very 
drawbacks which ttccom 
w Japanese system wh 
* western point of view. 

Japanese business Ims benefited 
swftantially from the "incestuous” 
™|“rBbip which prevails he tween 
^-business leaders and government. 
0“ effect of this is that business 
uflercsts have generally been pro- 
“Jted to the exclusion of all others. 
Y®*utner protection and en- 
^mcnlo] legislation has been lute in 
often resisted and limply en- 
Uck of investment in social' 
has meant the neglect of the 
'wrly, an acute shortage of housing 
w. not least, a primitive public 
system. Women arc subject 
discrimination at work and 







(Lawrence & Wlshart, £12.50 and £4.95). — — — ■ 


her ways 

portrait ora Social 

g^.Craok 

^Un^mityFress.DO. 00 

ambers pf the edu- 
cf airffr cou f d ^ vc “me account 

bR'SS teTn fe r S.U es of Benjamin 

Hff Webb. J. A. Hobson, 
wffis ,? r ■ Tories Booth, 

Ditto 1 . Vm ? ^f lf 1 eVokea httle recog- 
he was a great 
a social oroDhet universally 


catapulted 

SntKil had to be 

after >n the first year 

'SHteawa ! ™ siaiet ! 


.of glanguagas. Hisessdy. “Control 
(^heruKf tC? Influenced Joseph 
rijfc piJ d his Principles of 

■Qfca SJf® 11 ?) had a great vogue in 
jisMred Mao Tse- 
S&kWj- yMifcfr’i-ch’ao. DP. 

«Wi fast Biographer, Hahtlv 


the great works that survive as classics; 
often they ore carried to fame by a 
cultural tide that then recedes, leaving 
them stranded on the sands of time. 

The message that brought Kidd this 
short-lived celebrity was a version ot 
Social Darwinism, an attempt to give 
"a biological basis to our soda! sci- 
ence". An enthusiastic naturalist, 
Kidd saw the advance of the human 
race as a natural phenomenon subject 
to biological laws. Uke otherSocW 
Darwinists, he emphasized the vital 
function of competition, but he gave 
the common theme a specid twist by 
emphasizing irrational and nomndjj" 
dual factors in social evolution. 
Although he agreed that man s reason 
had helped him to rise above the 
brutes, he warned that it could sabov 
age future progress. Competition be- 
tween ’■ rational; seif-interested indi- 
viduals, as exemplified in modern 
capitalism, was self-dcstpictive be- 
cause it paid no attention to the 
interests of the human race- The 
short-term interest of the individual 
was at odds with the long-term mteresj 
ofthe social organism. Fortunately ^ 

. future' well-being of the rape 
giSrded not by reason! Jut ,lw 
dial ret of irrational 
vatesl individuals to sacrifice them 
. selves for the greater s 

Kidd's: message, as DrOooj 
had Something for everyone- ,{?e con, ,. 


ceded to militant rationalists the vital 
role that critical individualism had 
played in human progress, but at tne 
same time reaffirmed the vital and 
enduring function of religion, a posi- 
tion that earned him praise from naanv 
pulpits and that suited the anti- 
ratfonallst mood of the fin di slfcle. 


rauuiiHiui .. . 

While claiming for his message all the 
prestige of science, he praised the 
profound social instincts or the masses 
^superior to “the merelymtellectual . 
instant of the educated classes . He 
endorsed socialist critiques of capital- 
ism. maintaining nevertheless that 
socialism itself would prove biolog cab 
lyseif-defeatlng since it would outlaw 

^BEown position on social issues iwas 
skin to that of 'new Uberag 
j A Hobson and Leonard Hobb- 
houw, looking to a welfarist democra- 
cy, competitive but h . umH " e v a " d 
S red br idealistic devotion to the 
Stem welfare ofthe larger Sodal 
whole. Uke many of the social refer- 
mem of the time he was an imperialist, 
believing that white rule over the 
an historic destiny and 
evolutionary trust. Dr Cl °ok rnsisls, 
however that he was not (strictly 
'• SkihgV a racist. He befieved that 
.'Aj#,. supremacy was a matter of 
• cadency", 

' inheritance, rather than genetic dn 
dowment. He had no sj^ppathy 4 aU 


with the fashionable eugenics move- 
ment for controlled breeding of a 
superior race, which seemed to him 
mistaken in its premises and immoral 
and authoritarian in its implications. 

Kidd’s -Social Darwinism was not a 
'matter of debunking human nature 
and reducing, man to the level of the 


animals.' On the contrary, he was 
emphatically on the side of the angels. 
Bioiosty seemed to -him to show that 


the evolutionary advant 
those croups with the i 


Wantage lay with 
the idealistic im- 


those groups with the ideaustic im- 
pulse to sacrifice the present to the 
future, the individual to the race, and 
in his last book, The Science of Power, 
he praised women for their self-sacri- 
fice - biology as well as culture, it 
seems, assures us that das Ewlg- 
Weibllche zleht wu hinan. 

Kidd died in 1916, and: after the war, 
in a different intellectual climate, his 
reputation slumped dramatically. In 
rescuing him front obscurity Dr Crook 
does not pretend that there is much of 
lasting interest In his work, but argues 
instead that because he was so much a 
man of his time, "the biographer js 
enabled. Uke a historical geologist, to 
take a ‘core-sample’ from thei rocks 
and strata of this particular period". 

As an account of an idiosyncratic but 
highly characteristic set of fin de slide 
ideas, the book succeeds very well; As . 
a biography, however, it ' labours 
against heavy odds. In spite of the 

J,, . ri.; .-.1 • •’ *»■ ’ 1 


Denning’s literary output in recent 
years: a mixture of short sentences and 
long extracts from his judgments in the 
Court of Appeal. His themes, too, are 
well tried and tested. First, the prob- 
lem of the proper approach to statu- 
tory construction, particularly where 
there is a "gap” in the legislation. Lord 
Denning reiterates his view that judges 
should Til! such gaps. "Trust the 
judges” to use their good sense, is his 
solution. Secondly, the scope of judi- 
cial review of the decisions of public 
authorities. As before, “trust the 
judges" is the solution advocated. 
Next, the power of the trade unions. 
Now the solution is subtly altered: 
"trust the judges’ 1 - but not the House 
of Lords. Lord Denning’s final theme 
is the running battle between the 
House of Lords und the Court of 
Appeal which developed in the final 

S ars of his career. Here Lord 
enning comes full eircle. for in 
appealing to his readers to judge 
between the two courts avid where 
appropriate to write to the Law Com- 

mi vu- .ii V- ■ Miggisl in Uw Inw 

lie is invoking what lie regards ns the 
highest Court of Appeal in the land - 
the will of Hie people. Wlint else could 
we expect of "the people’s juugc^ . 

When Lord Denning retired he 
received a model from an Indian 
lawyer in which justice was repre- 
sented by a white elephant. It Is sad to 
reflect that in Thatchcritc Britain 
where the holders of the highest judi- 
cial posts place such value on the 
'bureaucratic concents of efficiency, 
economy and expeditiousness; the 
single-minded pursuit of equity which 
is synonymous with Lord Denning may 
now have become an anachronism. 

Alan A. Paterson 

Alan Paterson is professor of law at 
Strathclyde University. 

drama inherent in Kidd's passage from 
i a clerkship in the Inland Revenue to 
i international fame as a social prophet , 

I he was not a colourful character. He 
was a private, even secretive person, 
craving fame but withdrawing for long 
stretches from society and public life, 
and In spite of the energy and scho- 
i larship with which his biographer has 
. discovered and recorded everything 
: that can be established about him, he 

i remains too shadowy to capture the 
reader’s sympathetic interest. The 
i only occasions when he comes to life as • 

I a person are in his accounts of bis 
experiences as a naturalist, describing 
how mallard ducklings nestled on his 
t bare feet when he disturbed their 
- mother while wading in the Severn 
Estuary, or how, holding a wasps nest 
; in both hands and unable to reach his 
s watch , he ma naged to time the process 
n he was observing by reachi ng his pulse 

k with one finger; • ... 

if The book is clpar and well-written . 
s though perhaps more comprehensive 
a than its subject waitants: a shorter 


V-'; >• iU' \ ■ "■ iai I:- !»• - 1 , - 1 ■■■ 


study at a lower price might have been 
sufficient to restore Kidd to his 
appropriate place in intellectual his- 
tory. . ~ 

Margaret Canovan 

; Dr Canovan Is lecturer in politics at the 
University of Keele. 
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BOOKS 

Skeleton 

keys 

The Orderof Man: a blom at hemal leal 
an of omy of t he prim aces 
by Charles Oxnard 
Yate University Press, £20.00 
ISBN 0300 03073 8 

Modem biological research lias bene- 
fited particularly from two revolu- 
lions, the first involving penetration 
down to the molecular level and the 
second depending upon the applica- 
tion of powerful mathematical dala- 
processing techniques. Both revolu- 
tions have, among other things, had 
far-reaching implications for the study 
of primate evolution and functional 
morphology. Charles Oxnard, follow- 
ing on from his early collaboration 
with Eric Ashton, Sollv Zuckerman 
and others in Birmingham, has be- 
come one of the best known propo- 
nents of the application of multivariate 
analysis in this field. He has published 
prolifically and this present book com- 
pletes a trilogy along with Form and 
Pattern in Human Evolution (1973) 
and Uniqueness and Diversity in 
Human Evolution (1975). 

In contrast to (he two previous 
books, however, The Order of Man is 
concerned more with primates in 
eneral. In a nutshell, Oxnard presents 
is multivariate studies of measure- 


ments from primate skeletons os a 


evidence regarding pri- 
malc evolution that ranks in stature 
alongside the accumulated wealth of a 
century of classical (“organ ism ic") 
morphological studies and the more 
recent reconstructions of evolutionary 


relationships based on 
comparisons. He concludes that phylo- 
genetic relationships indicated by 
multivariate studies agree more closely 
with inferences from molecular trcc- 
building than with the consensus inter- 
pretation derived from classical stu- 
dies. The double-edged corollary from 
this, it would seem, is that multivariate 




powerful a tool as molecular tree- 
building for inferring evolutionary 
relationships, whereas there is some- 
thing suspect about classical morpholo- 
gical interpretations. 

As a summary of Oxnard's own 
approach to multivariate analysis of 
morphology (“morphometries"}. The' 
Order of Man Is quite effective. The 
n bodk begins with a cursory review of 
approaches to primate evolution and 
then provides an Interesting account of 
new techniques for measunng skeletal 
components and for processing the 
data. After dealing in. turn with the 
upper and lower limbs separately, the 
text considers the skeleton as a whole, 
first with respect to overall clustering 
of pnmatc genera and then with re- 
spect to subdivisions of the skeleton 
Into functional regions indicated by the 
multivariate equivalent of dissect iou. 
The book ends with a discussion of 
evidence relating particularly to hu- 
n l a ? •wtatiM. notably in connexion 
with the issue of the relationships of 
the Qusiraiopithecines, followed by a 
postscript summarizing some very re- 
cont evidence that seems to support 
Oxnard ’s. interprets dons. 


Mind the 


Usp Programming 
by L Danldc ' ‘ : 

; Blackwell Scientific, £5.95 - 

1SBN0632.QH815. : • ^ 

..Learning Lisp- ; ; . , . ; . 

* ■ iby Jeff Shrager and Steve Bagiev ' ? 
.Prehlice-HaU, £.19.75, £13.45 and *\ 
£28.97 

ISBN 013 527821X^27813 2 • 

; (paperback) and 527839 2 (paperback 
and disk) . .• 

LIspt a gentle introduction 
to symbolic computation 
by DavldS. Touretzky 
Harper & Row, £ 11 .95 
ISBN 006 046657 X 

Computer programs written for use in 
the field or artificial intelligence (AI) 
differ from other programs in just one 


From all this, the reader can gain a 
comprehensive understanding of the 
author’s approach, along with much 
useful information regarding particu- 
lar aspects of primate skeletal mor- 
phology (assisted by a large number of 
quite attractive illustrations). For inst- 
ance, there are some interest ine in- 
dicators regarding subdivision of the 
catch-all category of “quadrupedal- 
ism” and a number of clues In a strong 
terrestrial influence in the ancestry oT 
the Old World monkeys. Further, 
there is the somewhat unexpected 
observation that there is marked sex- 
ual dimorphism in transverse (but not 
longitudinal) dimensions of the 
skeleton in various primate species, 
Including some that show no d ifference 
in overall body size between males and 
females. 

It must also be said that there are 
numerous flaws in Oxnard's text, not 
least because he concentrates far too 
exclusively on his own studies. Serious 
reservations have been expressed re- 
garding some of Oxnard’s analyses, 
notably by R. S. Corruceini, whose 
extensive and thoughtful investiga- 
tions receive surprisingly little men- 
tion. The major point, of course, is 
that the effects of body size must be 
taken into account appropriately in 
any quantitative study. Otherwise, 
groupings will depend largely on body 
size regardless ornny other considera- 
tions. Oxnard denis only briefly with 
body size effects, referring to them as a 
"diversion", and goes so far ns to state 
that it may be best not to try to exclude 
body size effects. This is a puzzling 
viewpoint, since in earlier work with 


Ashton and Zuckerman the poten- 
tially confounding effects of non-linear 
(allomctric) scaling of individual 
dimensions to body size were clearly 
recognized, and some attempt was 
made to correct for them. Oxnard 
makes much use of ratios, misleadingly 
stating that these arc “dimensionless 
numbers". In fuel, most of the ratios 
calculated for primate skeletons scale 
allometrically with body size, so that at 
best they reduce the problem but 
certainly do not eliminate it. Oxnnrd 
barely discusses the extensive litera- 
ture on allomctric scaling; indeed, he 
almost gives the impression that stu- 
dies conducted by himself and his 
colleagues represent the only serious 
attempt jo introduce rigorous quanti- 
fication into an area otherwise occu- 
pied by non-mathematical "classical" 
anatomists. 

Another major limitation of Ox- 
nard's text resides in his inadequate 
grasp of evolutionary concepts. The 
book starts off with presentation of the 
primates as constituting an ordered 
series on a “phylogenetic scale” of 


increasing complexity, thus invoking a 
simplistic model that is, quite frankly, 
decades out of date. Interestingly, 


many of the examples provided by 
Oxnard to illustrate this supposed 
graded series among living primates 
actually reflect the effects ofincreasing 
body size! There is a far more fun- 
damental problem in that multivariate 
clustering techniques can only group 
primates according to overall dimen- 
sional similarity, whereas phylogenetic 
reconstruction requires the careful 
separation of similarities into conver- 
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Conformation model of a’ 150-carbon polyethylene chain From th* 


itnportani respect: their purpose is 1 to 
model . rafter than to 'mimic some 
human; and “intelligent" ■ activity • 
Forexample, robots involved in car 
assembly have until now been mere 
mimics: human beings must first physi- 
cal ly te ach them their j obs of rivetti no 
pafni-spraying or whatever, where- 


upon each' robot can faithfully repeat 
vv ' 1 f l it. has been taught, with micro- 


, pr P cJ 3!? n and, more :or loss 
indefinitely. This is a far cry, however, 

f " d 1 slm P lc5t Isaac Azl- 
mov s fictional robots; the son of 

rapehme thatyou could safclf leave t6 

do the housework while you wept out,' 
Such machines would have 16 embody 
a model bf our abilities to hoover uo 
only ,diri -and. to .Jeave- precious small 
objects alone, la distinguish betweert 
discarded newspapers and Important 
documents, to avoid polishing toe S . 
alone with the flqor,' and so bn; " : J : 
Al iprpgrqnjs are almost fpyanabjy . 
written jn Usp,- a programtoi ng lan T ,- 

S uaee invented by John McGaithy in 
re late 1950s. since when It has gfoW 
and expanded enormously uiftfl today 
its major dialect - MacUsp - is one of 


the most flexible and most powerful 
Programming languages available. 
Usp pperates by applying “functions” 

• I o' 8 mE ? 1 dat P Jn , order to generate 
some, (different) result. Although Lisp 
was not designed far number-crun- 

ohrng, the word “function" has the 
same meanino as in mathematics: that 
is, the function “plus" generates a 

and three^ VC & “ n inpm ^ of two 
Lbp. primarily manipulates lists: 
hence jts name, LlSf Processing lan- 

£S3P°* SU1CC human activities 
such as following a recipe or solving a 
simple problem can be seen as folfow- 

sequence of smaller 
activities, Ligp js, ideally suited to 


? Versions suitable for business or 
However, as 

Usp programs that are at all iriterest- 
mSeiriha lUpa - lot * A- memory the 

mus UenerpUy havafe in- 

Plidt piemory large enough to leave,. 

'• 'i • u i’ ■ ’ : - . '• i 
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gent, primitive or derived character 
states. Thus, whereas a multivariate 
plot of some kind may indicate clusters 
of primates with similar functional 
attributes, it cannot reliably indicate 
phylogenetic relationships. 

Although Oxnard recognizes the 
importance of the distinction between 
primitive and derived similarities, he 
(hen claims that this distinction cannot 
be applied to primate skclctnl dimen- 
sions because of the hypothetical pos- 
sibility of evolutionary reversals. This 
is a remarkable notion. Not only is it 
advanced without any supporting evi- 
dence; it is also at odds with one of the 
central themes of Oxnard’s work. It is 
repeatedly suggested that the ausiralo- 
pithecincs cannot possibly be related 
to the human lineage because of 
certain multivariate analyses indicat- 
ing that, although they are intermedi- 
ate between apes and modern man in 
various respects, they also exhibit 
some apparently unique adaptations! In 
nny event, there is a specific difficulty 
in assessing the relationships of the 
australopitnccines because the graciic 
forms, at least, were probably con- 
siderably smaller than modern great 
apes and man. I am therefore left with 
the uneasy impression that nil of 
Oxnard's conclusions will have to be 
tested by studies that do effectively 
take account of body size effects. 


R. D. Martin 

R. D. Martin is professor of physical 
anthropology at University College 
London. 6 


Chemical 


facts 


Chemistry of the Elements 
by Norman N. Greenwood and 
Alan Eanuliaw 
Pergamon, £19.50 
ISBN 008 022056 8 and 022057 6 


Chemistry of the Elements is a \yqrk of 
extraordinary scope and quality which,'' 
despite the quantity of information 
packed into it, remains nttructivc for 

us Liegairr prove style 1 , ■rrimav anbut 

theoretical or physical-inorganic che- 
mistry. Although there is or necessity a 
theoretical framowork, where such 
principles arc called for they are 
mostly introduced within the context 
of an appropriate element. The treat- 
ment Includes bio-inorganic and orga- 
nonietallic aspects of the subject; and, 
unusually, there is n strong emphasis 
on Industrial chemistry. 

Beginning with the creation of the 
universe in the hot "bia bang", the 
book proceeds by way of in outline of 
stellar evolution to the synthesis of tho 
elements and to aspects of chemical 
periodicity. With the exception of one 
chapter on. coordination compounds, 
the remaining 29 chapters deal 
will the chemistry of a particular 
element or group of elements, pro- 
ceeding from s to p to d to / blocks. 
There are no specific chapters devoted 
to such topics as solid-state or orga- 
nometallic chemistry, although in- 
formation on both areas is distributed 
throughout the book. Structural ma- 
tenm abounds. Spectroscopic data are 
much less prominent, although there 
arc useful summaries of the electronic 
spectra associated with particular d 

about 30 kilobytes free after first 
loading the Lisp program. These three 
docks aim to provide basic introduc- 
tions to Lisp programmers and non- 
programmers alike. 

Daniac's book, based on Lisp 1.5, 
McCarthy’s original dialect, covers Its 
subject well hi 95. clear : and concise 
pages. Although Lisp 1.5 is something 
ot an anachronism these days, the 
book can be highly recommended to 
readers already having some back- 
ground or interest in computer sci- 
ence, .. . 

P u?l 8 ' ey Prefer thc 

P-Ijsp dialect, which runs on Apple 

(**»! tWo -E, 2-plus) 
k'folytes disc drive. Com- 
• With, the Maclisp standard, 
howeyer. this dialect is a little idiosyn- 
cratic - for example, although the 
wse a fairiy 

Wmmon subset °f Ugpfrinrtions^auaf' 
Introduced- In the first, 
iif ■ e v * ao h’ stai ) d ar d names. De- 
Jpite the fact that the authors make rio 

' fo n pnln n M° read ^- ^th no access ' 
to r-Msp, ihe, scope of the book is 
■ nicely ranched to the facilities likely to 


methods and, above all to £322^ 

albeit m a mode rn theoretical w!- n s ' 
Judged on this basis, “s SnsimS 
bv any othersinglc-volume treff 
Most refreshingly, there is n ' 
feeling for the history 5 the sufi? 
Each element is approached by Z Q \ 
an account of its discovery and main 
dates in the development of thedv 
inistry and manufacture of is * 
pounds; and numerous comtS 
asides and footnotes inform, SSS 
and even amuse (for example, MicC 
Faraday addressing Father ThamS) 
The first paragraph on sulfur includei 
no fewer than seven biblical references 
( Then the Lord rained up on Sodom 
and Gomorrah brimstone and fire"! 
and othera to Pliny the Elder and 
Homer ( Bnng me sulfur, old nurse") 
The origins of the names pf many 
elements, compounds and minerals 
alone provides a regular source d 
enlightenment and pleasure. 

, Simply reading Ihe panels of histor- 
ical data in each chapter would give a 
student a most valuable, integrated 
summary of a remarkable amount of 
chemical development. This sense of 
history pervades the whole treatment 
and, together with the considerable 
emphasis on industrial processes, ton- 
nages and plant (of which many photo- 
graphs are included), succeeds in giv- 
ing a rounded impression of purpose- 
ful scientific and technological en- 
deavour hy real people. It manages to 
put man back into science, rather than 
simply make claims for its “relevance". 
And thc accounts of the uses of the 
inorganic materials described greatly 
expand thc conventional borders of 
thc subject - for example, lithium in 
batteries, the physics and chemistry of 
transistors, the rusting of iron, de- 
salination, xerography, and so on. 

The greatest strength of this work is 
thc account of s and p block chemistry 
which covers over 1 ,000 paces, com- 

I mied with some 400 devoted to <J arid/ 
docks. It is this heavy emphasis upon 
the s and p blocks which distinguishes 
thc treatment from others which take 
an essentially descriptive approach. It 
includes some notable essays, those on 
boron and sulfur being especially 
memorable. Every corner of the 
volume, end papers included, is jam- 
med with facts. Even (he linguistic 
origins of SI prefixes are listed, includ- 
ing the "unbelievably grot«quc" de- 
rivation of peta ana exa. There are 
appendices on atomic orbitals, sym- 
metry, ionic rndii, lists of Nobel prize- 
winners in chemistry and physics and a 
comprehensive index. 

Prodigious effort went into (hit 
volume, which is a mognlficent 
achievement. As a work of reference 
alone it will be of longstanding value, 
and 1 hope too that »t will be widely 
used by undergraduates. Its integrated 
approach, setting the chemicaj facts 
within the context of theory, history, 
technology, manufacture and applica- 
tions, succeeds in showing chemistry as 
a human activity. 

David Adams . • - : 

David Adams is reader in 
inorganic chemistry at the University oj 
Leicester. 

be available in small Lisp systems. 

Touretzky 's delightful book is by far 
the best of the three. Concentrating ej 1 
MacLisp. he explains all of its impor- 
tant facilities dearly and concisely. 


the authors of the otner iwu »— 
However, despite the fact tn®* 
manages to communicate some or n s 
own enthusiasm for Lisp, IhebooK/iaj 
one major drawback: apart from 
four-page appendix, it deals ; only w«n 
the foil mainframe version of MacUsp 
Users of microcomputers are 
likely to find that many of the fadUUH 
described, simply do not exist in l* 
versions they own. 


Tony Hasemer Ll 

Tony Hasemer is d_ lecturer hr 
intelligence at the Human 

f nhnr/ltflfV. UDfft .T, , • 


Addison-Wesley. 


publish a 
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Grants 


Zfl K. Sandnra tarchucnlogy): 
PutasorT. J. Smiley (phi awphyl. 
V Mowing corresponding fellows 
rej i !» elected: Professor A. J. 
fait fUSA: demographic studies); 
Maw H. G. Gadamer tGcmwa 
Mns! Republic phUosophy 1; Profcs- 
u*. Qieyntor (Poland: medieval 
ktW); Professor M. Giganlc (Italy: 
iui); Professor A. O. Hirschman 
ilSfc Kononiics); Professor J. W. 
rmuii (USA: musicology); Dr E. 
Lki±( (France: philology); Professor 
| p. Layer (France: archaeology); 
Professor E. Le Roy Laduric ( France: 
hvifljl; Professor 0. O. G. M. Mac- 


i (Australia: modern history); 


ProtHwR- Nansclli (Italy: ecclesias- 
lial Hiuoxyl; Professor R. Moriicr 
[M#bb: French literature); Profcs- 
wi. Tobin (USA: economics). 

Honorary Fellowships were confer- 
red on Professor E. T. Hall of ihe 
TNircb Uboratoiy for archncloay and 
dtebuiory of art, University of Oxford 
ud on Professor D. B. Quinn, 


tonoty professor of modern history, 
lhmrsiy of Liverpool. 

The WJiJwiM have been elected to 
(iDosshlp of tho College of Precep- 
tors: 

IE Rl Rev. Clive Orminstnn Alnlu- 
iib, bhhop of Trinidad and Tobago; 
Ai Bit Ling, founder chairman, Hung 
tugEAiuHooalPuhlishL-rs' Asstnia- 
Mtr, Sheila Browne CB, principal of 
Ktmhsm Cbllege Cambridge; Peter 
Dusofl, genera] secrctnry of the 
Notional Association of Teachers in 
Finherud Higher Education; Edwin 
Kw, chief officer of the Council for 
Nutoed Academic Awards; Eileen 
Surotaits, registrar and secretary of 
-Auntra L* - i -~ 


aipvSiMe teacher training registry; 
fflftwaf Stone, (nsurjnie c< .mp-m) 
Jiennhe, civic loader, publisher; 

Wihon OBE, chief ^ inspector 
* “hooli, Kirklecs Mctropullt.in 
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THEATRE, HALIFAX. 

The PUBLIC are rcfpcdlfully informed, That 

Mr. RICHER 


the cclrbrjtcd 


Rope Dancer, 

is engaged for 

THREE NIGHTS. 

His firft Appearance will be ran TUESDAY the 'irtih Dncmhrr, 1> M*i 
on which Kvciuiig will be performed the Pity of JANT-. SHORT, wish 
thc Farce of LOVE and GLORY, and oiha Entcruinuu-uts d s will be 
icxprcltcd in thc Udh ol the Day. 

’fruit, PiimirJlitfa. 


Signs of more colourful times: precisely how Mr Richer performed the “play of Jane 
Short” and the “farce of Love and Glory” on a rope isn't recorded. From Early 
Advertising by Wall Posters in Halifax, as collection of facsimiles published by the 
Sparrow Press, Mill Bank Road, Triangle, Halifax HX6 3DX. 


BRUNEI. 

Dr J. P. Sumplcr. £39.340 f(um SI -IRC 
1 uptake i>I vitellogenin in the rainbow 
iroul); Di J. P. Sampler, £2.775 from 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fish and Fowl 
(purification . Gmiaclen/atimi and 
physiological roles of salmon id nonu- 
dutrophin); Dr D. N. Waters. 00.545 
frnm MnL) (dccomprisition and Line- 
tits .if dcnimposiium nf ZDDPs and 
effect nf nriginnl mulcciilc and formed 
species on uxid alum); Professor Ci. C. 
ifiuid. £14 /iXI from British Aniuricmi 
Tohacco (retention of nitric oxide hy 
carbon impicgnaicd with nltn*- 
suherucnc): DrT. Lee, £12.(150 from 
SERC t novel l.ifunctitinaiscil annulal- 
ing agents); Dr P. A. Sermon. £1.250 
horn ISOCHEM France (study rales 
and select iviiies with which dchyd- 
roBcnizalion of saiurnlcd methyl im- 
idazolines can he catalysed over 
selected cainlysts at modest tempera- 
tures); Dr U. A. Colcnuit, Cl .200 from 
MnD (chemical analysis and gas chro- 
motoer aph y ) ; Professor C. A . 
Hogarih. £27.500 frtiTii SERC 
(eoevnporalcd polymer-metal thin 
films); Dt B. H. Orton £4,S 7ft from 
SE RC ( KK ion laser induced st ruetural 
changes and phutudoplng effects in Ge 
Sc glass); Dr B. R Orion, £4.701 from 
SERC f local chemical environment ot 
elements in Ge Sc glass using ZrLa 
x-ray excited sugni transitions); Dr L. 
l J. Kohout, £35.950 from LcvcThuimr 
Trust (serial evaluation of handwriting 
for clinical use. bused on fast fuzzy 


for clinical use. bused on fast fuzzy 
relational algorithms): Dr J. Richard- 
son, £3 ,900 from SERC (single phase 
synchronous machine with induced 


Events 


Thames Polytechnic wilt be 
hosting a one-day seminar on 
tho handling of carcinogens 
and other toxic mutcrials, to be 
held at Oakficld Lane, Dart- 
ford on Wednesday, October 



New rulings tin oeciipiitloniil 
exposure limits require urgent 
consideration und discussion. 
FtfV del tills, plume the mutin- 
eer of the polytechnic short 
course centre oil 0 322 76280. 

Seventy-five doctors itiitl re- 
search scientists from all ports 
of the United Kingdom arc to 
tuke port In a one-day seminar 
on “In vitro fertilization and 
embryo transfer - clinical and 
research aspects" at the Centre 
for Reproductive Biology at 
tlic University of Edinburgh on 
September 13. For details of 
papers, contact 03 1 667 1011. 

The Sixth Hebrew Scientific 


r ; am , fcg 

iv- ^>— it: n 

Efi 


European Congress is to be 
held at University College, 
London, under the presidency 
of UCL's Goldsmld Professor 
of Hebrew, Raphael Loewc. 

The event fakes place from 
September 10 to 13 and fea- 
tures u wide range of research 
communications from France, 
Holland, Austria, East Ger- 
many, Poland, the USSR and 
Yugoslavia. 

An international conference 
entitled “Planning mid Design 
In Architectural Education" is 
to be held In Barcelona from 
October 26 to 28 under the 
auspices or the Escoln Tecnlca 
Superior D’Arqiiltcclura de 
Barcelona. 

For Tull del nils, contact 
Manuel Ribas or Felix Soln- 
gurcn-Beoscoa at the school, 
Avdn Diagonal 649, Bar- 
celona, or telephone 34 3 
249.18.05. 


Appointments 

Paisley College or Technology hns 
appointed ii new head of department in 
economics and manaacmciU. He is 
Professor Richard Shaw, formerly 
hendof the department of economics at | 
the University of Stirling. 

George Smith. MBE, director of hous- 
ing of Dundee District Council, has 
Irecn appointed visiting professor of 
hiiusing udiiiinlsiruliiin nl the Univer- 
sity of Stirling. 

KENT 

The University council has announce rl 

wishing ’brRkiinrd ^'btconwii 

professor of sucinlogy; Dr M. I. Sonny 
becomes professor of cicctronics. 
liciKterslilp: Dr Keith Gull (cell 
hhdngy). 

Awards 

A linltiue iH Bdemtc nwnrd will he made 
later this year when the Wilholm 
PIccek University In Rostock. ODR. 
confers the Doctor of Srienec on Dr 
Dieter Fnlkenhngcn of the Witliclm 
Pleck University nnd on Dr James 
Courtney of tire bloc nglnccriim unit nl 
the University nf Strathclyde for ihclr 
joint work on sorbents, membranes 
and other materials. 


excitation); Professor A. J. Reynolds, 
£24.215 from DHSS (auditory re- 
sponse cradle); Dr A. L. Ycttruin. 
£18,296 from TRRL (neddent studies 
and related component resting); Dr J. 

A. Swaffickl, £12.384 from NDS. US 
Dept of Commerce (unsteady flow in 
partially filled drainage sized pipes); 
Professor W. O. Price. £4,500 front 
Bishop, Price and Partners Lid (ship 
dynamics); Professor A. J. Reynolds. 

Dr I. Gilchrist and Dr U. G. Griffiths. 
£147,046 from SEKOdc In Rue Sys- 
tems Lid (leaching company program- 
me); Professor Nl. J. Bcvls, £97 .000 
from Wolfsnn Foundation (injection 
moulding technology V, Dr K. J. Folkcs 
and Dr P. R. Hornsby £85,133 from 
SERC (compounding of high perform- 
ance thermoplastics composites); Dr 
K. A. Hodd, £27.794 from MoD 
(oxirnnc/isocynate reliction in resin 
forming processes); Professor M. J. 
Be vis, £20.297 from SERC (extrusion 
and Injection moulding of high temper- 
mure thermoplastics compounds); Dr 
K. A. Hadd. £12.783 from MoD 
(rubber toughened epoxy resins): Dr 
k. A. Hiidd, £6.323 from AERE 
Harwell (immobilization of medium 
level r .ul u me live wuste in orgunic 
muicriuh): Di K . A. Hodd. £400 from 
MoD (physical aging andprope riles ul 
epoxy resins); ProfessurT. M. Parting- 

Wolff. £8.397 from Dlsul'i lilies btudy 


CIK.375 from MSC (sandwich course 
mfnrmiition com mince support ser- 
vice ). 

KENT 

Dr D. A. Jacnhson and Dr J D. C. 
Junes. £93.579 from SERC (guided 
wuve interferometric optical sensors); 
Professor M- Sobhy. £M>,HI5 from 
SERC (microwave matched and pulse 
e> impression I liters using luinped-dis- 
trihuieil and time ikpcndcnl circuiL 
elements): Dr J. C. Dore, £ I .M5t) from 
SERC (neutron diffraction studies ol 
super-cooled w.itcc and other hyd- 
rogen bonded liquids); Mr A - II Mac- 
Donald. £1,617 from SERC loliserv.i- 
linns at Onsule NS'54K3 ot J = 1 — *> 
HCO+ and CO lines with MM lelc- 
sttinej: Mr C. A. Romes. £19.790 from 
SOkc (pnkiies of the higher educated in 
Britain and lmlv since 19f*j); Dr K. 
Durkin. £17,8511 from ESRC (gender 
and development of leisure intcresis m 
adnlestenrs). 

NOTTINGHAM 

Dr l*. J. Buttery. LIS, WH) from AFRC 
t scintillation counter): Dr M. McGo- 
wan. £15.423 from AFRC (inaniigiitB 
root systems tor efficient use uf son 
water reserves); Dr D. N Dnndlcy. 
£4H.U7U from British Heart Foundation 
( regulation of expression of Hepatic 
Lipoprotein receptors); Dr J. M. Pal- 
rick. £ 13.461 from British Heart 
Foundation (effect of respiratory cycle 
on timing of cxtrasystolcs in man); 
Professor S. F. Brawn. £28.000 from 
British Plastics Federation (influence 
of backfill on response of buried plaslic 
pipes to surface kiadingl; Di J. F 
Pcbcrdy, £63,377 from Ctsirol Ltd 
(microhial produclion of lubricant 
additives); Professor P. Manficld. 
£85,000 from DHSS (NMR imaging 
techniques); Dr R. Aldridge. £17.000 
from Ellen Research Laboratories Ltd 
(analysis related to CAI dcierminu- 
iluns); Professor A. Wright. £47.730 
from GEC f protective scheme bnscJ 
on travelling waves present on trans- 
mission lines during faults!; Dr i. M. 
Bchnkc and Dr D. I. Pritchard. 
£48.117 from MRC (host protective 
and parasite protective immune 
mechanisms in chronic nematode In- 
fection); Dr M. A. Billell, £43,2tW 
from MRC (slruclure-funvlion corre- 
lates from B subunit of E. coli RNA 
polymerase); Professor J. L. Montolih. 
£f«5,l89 from Ministry or Agriculture. 
Fisheries and Food (response of barley 
to SOi at levels controlled by fumiga- 
tion); Professor T. Atkinson. £27,000 
from NCB (groundwater recovery 
problems in opcncasi backfill); Dr L. 
Marsdcn, £38.317 from Parkinson's 
Disease Society of United Kingdom 
(PD and amino acid and neuropeptide 
levels mid receptors In spinal cord); Dr 
J. Doornkamp. £5.084 from Reinsur- 
l iincc Offices Association (natural 
pcriL and reinsurance); Di A. E. G. 
t Armour . £31. V, 3 from SERC tic- 
1 watch into llioirvlical licanncnl oi 


Unit (new technology udapuiblc for 
disabled nCnrle); Professor J. R- 
Whiicnian, C77H from Mol) (murhe- 


innticnl niLhlclling of ciecp in high 
ramperalurc super ulh»ys using 3D 
finite element teclmlques): Mr a 
Cans- £8,05(1 front North Western 
Health Board. Co. Leitrim (pro- 
oriinintc of 8 4 D); Miss A. Mclm. 
12,300 from Wulfiiam Forest develop- 
ment of community healih project); Mr 
G. J. L. Griffin, £6.825 from Kins 


(self-organized learning for tin intelli- 
gent support system); Mr A. Daniels. 


recombination :iml repair of DNA 
double stranded breaks); l*rofcswr}N 
F. Nash and Dr I*. R. Ulnkc. £63.3‘Xl 
from SERC (Muon cot muni cat of 
cosmic ruy exlensive air showers de- 
lected hy Ilaventli Park); Dr I. U. 
Owers-Hradlcy. Di P. C. Mnln ami Dr 
R. M. Bow ley. £43.215 firms SERC 
(cxncrimcnlul nnd rhcoretical inset 
ligation ot liquid IIF -HI: 1 mixtures); 
Dr P. Davie*. II l .431 from Transport ■ 
and Hand Research Lahnrnlory. (fun- 
dontcntal bclutviour of Piezo-cJcctrlc 
axle toad sensors); Professor D. Wake- 
tin. £67. KM from Wclkomc Trust 
(analysis of Immunity to coeddail in- 
red ions). 


Open 

University 

viewing 


Saturday September 8 

Mg-.. . . 

J^jjdng Physics. light oa Users (5271- 

Design. The Locailun 
7.1p K??* 01 DM361: prog IS). 

, W1u!ln8 ^ SSM ' 

^ I^I lon i" the Community. 


E°ll5T 

Person in the Community. 

. . MS t&8“t«'*r (P25I; pro g tot. 

Ufology lm- 

' ■ rtEiirtS, ^ rw? Libod > Genetics & Immuno- 
tta (SM: prog IS). 

' . ^ Composliton A Evolu- 

: V* R,K,in * 0Re ' 1 h “ r ' 

' ' PaU “ ilC '' lhree V ‘ n “‘ 

AdraWitmiltm. The 
' Prog 7). 

** feS ^^4L , “" d,e,rnll,: 

ItoSSSi? Dwtronkfl. Genera) purpote 


Irenlcr. General purpose 


Enjta^ni Thennoflukh & 

Rk ^ h |Ai ««n733: pro* 

jlgg poisi* lfcl 

ijj, Wphan'Rprf lSZ?6: , 


. : , f Sata . ‘ nICT ' <r V . 


12.18 The Changing F.xr«lence ol Women. Every- 
day violence (U2il; pm* 8J. 

12.40 Manwemeni and , " e . Si?? 1 ' d ‘ 

Scbiwl: meertng ■ nceJ (E3-3- prog 5 i- 
134)5 Innoducilon to Puie Mathemarlcs Lunvcrg- 

13.30 IhHor^MaXmatw Shaking the Founds- 

13 JS DenJon^Makln^ln Briisin. The view (ram 

14X0 TO^WoMdStJaicf Health CucinMowm^ 
biqiie 2: a decade of dsietopment lU 2 (U. prog 

14.48* Modern An and Modernism. Greenberg on 
nl criticism (A 31 5: prog 3 -l 

AiW^ng PupuUlion I fume Design (P2S2: 

7.18* 5krt* and Environmem. Nomadic An 

7.35 T^oo^» PI Flun2iiion Course. Values for 

ZSM' Soda? Psychology^ Assault on Ideniiiy (1) 
(DIOS: prog M) 

Sunday September 9 

“JS iDduiirul Rela'to"*- For die good of the 

. 7.10 W for Science 

7 j 5 . gssasrs. ‘u « 

Ba8 

(S3M: prog »). 

Brain and Behaviour The Soda) 

7 i, 

. ai» ^he. The Wiping of M« 

aaliM 072OT- prog «»)- • 


10.10 The Enligjuenmeui. Chardin and die female 

10X5 MaS ^VligioS Sueit. Krishna and Chrlsi 

1 1 .00 !4 D infro5uoion > 10 Sociology Compiling 
Trades Unions. 2 (D207: prog l0 >- 
1 1 .28 Cognitive frychoto®. Absiraciing the mean- 

11 J0 'eloU^Fomi and Fund ion. Plant propoga- 

12.18 ^nlc Charau!ry°Oiganki by the ton (S246: 

12X0* ShtpRomantlc Poets. Romaniic Poets (A362. 

13JS ftoiel/lng by Maihematln Fiw order flshei 

1340 and Methods. FOnrio, 

onjk* 1 * (MST2W: prog 30- 
^5° ffl Ar. rad Modernism. The cue for .bo 
7.(5 fSwMlIr^rad CeamSg: Flandei* analyili 

7.38* ^70?* ixlimr^^ngland. Draughumra and 
craftsmen (A203 prog 13). 

*$08° Formau and outcomes 


Monday September 10 

B |“- Hiiwre of Sh.W Lhe (ounda- 

tom (AMM5. whaflnt 1S334: 


Tuesday September 11 Thursday September 13 


BBC2 

SAS Modem Art and Modernism. Abstract «- 

MO* SjHnlraly three villas 

(A352: prog 10). 

&86* Biology: Form and Function. Plant Propaga- 
lian (S202: prog JO). 

7 20 Science Poundarloa Course. Ounmum theory: 
electrons anil photons (5101 : prog 29). 

7.48* Discovering Phyiks. Lighi on lasers (S27I: 

17.00* Sanararneiii issue* in Post Compulrory 
Fid uca don. Appraising the appraisal interview 

2340* SmrodoSSn |o Calcului. ■ The DltHlioaal 
Derivative (MS2B3:. progjS)- 

29,58 tSywcnis Orgrairailon: The Majingcmenr of 
^Co mp icxliy . lAT A 2 - Negoslktions In Tel 
Aviv (T243: prog 10). 

0040' Food produciliHi Sysiems. Managing she de- 
son margin (T27J: prog 8). 

SgS^ThoEnBghieiimeni. French iSthCemury An. 
its public and criticism (A2M: prog 30). 

Open ^iwn- Information programme for OU 
Sladenls. 


2340 Com puil 
j«i man 


agriher IP2S1: proa rot. 

I and Campuiers Nf MPltiS in pfd- 
temenl (M352: prog 12). 


BBC2 

04B* Insioducnon » Pure Mathematics Converg- 
ence (M203- prog 3UJ. 

0,30* The Nature of Chemisiry. Sieirochemlwr): 
cunfiguraiitm (S3W: prog 6). 

048* Evolution. Prey (or ihe predator (S3M: prog 

7.20* Social Science* Foundation Course. MeiidnB 
nf madness' rights and rituals (DRU: prog 3Ui. 

746* Graphs. Networks and Design. TheLoc.nnMi 
PfObiem (TMJnl: prog IS). 

1740* The llanaicapped Person in iba CommunHy. 
Working logerher IP2S1: proa lOt- . 

2340 Computing and Carapurers Newoits in pro- 
ject management (M252: prog 12). - . 

2345 ’ ah Introduction ro Sociology. Compnring 
iradcs unions. 1 (DMT: proa ID) 

00.20* Language In Use Thc Widowing ol Mrs 
Hoi toy d (E2a3: prog 8). 

^15 Oymic Chemistry. Feedhash on CMA 45 

845 IndusirEri'^claitom Management perspec- 
tives IPT28I: p*og If)) 

23.20* Modern Art and Modernism The case for the 

2340 ™ra^Fo^Mlon^me. ln s««cH of Ita 
uldmaie structure of mailer (S1QI : prog 1 5). 

HADIO 4 (VHP) 

2340 Maths Found a lion Course. Foundation Maihs 


00.20* Langua 
Holroyi 
RADIO 3 (VHf 


HADIO 4 (VHP) 
2340 Maihs Foun 


15 (M H3I : prog 15). • 

2340* Readfiig Develnpmeni. Fdnnaisandemteomcs 
(PE23I: prog g). 


Wednesday September 12 Friday September 14 


8JS* ESSjfoundadod Course. Modolltng cranes 

"S’sSSftSBSSSWS 

. 745* Du. on car* 

the School. Shore fields 
M^liraSedog a need (E3& prog 51- . 
wsan The ISlh Ceolmy Novel radius Legacy. 

ffin^ng "BritipnS vIew horn 
Detroit (D208: prog 1»J- 
ArtjF^undiliao Course. The g«pelof vrork 
SMD . Faiths seek fellowship ' 

2340* Colure. Vsh-s lor 

mooey fuOl: prog 17).^ . . : 


The Enllgbunmenl. Chanlirj and ihe female 

^Juc k Kr|ibna & Chrisl 

idodelliiig P t^M ,1 k B!l ™ {irs Firm order Ifthes 

Ans^mcictat^ n Course. A golden age of » o* 

- ind^rl^&riHioo*. For the good of ihe 
progD). _ 


BBC3 

8J05* Mat hem ideal Models and Methods. Fourier *■ 
Analysis (MST^M: pure 311- 
840* Csgraiive Fsyctiology. Abusauing ihe mean- 
ing (D303: prog 16|- . . 

84B* Images and Information. Imaging the eye: a 
case study (STSl: prog 16). 

740* Organic Cheminr} . Orgarucshy the sonlSMfr 


Ing one's beat- 


Women. Every- 
day violence {17221; prog B). 

ProbeMiry and Srutiirics. Finding one s beas> 

T^ffri tttarld IwSies* Healrhcare InMmambt- 
cue, 2: a decade ot developusem (U3M: prog 
14).' .•-•*. , f .; 

j 3 {VHP) 

- Open Forum. Infonjiallon pf bgrahupe (of OU 
rtndenls. - 


746* Biology. Brain ft Behaviour The Social 
Primate: growing up (SD286- piog 15). 

1845 Weekend Outlook. ^ . 

17.00’ State and Sodeiy . Namibia: Tereiuny withous 
a asain (D3D9: prog lti|- 

RADIO 3 (VHP) , „ 

8.15* Man's Rcllgkius Quest. Faith's Seek Fat- 
loaalilp (AD2M: prog 20). 

948* Th^Enlightenment. Fsench WthCemury Ail 

2340* Wreona^ty^artd Learning. Flanders raalysij,- 
(E20l:;pr?g 30). 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATIO^^^^I^^ 



TheTimes HigherEducation 

Supplement 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 


Rates: 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £11.80 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm xl col @ £106.20 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line 
Minimum 3 lines - <3; £6.90 
Box number — £2.00 


Classified Display: 

[Friday in the week prior to publication) 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the 
week of publication 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and 



Exhibitions 
Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Personal 
For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


ah L i. , ' nutummoc 

aji box no. replies Bhould be sent to THES 
at the above address 


AMUMttoni an invited (or the 
P" 1 * to* which 
appjfeatfana clou on the data* 
SALARIES (unless otherwise 
Iwlcwa: Professor 

!iS2'22i ! . D ^ pu ! y Dlraciof/flaadar 

**^JJ*: ttoptai Laclurer SA33,33f - 
_ t * ctorBr 6*24840 - 
S ,n| o r Tutor 6A2f,411 - 
USX JA,7flS7 - **20,728. 
Further data lla . uid application 

aMnSta Usm,0 "!^ H ° 6pf °unta2« 

appUcaU^m art Invited, dlrant m.thft, 


La T robe University 
Melbourne. 

CHAIR IN 
ECONOMICS 

Botwolot Eoenomloa 

Hie Quit bccanvo vacant upon Ac 
ymriniBieiit of Prolcuur Pcior B. Dbun. 
FASSA. to Ac Dlrcnonhipof ihe Innhnic 
^“7!? ■ndSoctilJlcsaacdi 
al the Unlvcrilrj of Melbourne. 

Currcnlly ihnc an four Ctiiln In ihe 
wnool; Economics (Mkio-ccono mini, 
Ecisnomeifkft, Economic Hinorv. anil 
Bustaeu Ecunoniin (Accauudo«\. 
Cbmeqiienlljrcha School wiihtsio 
complement Inna iuMrctn and nvtuu itu 
uiappoliitnicni villbc nudcloiheaKaor 
macrovimaomin. Iilccipccted that the 
nicceinul randldaic houM nbo dmicu ■ 
miod g academic mrcresi in rconomicibcorv. 

ThrnniPiofeiwrvivuldbieetprcwdio 

.11 Ckluhcr IW. 


Monash Universily 



The Flinders University©! 
Souih AuBiralla 

L|CTURE R /SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Bohool of Muhamatlo Solaneaa 

85 S B 3 F- 

DnlnwB 

rSr-'aa, 

SF?ff*5SSf-- 


University of Queensland 

PROFESSOROF 

SSSf 

h^iUTn^owtoni iota wfff, a 
*uralanbal record of oumindt* 

Krarrtm tiiifn m« of these Odd, ud ■ 

SSS SSSfr 

nSo, 

JgofMlcfdtwflan.iibtnii^"^" 


HIGGINS CHAIR OF 

LAW 

FtaultyofLow 

«**- State 


The University of Melbourne 

CHAIRS OF 

BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Tha Univcnlty.il a reiuh at die Rerun of 
IBo Inquiry loio Manapmmi Educalfon 
preMnletfio iho Com men wealth 
Covemmeni la 1982, midntaiaiedio form 
Ihe Mcosd National Graduate School at 
Budnoa MinigetriBiulD Aunralli.The 
Grid ralo School of Mnuumeai now Into 
axliuncshlfU. 

Appltoiikjruarcliiylied for ippolnimenl 
lolwonewOnlraln Duilncu 
Artxiinfjlialfon which have been craned u 
rail of i be Wild tiaffin o for the new icbool. 
Tie school will be Iraicdtaa otv buffing 
bci greeted d»H to the main Unfveniiy 

Thciepojlikrw are open tocudldirei 
frontal! flcldi but wish preference to 
rasilldaiei from the flckbof Budneu Policy 
MarhUof. Finance, and Orgmlralion 
Theory 

The condition i of appofnlmeat will be 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


The Unlveri8ty of Western 

Australia 

Perth 

SENIOR TUTOR IN 
PSYCHOLOGY (FIXED 
TERM) 

Th* ■pooiniottm Ii for a period of three 
yean. Preference will be riven to ippOcaoli 

SjffltaKSffisiaa. 

poilgraduate qualifies Uoniinapf^eulonal 

««nenc* Wild be ofadvMiap! DenefTtt 
bcbdewperannnillon. fareato Penh for 
sppolnreo and da pendant family and 
removal a Uo wince. 

13 October 198C 


SENIOR LECTURER- 
RESTORATIVE 

-DB H ta M C T n Y 


j^enhteiniinesfi there areas, Enquire* 

■^aa aisastaig 1 - 1 

econometrics 

SggSE&SSsa 

SsSassr* 




APPLIED ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 

T^'nultuterpcclitoarlfticvitrehOT 

sssstt&'gxsr* 

&X h ~iSSu=Sf 

of the lullMta'a rcieareti tlluotl^ud pby 
annctlveiolslnihe admtitlMrallnnofiJm 
ludluie. 

quJatoiooi Ip economlciand in eicaUanl 

Cs^:r d ^ exM ' u * 4Bxp< ’ riB "« 

12 October 1964. ‘ 1 

TUTORS 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGLISH 

' PdfWdn Numbtr: 10SA221 
ThnUniv«id»vdthcstoB|ipoiaiaiuror or 
lutd»».to ilw Drain oKniatE^UiLTbe f 

raclrofti l can di d »t<A wt II lea chin 

■ ■ ® f nt| ^ indisr 

■SsSsseaEsr 

. .T^.iy^^i^UnwUwiUbafor Jinwuuha 

iMSsansaa-— ,, « | ! 

dfiSESWasa 

• ! ';?®**P| e mbefl984. * 


(TENURED) 

(TWOPOSmOM8) 

Applksiiouan fmtled rmiDdenial 

K adaMoi regliiiable In Weitcm AMtralla 

riwnienincd ippofnt moon aiSwIor 

Usurer erhWnibe Dd,u*I Scbooli Divfalon 
«p«!encaai both tba 

g En" y | l .7 P0n0d bypob|l “ ,lon, > t t>ould 
BChm, oonilunieailna n. pov Ide 

®5J* cllnlca 1 ln*i ruction In 

sss=: 

SSS ! ? = " 

intima. Amwlmee anddepemlenl bmDv P ° r 

SSff" ,w 

ndveitfcenwnl. 

three rsfercoiihoafd ranch the Stafflna 
Of&e^ynjvaniiy of Wtatorn AortS. , 

(16882) 



PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Accountancy and Buelneae 8tudlaa 
Staff Vacancies - 1885 

PROFES80R AND HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

■? L n ^U rom •uttabty qualified psriona for Ihe poll of Protestor In ttn 
^ Bu,ln8M aiudlnn. Tha PrSeMOf wil tfso ba 
Bppolmsd cm Hoad of tha Department under ourrerrt rules. 

*22“ J? 8 ^ "PProprtata quallflcaUons In accounting and experts nea and 
pwa onal q uaHtlea damanalrailng a capacity to give eHaotlva overall MaSSiMpe M 
M^amlo and admlntairailva work ot the Department. Teach t/to expartenea at a daom 
In saaantlal. AppHoants should also have demonstrated productivity In the md 
” P'OfeaelwiaJ devetopmanl work. Induatiial or commenL axpwtmn. 
although not esaanllal, la dealrable. Publications must be referred. 

Tha Department of Accountancy and Business Studies otters Bachelor farm B 
Accountancy, Buamaaa Management and Commercial ComauUna Ttwcurromnidri 
bodv numbere over 300 with a fuS-tlme academic stall eelflbfishment d 22. Fif» 
aquipped laboratories and computer fadlltlea are available. Tha University ate ball 
central computor system. 

ASSOCIATE PROFE8SOR 

The auccassfut appWanrwW play alndlot role In the academfo laetlefshlp ot t* 
Departmanfa administration. Full profaeafcnai quaiHlcaUon In accounllng roqulmt * 
well as extensive teechlno and protoaalonol exoertenco. Pufallcatlona mud bt 
rotarred. 


LECTURE RSySENIOR LECTURER6 (ACCOUNTINQ) 

Mlntmum qualHlcation would be a recognised first degree quaHflceUon to r Laduranind 
*P r 8#n!or L *cU"» and at least 3 yearn ot axpsrimei 
hi terueiy leadiing with Ini areata In at least two of tho tallowing: financial accounlflg. 

JSHffi 1 ""!! “F° un,,n fl. swliunn. government accounUng and texiaav 
Wod^lamlltartty wtlh computer apptlcattana tor relavent taechlnfl amt re****' 1 
purposes would be desirable. 

LECTURER (ECONOMICS) 

a To teach atadanls In Accounting, Commshoat Computing and management Stejite 
1 fcwto ibjplrodt wn^ micro and maoro aoonomics and agrtcuwml acc«m)» 
^ *■ “““? cfegrM, with teaching experience or axtmite 
•■KiuBirial or agrt-bualnesi experience. 

LECTURERS/8ENI0R LECTUHER8 (COMPUTER STUDIES) 

T*™ applcanta will be required to lecture In computer pnw»rnrntoft 

ggS” ■"■jyifc a Htl.date prooeaaing. A knowledge ot COBATand wwjwfjj 
commortaal systems are highly dealrabla. A baalo unlvanity degms b 
computing la a necessity. 

TECHNICAL/SENIOR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR 

SSifSE 0 ^ 8 wil1 ^ re * p ?[“ IWB «Hw>lnaUng laboratory deaaaa Irtacpg undngjM 
XML? 1 ^2^ rtanoy ' and Computer Studies, Siwaaafuii 

ds Si oe q uaim «nton In acoounttog and be a member ot a P»OTwnrd 
a^rrJaoSrro^ 8 ^^ 008 tfMlraJ5<8 ' Mu8t h *va tamllaitty wtth businata mad*iei 

JlM^i^rttinent teval tor each vacanoy will depend . upon quelfaaboru and 

8a1aiy tevalat 

Head tOjaw par annum; Associate Proleaaor KOJSS0 par annum 
MntarUKhjrer K2O820 per annum; Lecturer K18^20 - K1 8^570 P*f *^5 

IS52f aUSan|0f Toohnl “ l Ktruetor K14.385 - K 10,670 per annum; <K1 - «9 0 6201 
approx). 

•« lor approximately three years. Other benefits IncWe 
5^,24%, 2%. appointment and repatriation tares, leave <*•* 
njembarand family attar 18 months of service, aettllng-ln and aatUng-aut 

E? 2?"' odotttton fs^es and assistance towards «i»ol »«• 
tree houitag. Sajary protection plan snd medkmJ beneitt schemes are avallafiK. 

P^^ jfd-Bppltaa itofw (two ooplsa} with curriculum vflse together w*h ••"SlSdte, 
■dd^aa °f toree retareae and Indtaalbu serttest avatebiny to take up pogj^"*;: 
^jNed by: The ReglBtrsr, Paupa New Guinea Unf varsity cl Technology'. Pitvala 
Mb, Paupa New Guinea, by 30 September 1984. 

^rauona majdanl In the United Kingdom should alto send one 
of^morwraattfi UnlvereOlea (Apple). 38 Gordon Square, LondonWDIH OPF, 
whom further general WormaHon may be obtained (1 esai) 



University of Strathclyde 

'■ [ 'DEPARTMENT OF : ' V‘ 

• SHIP AND MARINE TECHNOLOGY s 

“NEW BLOOD LECTURESHIP” 

(Re-advertfssmeni) 


■'JJp* Lecturers scale E7lS>-EM12Bpar annum. iiSS’bensnt * 

P art,cu,ara (quote: 3a«fl^rVflvaftebJe 

rUrtnlflrt HfltA ‘rii ^ . 1 * . 


"'WMoiTBei, vtBsgow.ui 1XQ. . - - 
.Cteslng dais for J084. 


'Si's, t r i 


UNIVERSITY OFi ABERDEEN 

CHAIRS IN 
ENGINEERING 

: Departrnenl^ otEn^ourio^ 110 ^^ 0 ^ 0 lwoc ^ aira toe ; 


. ^£ ,d W! "SfcfflS: - ■! 

, I«rtteiai ra ' appilcittoii ro*i • 

p» SBSSfifSSSte ■ 



UN1VER8ITY OF E8SEZ 
, Department of Electrical Engineering Science 

Alvey MMI Project — Adaptive Intalllgent Dlaloflue* 

. Senior Research Officer • 

Applications are Invited for ihe post of Senior Research Otticar. ^ 
four, years (salary on Hange IA l a. CT.19P to C11.S16 per annum. undfl, ft ^ 
™ tor appointment Irom 1 0ctober 1984 or as soon b» possible the™» n "; 
. .™* »•*» «*l be funded by lha Alvey DJrectprate/SERC lor the above JW 
carried but In collaboration with Industry end olher universities The iujJ^ 

■ lul candidate will be axpeclad lo contflbula IP the /eaaarch Into 
'.Ml gent dialogues and will be using Unix. Prolog, Lisp and 'C* on a hlg»f*^ 
plullon blt-nUppad grapfilo warkalaiion, applicants should hive ■ ■T*™ 
.(wnoursddgraa and preferably a postgraduate qualification. 1 
, Enquiries about this pbsi may La made to Mr. P. E. Jonas. D 
Electrical Engltiaeiing Science or letaphone (02061 882286 , Ext 2122/24H'. 
AoolleiHonj, Irtiru : al wl ihe n*mw Bn0 


Bngmoenng setonce or telephone ( 0208 ) B«zbo, cm 

•fly pi 6aex. WWeAhpqfai^t^Jcbester jf^4 3SO by 2«h Saptshj^^i 



EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 7.9.84 

Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications are Invtiad tor the following porta: 

HW0R LSCTURER/ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR: DEPARTMENT 

^l^ilSorrty but aanlor jxOl tumble tor up to torse man. The praspecilva 
Urura toouta be an authority on African Literature and should be qualified to taach 
JJjason i na return and socialism. Ha la expected to lead the Department In these 

LeCTURERS/SENIOR LECTURERS/ASSOCIATE PR0FE880R3 
hifu following Dapartmante: 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH: 

toould ba qualHFed to taach a wtda range ot literature courses and have 
gSSV Nlnatanth Century and Twentieth Century RctJon. 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOCHEMISTRY: 

iriwita must have e postgraduate quaUflcabon In Food Science and Technology 
w£i removed UrVvarelty and teaching experience in a postgraduate Food Science 
SUmaw ba an advantage. The successful candidate will be required to teach 
STstonotogy (and possibly other Intar-dledpllnary aubject areea such as quality 
mmi and food feolstadon) in tha M.So. Food 8aence programme, to conduct 
mbkA to aupeMae and direct prc|ects In cooperation with the (cod Industry, 
itSwtolnsttutoi, and other national agandea, and lo perform related public service 

kjKfeflS. 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS (2 posts): 

W rit should be sdiabty quasftad and have epedaUsed knowledge ot two or more 
blowing disciplines: (I) Slat! slice and Econometrics (II) Advanced Economic 
Twwffl Agricultural Economics and Rural Development (tv) Manatary Economloa, 
Franca and Public Sector Eoonomlcs. (v) Industrial Econormce and Planning. 
tu uxeistiil candidates wSI be expected to teach at both the undargraduate and 
prfyntrts levels Candidates must take up positions not later than 1 at March, 1 985. 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (3 poati): 
ttSMOHsU canddatsa should be able to taach In tha tolowtng anas: Dynamics and 
Mbfcc fled Mschank*, Thermo- Flu Ida, Production Englnaarirvo and Design. 
CnkShi should have a good honours degree and preferably a higher degree In 
Ifetabri Engl r>s Bring. Teaching, research and/or Industrial experience la essential. 
Capons iMmoerahlp ot an institution of Mechanical Engineers S highly desirable. 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY (Physical Geography): 

MevU should hold at least a postgraduate degree and have an Interest In tropical 
mtowMnts. Tha successful candidate should ba able to taach a number of physical 
Momptiy topics el undergraduate level but wtth specialisation in gaomorpbotaglcal 
opife. Knowledge ot computer techniques and remote sensing wilbe an advantage. 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY (2 posts): 


ray la ranted to taach appropriate geotaay eitojecta In the undergraduate a 3a 
Omni and honours courses, to assist In the leaching ot service courses In other 
IxpatnMts, and to supervise higher degree studies 

Pod B: TNi post requires someone, prelerably with a Ph D., a sound knowledge ot the 
various specie ot economlo geology, and practical experience In mlnarel exploration 
iMwraHng geology. 

Da toocesiM candidate will ba required to taach economic geology In the 
infagwhSe &8a General Honours degree courses, and to supervise higher dopae 
Stento u nsoasasry. ha may ba required also to assist In lha teaching ot service 
conn to trthsr Departments. 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW: 

AfpiNrti should ba suitably qualified persona. Specialist Interests particularly 
neM Mudi industrial Law, Company Law and Commercial Law. 

RESEARCH FELLOWB: FACULTY OF SOCIAL 8TUDIE8 (2 posts): 
tatarfc should ba suitably qualified persons, preferably with a doctorate degree, for 
RNHitfi Fstowihlpi tsnabls In tha Faculty of Social Studies. Intemfing applicants 
toss wffle lor Information on the research In progress In the relevant deportments 
mb Aa Faculty (Centra for Applied Social Sciancea Economlo*, Psychology. 
MMindAtenWatiaUva Studies, Rural and Urban Planning and Sociology) baton 
■billing ■ research proposal. Appointment would be (or two years in the Drat 
raws uth (ha opportunity ol ranowol tar b third year. 

ZS 10,440 x 458-16,388 x 504-17371^' 

3 17.080 X 504-^0,400 
18,384 x 504-20,904 

M 13,020 X 492-16,464 
11,724 x 628-13,636 
250,112 « KQ4-in i?fl 
y. Sari sppdrUed to the DeportmsrU ol Mechanical Enouwering receive a 
™teM4l Sucptamsnt payoblo as foUowr. Locturer: 253,000 per annum, 8onkx 
tamrar 2*2,700 par annum, Asaoctata Protoxsor: 252,400 per annum. 

< ff**tent on above scales according to qunliftcaltona and experience. 

OF SERVICE: Both pormanani and abort-term contract a are olio red. 
wo are no| Zimbabwean crtUsns may be appointed only on a ahort-lcum 
tess wtlh in Initial period ol two years. Short-term contracts may. to 

■Jto^eteH.lreaxtoitoedi 

ffijCATJOtt FORMS and further particulars can be obtained Irom Ihe Director. 


lactase 
Srior lecturer 
Awxtate Protaasor 

WorRaaeareh FaBow 
huaroh Fellow Grade I 
fbassreh Fettow Grade I 


tea 


•nf* A Personnel, Unhreslty of Zimbabwe, PO Box MP 167. Mount Pleasant, 
anbebwe (latex: 4*182 2W). or the Socrota 


Pmi7 , 1 1~7; TT*VT VIM mti, w ii w ouwiHwy Gonarai. Aasodation m 

r arorF * *ltii UnfvarsHtea (Appta), 36 Gordon Square. London WC1H OPF. but 
7^*” appScalton farm* must ba seni diroctly lo toe UntvanHy ol Zmbabw* 
lor receipt ot oomptolod appbcaHon forma is 5to October 1984. except for 
saw, tbs Department ol^yil&h |African Literature) and the posts In 

^ ' 1 (18856) 


University of 
Hong Kong 

READERSHIP/ 

t „8ENIOR 

lectureship 

lectureship 

IN COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

?W AC S) I !U U ^ b ST® L avlt “' 1 ?or 

te^sjLaKffggis^ 


b i ex B p , e V rT«nS 



National University of 
Lesotho 

LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 

napartment of Mjlhemstlcs 
and Computer science 
AppUctlona are Invited 
from suitably aunllflea per- 
sona for the above post at the 
National Unlvarelty qf 
Lesotho. The minimum nuei- 
Iflcatlon for the POit li »n 
M.Sc. dnpree tn Mathematics. 
The ability lo inch a wide 
spectrum of courses from 
elementary to first l lsgsa 
mathemetica will be an addrd 
asset. The successful applicant 
may ba required to teach soma 
mathnmntlca acrylca .cg uraaa 
In the Pacultlaa or HuinaiUtlen 
and Social Sciences. 

The basic 
MS, 0345 on 






mb: 34 4' - MlirrsO. Entry 

B xint accoralrio to quallflca- 
ona and previous experience. 

Superannuation: Non -con- 
tributory pension sc heme fo r 
appointees on Fernymani 
Terms of Service. Appointees 
on short contract twins re- 
ceive 25% ora Lully in lieu of 
superannuation for the Cleat 
two years of she c on tr a c l , 
rising to 57V»H aati 80% lor 
each subsequent "dd slmi lor 
period of service. 16% In- 
ducement allowance for ex- 
patriates not quell fylno f« r 
any sup pie mentation scheme. 

Accommodation la available 
at reasonable rentals. pse' 
sages and bagasse enMtlomanc 
on first appointment and at 
normal termination r " r 
appointee, wife and a 
dent chi Idren under the i 
21. Education allowance 
expatriates. Vacation 
study leave. 



■■ -x 

... . • 



Lecturer: 

Dept, of Statistics 
Johannesburg 


Applications aro invited from suitably qualified parsons, 
regardless of sex, race, colour or national origin, for appoint- 
ment to lha post of Lecturer In the Department of Statistics. 

The Department runs major courses to honours level In Statis- 
tics and Operational Research and a major course In Actuarial 
Science, and also has a large service-teaching commitment. 

Applicants for the Lectureship should have either: (I) a Masters 
Degree In Mathematical Statistics of Operational Research, or 
(II) If Interested In joining the team which Is developing a televi- 
sion course in Mathematics and Statistics for first-year Com- 
merce students, a degree in Mathematics and/or Statistics 
together with appropriate qualifications In Education and 
experience In teaching at secondary or tertiary level. Appoint- 
ment at the level of Senior Tutor or Assistant Lecturer Is also 
possible for an applicant with suitable teaohlng experience 
wishing to study for a higher degree in Eduatlon. 

Ail academic salaries are currently under review. DetallB are 
obtainable on request. The initial salary will be determined 
according to qualifications and experience. Benefits 
Include • annual bonus • pension • medical aid • housing 
subsidy (If eligible) • remlsBlon of fees for dependants attend- 
ing the university • removal, travel and setlng-ln allowances 
may ba payable. 

Interested applicants are requested to forward a detailed cur- 
riculum vitae (Including names and addresses of 3 professional 
referees) to: The Deputy Registrar (Academlo Staffing), 
University of the Witwatersrand, 1 Jan Smute Avenue, Johan- 
nesburg, 2001, Republlo of South Africa by 20th September, 
1984. 

(0204431 


W UNIVERSITY OF 
.THE WITWATERSRAND, 


The Papua New Guinea 
Univorsityof 
Technology 

CHAIR OF 
LANGUAGE 

The IJnlvarnliy Invito* an- 
nllratlnnN for tlm Host or 
Prnrmmar onil Hood or tlia 
IJciimrtmant or l.nnannoo. 

Tlia Donartninnt offtir* ESP 
rnurHita ror nil iho nrorasalpn- 
nl do oar l in nil In of Iho U«M- 
vnrnlty: Accountancy, Qnal- 

usan ond Computor biudlos: 
Arnimociura .and niilullna: 
Chemical Technology: Civil. 
Communication, nBloclrlcal 
and Mechanical EnulnaarlnO! 
FlBhorlaa Scl once: Toraairy: 
Burvuylna and Laud Biudlos. A 
number or thoae cquraoa are 
taught jointly with tha profes- 
sional departmenta. 

The purpose or language 
teaching In thla University ore 
to provide all the rfrat-year 
student*, who aro second lan- 


Tho University of 
Tasmania 


Applli-atlonN are Invited 
Irom nernann with appropri- 
ate higlior iloareo qualifica- 
tions and prnfornhly relavant 
teuuhlng axperlonce for the 
fallowing touurablo paste • In 
tha Caniro fqr. JBuucntlqn 


» 08 »B • In 


guage spoakere, with the 
necessary communication ana 
study skills to become effi- 
cient xtudenta of technology In 
Enallah. end In later yaara. to 
Improve the communication 
•kllla the students will need bb 
newlv-auallfled profession- 
als. Allcouraea ere therefore 
very ESP-orlented. 

A research Interest In one, 
or more, or the following 
would bB highly relevant: 

KiiSsB^vsiaLrii!^ 

tore. 

,K!'S^i. K V.A*o°, 0 ."p'SlT 

Contracts (renewablel are 
for 8 years, elthough aBCond- 
mont tor a shorter period 
would be considered for a 
suitable applicant. 

rui^ r o1 on 24 f % » d V Jp: 

SflBm 

member and faintly after 18 

^".^ding^u^o^owilSjMf 
8U weeks paid leave per year, 

achemee are oveUBble. 


SUB 




together 
■ddreesa 
end indli 


>oe 

Icatim 


»T 


whieli are available from early 
in 1989. 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION 

Candidates Tor thlnpost In 
the Department of Teacher 
Education should have spe- 
cialised In mathamatlce educa- 
tion end child development 
end have strong quollf cations 
In mathematics. Expartenea In 
developing end teechlno P.re- 
service loachnr education 
courses In mathemetica educa- 
tion end currlcuum studies In 
mathematics Is oasenUel. The 
appointee will be. expected to 
teach couraoa In thaaa areas to 
primary nnd early childhood 
pre-service teacher education 
students, to participate in the 
eupervlelan of teaching prac- 
tice and to contribute to 
course development nnd re- 
search Including the supervi- 
sion of postgraduate raaeqrcn. 
por information ^ about 
academic, aspects of .the post 
contact the Hand of Depart- 
ment, ' Professor P.W. 
Hughes. 

LECTURESHIP'- 
IN SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 

Candidates for this post In 
the Department of Gpeclallat 
Education must hmre had •¥« 
parlance In special education 
and ba prepared to teach In et 
leant two af the areas: lan- 
guage disability, behaviour 
problem* end manage m ant. 
mathematical disability, Jiff 
manaoement and Independent 
living ekfUa. The appoint ee 
will ileo be required to ao 
aomo teaching In the Master of 
Special Education program 
and to supervise higher degree 
etudanta. For information ab- 
out academic agpecte dr the 

B ut contact the Heed of the 
apartment. Dr.M.a. 

jackaon. 

Commencing salary wUi be 
within the Lecturer* 1 , scale 
which la ourrai 
T Increments - 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in 
Management Studies, Mona 

Applicants should have considerable leaching experience at the undergraduate 
entity graduate tovste. Heratw should have coropctonco In tho following areas ol 
spactanzattan Etemonfa ot Commarctal Law, and Cantabsan Labour Law, and a 
raoo/d ol publications. Duties to be assumed as soon as possible. 

Resident Tutor, St. Lucia 

Tha Resident Tutor la expected to taka chaos ot developing and toipramertlng tha 
Extra-Mural programme, outreach work, ana have responsibility tor Adult Education 
In the country. Soma expariancein administration and aocauiUinotoudgatinqwiil also 
be helpful. Tha appointment will be at the Lecturar/Aaitalant Lecturer level. Duties to 
ba 0800 mad as soon as passible. 

Resident Tutor, Dominica 

Tha Resident Tutor to oxpecisd to take charge ol developing and imp lam an ling lha 
Extra-Mural programme, outreach work, end nova responsibility tor AduM Education 
In the oounliy. Dominica la one ot Ihe anas tar the University's District Teaching 
Experiment ((UWtDITE) Ifcad by aatolMe and elowKBMrtavtaton. Knowledge and 
expartenea In this area will be on advantage. Soma experience In administration and 
acctxjnting/txidgallng will also be helpful. Appointment will be at Ihs Lectured 
Asataiant Lecturer level. Duties to be assumed as soon aa paosiMa. 

Salary Scales (Mona) Senior Lecturer J52fi,532 x 825-33,657 x 924-36,429 (Bar) x 
924-37.353 x 967-38.340; Lecturer JS23A8B x 766-26296 (Bor) x 826-33. 2 «: 
Raaidenl Tutors: Lecturer EC630.I8Q x 1,194-37,444 (Bar) x 1,194-44.506; 
A&airtani Lecturer E 0*26.398 * 993-27.384. 

Up to five U passages (ooonoroy clase) plus baggage allowance up lo USS900 on ‘ 
appointment and normal termination. Special altowancaup to US$300 lor shipment 
ot academic books and teachlng'reBeaidh equipment on appolnunam. Unfurnished 
accommodation at 10% ol basic salary or housing allowance o! 20 % ol basic eatery. 
(For Resident Tutors untarnished accommodation at 10% ol baste salary). Pension 
provision. Subsidised Health Service. Annual Study anti Travel Gram tar sett, spouts 
and three children. Annual Book GronL Transportation allowance to persons who 
op orate a motor vehicle. 

Detailed applcations (three copies) giving lull particulars of quaUlteaUons and 
experience, dale ol birth, marital status, end the names end oddrosua of three 
referees ahold be sent as soon aa possible to lha Registrar. University of Ihe West 
Indies, Mona, Kingston 7, Jamaica. Wl. Appfcanto In the UK should also send one 
copy to tho Secretary General, Association of Commonwealth Universities (Appta), 
38 Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF. Further details obtainable from either 
source. ( 16859 ) 



CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY 

Applications are Invited lor 
an established Chair of 
Chemistry made vacant by 
the retirement of Professor 
RC.Cookson, FRS. Candi- 
dates should have research 
interests In an area of 
organic chemistry. 

Further details may be 
obtained from the Secre- 
tary and Registrar, The 
Unlverelty, Southampton, 
S09 5NH, to whom 
applications (10 copies 
from persona In the UK) 

visvilWl&isy i-sra*.?"*™- 10 

(20462) 


The University of 
Adelaide 

rnvltca <imi I lent Inna fr 
both in on anil winner: for 
folio wine final lion :- 

LI MITED TERM 
LECTURER IN 
JAPANESE (ONE 
YEAR) 

(REF: F8019I 

Within the Cantro for Asian 
Studio*, winch currently 
offers couraoa In modern 
Japanese end Chinese lan- 
guage ami aludles. 

Tho atm of the Japanese 
Lannuege course la to provide 
itudsnu with a thorough 
training in the mpdarn lan- 
guage. Doth spoken onu writ- 
ten, ao that they inoy use the 
lenBUeon in all fecata of their 
study of Japan. The content of 
tha course Is oriented towards 
the modern social end linguis- 
tic sciences rather than to- 
wards traditional language- 
and- literature studies. 

The appointee will be ex- 
pected to teach the language at 
■11 lavala, beginning. In- 
termediate end advanced. Ap- 
plicants ahould poaaasa native 
or near- native competence In 
modem Japanese and Enallah, 
With a research Interest (pub- 
lics t ions and/or postgraduate 
degree completed or nearing 
completion in Japanese ten- 
aunga teaching or Japanese 
Ling uta tics. Teaching experi- 
ence at university level will be 
■ n advantage. 

The position la available Tor 
one year In 198S. 

Further Information about 
the general conditions of all 
appointments may ba obtained 
from the Senior Aasletent 
Registrar (Personnel) at the 
University. 


•MO* x 


T- baYYISS* 


(salary currently under re- 
view). 

A return economy does air- 
fare will be provided for tn 
appolnteefrom outside South 
Auatralte. 

Applications, In duplicate, 
[otlng reference number 
personal 


MSS&S B* 5 »«"»« Fffl paraonal 

TO 5 4 ft fK* , “^»7 ,ud iS?-W ,do pf 

. . academic qualirtcatlons, pub- 


ilatrar. 


b? iosepttiroher 1984. 


vs 


„id one 
leneral 




Application torma. 

BgaBBr«i.j4Sra?«'!3! 

ffi:T^‘1b?,7c2r b 'te s KSB 

Australia 7001 (Tel: 

02.30213) or from the Seer a t- 
ary^Oonorol, - .Ax*qt)a(lan. .Of 


*7001 . 

) or from the S* 

„,v UD „~ra].‘. AisotjatlB.. 

Commonwaolth umvoraltlfl* ■ 

(Apple), 86 Oorddn Square. 
London WC1H OPF. 

a op II cation* close With the 
■ Hbdud-u of the univeralty on 

,.,1^0b^);^. 1 «PW.W; , hY 


llcat Iona, names and addres- 
ses o* three referees and In- 
cluding a short tape recording 
spplfi 

iso s 

. reach . the 


of the applicant's spoken 
Japanese end English, ahould 
roach the Senior Assistant 
Registrar (Persdnnell, _Unl- 


3 eiaJ.de. OPO Box 
a. South Au*t tre- 
at later than ItSth 


si snyaA 

lla 3001. not l 
October 1984. 

The Unlvarelty reaervaa the 
right apt to mnke * — * — 


,-i mnke an appoint- 
ment or to appoint by (nvfta- 
don. <1 1284) 


H* 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

‘NEW BLOOD' 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MANUFACTURING 1 
SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 

This new port, within Mechanical 
Engineering, has been created to rein- 
force the existing research and teach- 
ing In this expanding field. Tha a rasa 
of research, funded by BERG and 
manufacturing companies, Include 
computer simulation, computer-aided 
production control, end intoTOgam 
Knowledge-baaed syaloma for man- 
ufaotu ring. A wide range of emiipment 
lor CAD, rataUca, numerical control 
and computerlBed fnapoctlon la 
already available The teaching In thla 
subject includes such areas asltmdbto 
manufacturing eyalams. robotics, 
auto malic Ira paction and quality con- 
trol. computer modelling and afmiria- 
tion of manufacturing ay stems. 
Applicants ahould be under tha age ol 
35, with proven research capabfBty 
and an appropriate combination ol 
academic and Industrlet axperlonce. 
Salary on acala C7.tB0-CH.l25 pa 
(under revlow). 

Further particular* and application 
form from: The Deputy Secretary. 

I Bradford, WairfOreefniBou-i-w-rL 


Closing date: aaap. 


(020455) 


Tho University of 
Adelaide 

Waito Agricultural Research 
Institute 

Invitee application e. front 
both men nnd woman for tha 
following position: 

WAITE CHAIR OP 
ENTOMOLOGY 

Iqu (Tenurabje) rrief, EtOBO) 

tly The Chuir In In the Depart- 

ment of Bntnnnalngv which 
wes fqundeil In 1911 and lies 
since that time been concorned 
principally with the applied 
ecology or Inaacts and related 
organlairia and with asaaclared 
phyalologlcal and behavioural 
studies. 

The Chair has become avail- 
able followlnu the retirement 
of Professor T.O. Browning. 

Salary: SA31.006 per 

annum (currantly under re- 
view). The University of Ade- 
laida operates a superannua- 
tion scheme, membership of 
which Is obligatory. 

Further Information: State- 
ments setting out the formal 
* conditions of 


terms 
■pi 


and 

ont 


_ and 

details about' the Univoraty, , 
the Wslte Agricultural Rd< 


..providing 

Univeralty, 


search Tnetltuta and the De- 
partment ol Entomology are 
obtainable from the RealuLrar 
of the University. Any further 
Information about conditions 
or appointment of about the 
University should be sought 
from the Registrar. Further 
Information about research 
and facilities st the Waite 
Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute and In the Department of 
Bntamofoay may be obtained 
from tha Institute's Director, 
Professor j.P. Quirk. A.O., 
F.T.S.. F.F.A. 

It Is Univeralty policy to 
encourage women to apply for 
appointment to tenureble 
academic positions. 

Holders of full time tenured 
or tanurabta academic 
appointments have tha oppor- 
tunity to take leave- wJthoutij 
pay on a hair time basis for a 1 
specific period of up to ten 
yaara where this Is necessary 
for the cere of children. 

Applications, In duplicate, 
quoting reference number 
21080 and giving full personal 
particular* [Including residen- 
tial statue) details of academic 


qualifications snd names and 
addresses of three referees 
should reach the Senior Aula- 
tan t Replatrer t Personnel) at 
the Univeralty of Adelaide, 
OPO flox 498. Adelaide. 
South Australia 9001 (telex: 
UN IV A D AA89 141) not later 
1SF 


then 19 October 19B4. 

The University reserve* the . 
right not to maMe iq eppotnt- 


r(gtit not to imm« an eppoint-f 




l i 
















Universities continued 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 


lecturer; 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applications! are Invited lor 
SP" “5ia vo position In the 
SeppHsPl'y Donnrtmant. An- 
PlIcantB should have a Ph.D. 


w[ . 11 preferably hnvo 
osperuse In aeomeorpholoBy 
“ r . . blnaeoorsph y as well » 
^l S ,^ c * arDund .. 1 " osnersl 

EDSIFf lJ , 5 arar .“j ,hy <o u to 
be able to contribute to one or 
more courses in aeopraphlcsl 
techniques, climatology. qu- 
? tud " nd environ- 
mental sciences. Experience In 
appllod etudiee, and in pel-. 

O^lvltlea °l ^modifying" °thS 

ask 

'll* development or 
Papua New Guinea. 


Piipun Now Guinea offers 
considerable research oppar- 
Bnc L funds era avall- 

'i 1 ,® University and 
from the national and provln- 
£*“1 oovernmema. The Depnrt- 
mont has sccesa to 4 -wheel 
dr ve vehicles thrauohout the 
country. There Is a Physical 
Gaoflrapli y Laboratory, arid 
end air photo- 
araph col tret Ian and a cartag- 
rfpSlc uiilt In Uie Department. 
it" 1 computer facilities 
ere readily available. 

The successful applicant Is 

. • KS 5 ? IUKT* up du "« r " 

Grade 5 - 
...iS ,0,0 o p6 r annum plus ora- 
SrSf?ho« Sonlar Lecturer - 
tulty, ° per ■ nnunl plu * Dra- 

Conditions: The suc- 
h?^w.1S5 ,, ? nt win normally 
?i?«S W f r " d * contract for a 
appointment en- 
~|™ ®* L*? a ,S nd ° r p Semester. 

®n . j*496 of salary 
Pas’" 1 *!" In In- 
stalments or lump sum and Is 
JjLjSj. at a flat rata of a % . in 
- nKiJi*J D, l£ a the ealarles quoted 
■ ?.b° v ‘=. the main benefit* “ 

El« d0, J u PP°ct for approved 
nS522Ji*’ cunt-free accom- 
appointment and 
■SSSuCli!?! 0 ” airfares "or 
Jft^hltee and dependants; 
{["anclal assistance towards 
*hu cast or transport l ng per- 

PNG- a i5 *nd from 

/it?- i 6 WM W annual rerroa- 
•iPn leave with homo airfares 
«A B, i2Si7i 1, * or ® R S h 1 B months 

Swim ro^{h| , |/ u ™ ll,C °" 

continuation achBino to 

mmm 

mui 

p-isai 

'KBUBRS 

saiE^wi^* 


University of 
London ' 

““cd 

ASSISTANTTEST 
DEVELOPMENT 
. OFFICER 

. e.n nSrSMmS !? L km?"! 1 .? “i 10 "• 





4 SsauaMiisswKg^. 

Allowance 




Uinper rsvlow 


-- ■— -..IV.- Plus 
Allowance 
„„ week lion- 

a Premium- Dey^ Q,,dw »’ 

. advertisement - previous 

.flfflM Jrsss ^ i ; 


The University of 
Sydney 

M ..LW , hffl„?gSS?» 1 'iS ro ,. 

ramme 

2 LECTURING 
POSITIONS 

Applications are sought 
from political scientists and 
economists Into rested In de- 
veloping and teaching courses 
in a new Inter-disciplinary 
Master of Public Policy de- 
S™?: Preference may be given 
to those with experience In 
public policy programmes and/ 
SLT!A th J’ ra . el % cal «*perionce In 
Policy analysis in the public 
■actor. 

LECTURESHIP/SENI- 
OR LECTURESHIP 
(TENURABLE) 

IN POLITIC&PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Reference no 33/021 
, , . “J.® appol ntee . with qual- 
m.h!f “'ll 'P . Politics and/or 
public administration and a 
hnawledge of quantitative 

Sm h »2?f *? the ?Sf ,al eclences, 
will be responsible mainly for 

***S5» '"‘hB political and 
S; l 33i l ii , * tr * t, ’f a aspects of pub- 
a SJP*!j® c y wnalyala, Thlaporaon 
r ,le<l In M,B Depart- 

Rl?!lU2!.S£J ap, ! men * and p ub- 

■ ic Administration and mny be 
ffl|F»d to take on adhilfiis- 

i5nrf W tJi?2 pon “ il *. 1 ‘ ,tla * “*aoei- 

1 hru n n I no thopron- 
J£ h ? appointment Ys 
capable of leading to tenure 
atsch appointments are 
usualiy probationary for three 

yvan* 

LECTURESHIP 

(FIXEDTERM) 

IN ECONOMICS AND 
QUANTITATIVE 
ANALYSIS 

rh!i Bf ‘ r ”' 1CB «P 33/031 
, Thi“ person will be a mlc- 

«f"- 1 hSSuS wiif bo d i^£poSS: 

mainly for courses In 

aBTWWMU Bna, »"" a aa ap- 

S,„Vi t "_S u h ,, c i sector deci- 
elther iS »». W H* ba lacl l«l 

km tftwssasf 


The Queen’s University 
of 

Belfast 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Department of Physiology 

This post, suitable for a 
newly qualified Ph.D.. Is 
available for two years. The 
successful applicant will be 
expected to undertake e re- 
sponsible position In a small 
team Investigating the long- 
term afreets of dietary supply 
on protein turnover and the 
growth and differentiation of 
skeletal muscle. The project 
will be funded hy The VVell- 
egme Trust. A Biochemical/ 
Physiological background, 
with possibly same experience 
In Histochemistry, would be 
an advantage. 

Salary: £7.632 per annum. 

Applications, Including a 
curriculum vitae and the 
names and addresses of two 
rereroes should be aent to the 
Peraonnal Officer, The 
S l -rf 8 fl?aS ,n !JSIfI t * r ™ .Belfast, 

C&iinat^ r ^ r s n e^^S2r 
th% 9 b faloao? 110 *® fia, ‘ W 


The Queen's University 
Belfast 

LECTURESHIP AND 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW 

. itesssfiai: aassss 

lectureship (for one year) In 

Octnh«^ ul i^o2 f ,aw ,rom lat 
October 1984 or such other 


National University of 
Lesotho 

ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR/ 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 
AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

„ Jhe Department of Busl- 
noBB Administration offers a 
2S*fi «? r °* Commerce Degree 
Bt ™ n H BPeclaHsatlonB In 
Accounting and In Manage- 
ment. A senior and well ex- 
perienced member of staff Is 
J“Bulred In each of these 
spsclollatlc areas. Standards 
5CS™Vi°- natl i Jnal, r. externally 
SSSmlned and applicants must 
nave high academic qualifica- 
tions and appropriate wide 
aygPJ 18 "”. l ° help maintain 
tliaso standards. 

The Department la a rast 
B,ld “nBrgetlc team 
*t production of a 
S1 al, J y ^Product. Conaldera- 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEj^^ 


*!°" ,a hieing’ arven''to"exten- 
aion Into Graduate School 
studies, 

riuT£" B 2 paala win suit ■■high- 
f ecademlc execu- 

tlvem with energy and drive to 
■hart term dynamic ln- 
put. ar senior academics close 
*?■ ® r »n the point of retlre- 

Eld ability. "° Und BXPBrIanc * 

Salary and Allowances are' 
A ““S! a /S Professor Ml 4 .424 


M lV ^ 4 ’ » „Lrc tu ror"! 


r&OTjS 44 “ MU. 160 (£1 =• 
MB. 0343 on B 1.8.84} 23 K, 

annum for 


per "annum “‘for 

te™i n lS° B E? n ." hort contract 
terms for first two years of 

W£ ,C . B _ y_ a ipq.jtp_ B7.s% and 


A P l 5l(Mnt.77or“'bo?f,* w ^"aU 

^u.2 u « Id . Preferebly have a spa- 
subjects!" 0 ** " ^ Dmmon Law 

iurf/JliXi Appointment to the 
lectureship will be made at 
S?® four points on 


be arranged*. 
. both posts 


the |acaiaTro;"Mt"rre?s 0 iuYde? 
revlovv from 1.4.84) £7,iai 


revlevv from 1.. 

E7.63B, £B,0aa. 
ing to £14, 1B7, ^ 


ISiiV.&ff, l 

LilJ , ! , h cantrlbu- 


j. J , pp° ,n i rn0 nt will be 
fora fixed term or three years. 

bjcSJ-VIh Will be 

tQ develop their re- 
search interests In public ooll- 
^ “n^VBls In Australia P and 

to Ien?h(?S2{!l ed 5? CQ ntrlbute 

iS.i “"‘ns In other areas of 
departments 
Bu(n n ,,« 4 Faculty's Mss tar of 

wESSKme. A<Jtn[ " I ’ ,traMon 

m nht 8 n«» n I vera I ty reserves the 
, "pi, J QCB ?b with any 

SM n r t £K,s' ar rInunc, “ l 

“TOT in . JMja.33 | W» Hf4 * 

f&. u&i^S r r SAa ^"®n - 

QUQtlna m 

K«KH&hi 

tlnlvorsltl'eV Co 3 ^ n,0, Jvv e allh 
fiSoaai Londan wc, « app" 


iu x 1 4. 137. with cantrlbu- 
uaS This ? n p 'J jl ’ ta imdor tha 
iiihinJr *“ "PPPlntojent will be 
?i2y BC # *° 2. PBriod of proba- 
tion of up to three years. 

Appointment to the tem- 
g?? ry , lectureship will be 
I?™ 1 ? a » one or the Tlrat four 
?2i n M Qn h hB ecale for leotur- 

SES: b L P laCB r 11 en t on 


b r*l U ^* B "‘ , ' U ® n ^ >H 1 fn 1*- 

, Inducement allowance 

£LZ V yssuwfiuss 

5™ B 7L B - „ Non-contributory 
pension eahenie far persons 

vlce PBrm ° nent tarn,a ° r sar- 

_ Accommodation at econa- 
•J M £. hora B valla bla». 
jjnp. baggage entltle- 
ment on flrsi appointment end 
?' "i° r .'T al termination for 
SSSJPi.TAfS' w lf° on tl depen- 
2? t Ert..™ r » , i rl undar the ago of 
011 °y vonca for 
Vacation leave 
ona study leave. 

an J?, “ddrasaee of three 


mS^5! V l3a« B 5^,^?^ HS?S.i2 ‘.5 B .2'i^-flreffie 

JjSi Rama 180 


UMIST 

Corrosion and Protection 
Centre 

EXPERIMENTAL 

OFFICER 

FOR 

ELECTRONOPTICAL 
/SURFACE 
ANALYSIS 8TUDIES 

a *BaBss5a-affls , fe 

on °loctronouticql 
mnlilSTn r . un 1 a ‘VsIn Iimtru- 
pa^eS.°/% l ®S^ d rt 
qulromnnt la to develop the 

a lac tran^i p ta ° r either the 
^ r?2 Qptlc . Ql Q P Prone h prin- 
cipally scanning and trunsmln. 
?i° n B i? c,rDn microscopy - or 
l !l5n» lrf f uo . B,,a| ye , B approach. 

ffi^n'^^osc^y. A "-* 

deg A ^S' ,C o 0 r nt VqW o P ? S r a S 

«hi« VBnt eubject and conBlder- 
aurfnr« XI Y r ‘? ,,c , 0 w,th either 
mIcr™"opy? lya, “ ° r Oiectron 

Tbe appoint man t will be 

SFOJStJSi; 

CPC/i ^? uoc i‘J. a teference 

SBR/SSH 1 ?* 6 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 

nrfrtiHnnS Btl ! p In Psychology 
additional to tho vacancv 
ad vert lao In June. W7 

should possess 
an honours degree In Psyclial- 

anS rtSSSH’S' F ,,v,t ! , t,incl "no 
. "if F* p * , ' ,or,co 1" ,ha 

Cognitive Science area. The 
didates will 
* BBch parts at t|m M.Sc. 
jB.??JP,!K on .JComput- 


Z ^" r i2 ,0 1 t this Hcale “will 'dapSSSFmm" L^offiu: "pTn” 1 

be qlJ “ l nUOnB n "‘ f « pap * a "«: m1he h &K A ^ 1 ^r a t r HO re fi a B 1 nS n i 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Admlnl strait vo 
oiuatas 

LECTURER IN 
MANAGEMENT 

t hl APP poat ' 0f Ti?«r o ,p viUd tor 
eand<A?ih.<]iX' B ®L._ -uccoeaful 


r™iS r, Jl BP Particulars of both 

g , e Bt8 P?^ n b n*el° h ^?c B e d ^ 

Ireland. Closing date: SI 

September 1B84. 103019) HI 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, New 

^ DOd Teclinotajiy Centre 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURERIN SEED 
TECHNOLOGY 

oiie ■ ; ? °® r ® ° and have expert- 

BaTSat-sjcff 1 ®* 

m 

Raffia 

SHL'iS&s 



eatlohe andexpar%nc 
■Igth* details of the Ur 


y bo 
Utry 




annuntfort 


HT^'rks.VSPST'- 
SfcS 




University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand ... 

LE^URERIN 

PSYCHOLOGY 

thWbo^^VH 8 Jh^ted for 

. gT^olSgy thB 

' ' », ln iSpdt . 

i a^e 

■ ■ - 


Assoc la CP V*?P wi eral* 

weyh a ^Unl va rs It! es C GVppSi" ~ 

WCl G H nr 0 d p°p n f f§^’ Lor «® 


University of 
Oxford 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN 

dSoPHYSICSlN 
ASSOCIATION WITH 
ST.CROSS COLLEGE 

_ i p 1 1 cn tl° n a are Invited for 
?J? c !^ oahlp ^ p be rilled from 
January 19HS or an nrwm 

|as»£! 

PSSk 

S&ss. ro ToLrT 

camecf. ntalQfly woulfl'he wel- 
The L P fS!J2.Hf« Uon Sehemi. 

R ^rA ’ivsK^aaasv s- 

on? end D ^fl5? m i ant ° r o*ol- 

Ro y B d“ n oxfor3 B ox/ ,y ipS I,r ^ 

Sfej" applications R (tap 


University of 
Durham 

LECTURESHIPIN 

education 

(PHYSICS) 

" ^ b i n ?: C ^Valra P °and n Q " nt S{ 


artificial 'inteT KSYncSr^iaS 
nuaga and cognition would be 
welcome. Research interoats 
j, p „_,*{JlflCi“l Intelligence, 
cognitive models and the ap- 
pllcatluna of Psychology In 

S?52 put,n ® VVOII ' t * p e an arivau- 


coonlUva models and tfie np-' 
pllcatluna of Psychology In 
computing would be an arivau- 


doSSSnm2J.%. w,,h lm*roet In 
no^i^2 p f no,1tnl nsychology 
SR.'SKPt language are also in' 
\ired In nrtnly hm i 
Iiii vu iir^puiidBil lu the first 
reappii? B,POn * - nepd nqt 

Salary will bn on ilie lertiir- 
or Hcnlo £7.IOO-£14.ra. r i 
(under mvlnw) but DmiM-lha 

rin72r5E»!«*: 


HRM 






University of 
Nottingham 

LECTURESHIPIN 

BEHAVIOURAL 

SCIENCES 

»».i£ opl,catlona ara invited for 
‘hU vacancy within the De- 
PSrtment of Paychlatry, The 
P°(i fa one of three which 
rorm the DehavloUrel 
Kiencflg Saction of tho Da- 

university campus. Duties In- 
the dB hn t S' ,C ? ln ® ?” MPMte of 
S«f nH ^“ h, ilL ,our al "clunces in. 
relation to medicine, as part 

3in , ™. lntBflrBtBd B.Med. Scl. 
dB ojea course, together with 
So? U rJr‘i? project aupervl- 
i*° r ' D ror Honours Year atu- 

teuhinn =SP« rl *n«o in the 
£““fblng of medical students 

puraue“a* wl " be wSKfiSte 
pursue a research interest. 

... gSW f will be an the non- 
cllnleal Lecturer scale (£7. 1 90 
with 

■nn| l ^i B /- information and 
SE?ii«^y o, V ' armo may be' 
Sbtemed from the Debuty 
and Secretary. 
K?Sjj B ! School, Queen’s 

N O7 ,C ^UH 0 ° ‘ Nottingham 

BhoniH Kl'tl.u 10 whom they 

E j fl . b h r |*urned completed 
c&oo!? 1 8aptombcr 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIPIN 

LAW 


■ Jfiirthah daMcriiimLi. ' 



Durho^j ojy fehV^L 1 'S£?. ,t > 


a jg ,' 1 °gy°aarri;- , s- s; 

pi?MI?ts*wftt V * nlont , dB *?AP- 
W&t.V*-*** pa ‘ <under 


10, BSD 
acalai 
(under 


“tBS* 

!N ACCOUNTANCY 

of Aroountancy-^lgrtaJ 
levant d f d “| t 5* wii] h, E ie. 

fo7 ed ap a ^ h n D t ^hp re ?“ rt ^.l ; 

SAeS S t 

Tar research, *nd rn- . ,r,lci1 

m an aremTif^S.flgai 

Br £7.180 - IV4 ioW Utto - 

review. £ 14 .12B us*, 

eEiSRiB 

™.M°. r r.¥ranM i S 

■MBg a^jtasaia 

i;? u, ScfebS M ! B 6 / < 'iS 

Secrete rv. 


.. ..»., .u mor particulars mi 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY 

The Council of the Uni- 
versity invites applicant: nefer 
the Bbove-mentionad pod- 
lion. While apaclsl conildm- 
tlon may ba given to eppllri- 
tlona from candidates will) 
teaching and research lateral 
and qualifications In verte 
brata ecology (ornithology « 
mammalian ecology) ar ta 
cellular/molecular bloloe. 
candidates with quallflcatlou 
and expartance In other rail or 
pap ants or Zoology should not 
be Inhibited from applying. 

The appointee will (aha 19 
the position on 1 Febnwy 
1 883 or at such Istsr dsia u 
may be arranged. 

_ At present the salary fori 

& r “JM ?.?*» 

annum. The commencing ar 
Biibotiqiient salary of tftt 
appointee may ba incressadi] 
a result of the review of 
Individual profoasorlal adv 
Ioh which the Univsnin 
mukee at tha beginning of e*d 
year. 

further particulars ind 
Conditions of Appolntnwt 
mny bo obtained from «» 
Serratury Oonoral, AsaocU- 
tlon of Commonwealth Uel- 
yerslties (Apbts.). 36 pordgo 
Square, London WC1H OPF. 

_ Applications close with Hi* 
RnnlRtrar, University of Caa- 
torhury, Private Dag, Chrln- 
churrli. New Zealand, on » 
October 1984.111218) B' 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Department Of Aorlculhirtl 
Biochemistry and NatrM* 

DEMONSTRATOR 

Appilcetione ere invited fw 

the past of Da mans tret or .U 

Microbial Bloonemletry (□ ,fl ? 
Department of Agriculture 
Biochemistry and Nutrlllon 
which will be tannbls from IP 
October. 1984 or U soap H 
possible thereafter for J 
period of three yearn. 

B arson appointed wll WJJ 
■a two fold reaponalblllly « 


person appointed will auo os 
asked to give a number « 
lectures on aspects of rgjf'i': 
biol biaaheniistry and wlll oj 
expected to have a aarioui 
commitment to research- 

Salary will be «t *" 

£8,330 per annum, •®SS5f*2! 
to age, nualiflcatlone and. ay 
parlance. 

Further particulars IB gJS 
obtained from the ■ wjijf 


ootainea irora mo 

Itgggg. ?flgr r T^S: 

varsity. 6 KenalnBtonTari»«j 
Newcastle upon Tyw 
7HU with whom appllCBtlop; 
(3 copies) together wlm 
names and eddresies of ’ £St 

t I 3 9 3%4 P , ,OM ° qU ° tfl r ‘ ^ 

The University 
Sheffield 

CHAIR IN TM0 

divisionof 

CONTINUING 

eduction . 

fro^^t^gu^^: 

With pardcuW msppnelDH>“ 

fay tha development j or . 

experience short cour*«a s 
training. Salary ln th® SuiV 
for. ■ professorial • S p a 

manta; ralnlmum 


Further 1 

fetij 


. , '-Werwlbk. 

itjnffcer 
cipsfng date 


wmsams. 


ahouV^’S 

October 


rtf’ 

Quote fj^] 


-yM .. {. 




1EREDUCATI0NSUPPLEMENT 7.9.84 


Univers ities continued 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 
in RUSSIAN 


. .Kratlons are invited for 
‘SffiMori or Aeslstent Lee- 
Department of 
,r .i from February 1983. 
| , iSm?t%ent Is for three 

r ^.ihe C mq r ul , red P to l ‘marl’. 

at nil 

materials. Thr 

HfSo teach tho history of 
U |7nflSage and Russian liia- 
'“^Suld ba an advantage, 
fbimt swentlal. 

j.urv: Assistant Lecturer • 
Hit 183 per annum tr> 
IllS 738 per annum. In 
- ^nsf f\W llvlnii allo- 


l 733 P B » biii iuiii ■ ii» 

MS cost or living al lo- 
af NZ$8 per week will 
d. 

iher particulars era 
bi« from the Secretary 
il. Association of Com- 
•tiih Universities 

1). 36 Oordon Square, 
n WC1H OPF. or from 
,o(*trar of the Unlveral- 
.0. Bo* 36. Dunedin. 
Inland. 

nllcaUans close on 13 
arlBB4. (33033) Hi 


The University of 
Leeds 

Dipn-tment 0/ Fine Art 

LECTURER 

Application! are Invited 
lioai viltably qualified ountil- 
Uh for the post of Lecturer 
b Art HJitory m tho Depart- 
sui of Fine Art, which ta 
nailable for a fixed-term u( 
canear Trara 1 Octobor 1984. 

Thattgh the post 19 to assist 
a die general acudemic work 
ai teaching end administration 
•1 directed by the bond of 
apartment, there ie a special 
raporjlblllty for lacturhiu to 

wend year undergraduate 
mulenti, end for a course 
ana by isnlor under-aradu- 
■» students on spnclllc 
TOMS. 

Preference will be given in 
*wn cents who con offer n 
Inh, 18th or early 19th ern- 
m apedallty related to tho 
awny Of painting, aciilisturr 


S - £14,125) (tiiulur 
according to atm. 
lions and uapui |uh« n. 

a^ESl 1 ** 1101 ! forms and 
Mw particulars m«v lie 
tfhiatd froni the n«n|»iriu . 
|2 U SW™nv. l.eeils L.K2 

2*, quoiLng rerermew 

Closing dutci fair 

B5^S| 5) ¥a 8ei,l " in, iVi 


University of 
Bradford 

'NEW BLOOD* 
lectureship IN 

POLYMER 

engineering 

A. "f'L post, within 
c!®J"Jeal Englnuorlno. has 
tauih!?* t ? <1 10 reinforce the 

SW.,"«ii: 

" — Ineorlna and 
and 


rm,"' t^Voter pro cos sea' and 
afflej Med de sign and 


fpmtlno. and 
mISfljn d JS a 1 < - t lpn injection 
3qa-«L£l UnkGd *» mini/ 
W S° r vf u fa t». together 
■] U«jl, e PS?i , uY. #nd mechanic- 
■to^'SE'mb Applicant* 

'dSDiStiS de E tha °f 35 - 
aSd^S^ " reaearch capabil- 
HL-na >n appropriate com- 
of academic and In- 
«PBr lance. 

tufa ? scale £7,180 - 
D.4. (under review). 

|fij£ftWUnilan and ap. 

Bpf dr il5?: 

dataesap. (330121 Hi 




[0-M0.710 
>mum of' the 
1 year (under 


School of Oriental and 
African Studies 

University or London 

'NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP 
IN THE 

COMMERCIAL LAW 
OF THE FAR EAST 

Annllrittlona ore invited Tor 
tho above appointment to bu 
funded under tha UDC'b 'New 
Blood* Hrlmino. Tim Lec- 
LuroRlilp la doslgncd to coin- 
ploiiiunt and strenuthen tlia 
lie part in 1, nt of Lew's commit- 
ment to lira teaching and study 
of raiuninrchil law and related 
subjects at both undernrudii- 
ate and postgraduate levels. 
The siiccnssful applicant 
would be expected to possess 
or (o dovelou (he necessary 
linguistic and area expertise 
to carry out teaching nnd 
research In tha Commercial 
Law of the Far Eost. Candi- 
dates should normally bo aged 
33 or under at 1 October 1984 
oiul should not holdn perma- 
nent University punt In tho 

Salary scale (under review) 

£7.190 - £14, 123 plus £1,186 
London Allowance with com- 

B ulaory membership of the 
nlvnrHltlea Superannuation 
Bclicme. 


. Application forms and 
further detnlla obtainable 
from The Secretary, School of 
Oriental and African Studios, 
Mb let Street, London WC1E 
7HP to whom applications 
should be submitted by 15 
October 1984. 133056) HI 


University of 
Wales 

Saint David's University Col- 
lage 

Lampatnr 

CAREERS ADVISOR 

Applications ure Invited 
from grad unt ns for tlio post of 
Cnriiiirs Advlnnr. Thu Curners 
Advlsnr Is rnspunslble for 
provldln,, voi'iilitmiil ndvlrn 11, 
iindi-rnradiitllu nml nunt- 
u mill in 1 0 HliidnnlH of Hill Col- 
lem-. assisting thorn In alitnlu- 
Inil siiltublu Riiiployniunt 01- 
furthrr trnliiinu and innlniuin- 
Intl loniiu-t with enipluynrh 
and ni-liuolH. CnndidutOH 
Ktiunld liiivi' nxpnrluni-n 01 
llriiiliiatii rci-i-ultmanl. ti-uln- 
iiin nml r nrr nr ilevi<luuim,iit ur 
vitrei'i-ft work In HrlinulB nr 
Elllllu-r EduLiilliin. 

Tim aniiiiliiiinniit. which Is 
from thn 1st Jnniinry I9B3. or 
uh noon as piMtllilp tlii-rriif(ni-. 


from thn 1st Jniiuni'y I9R3. or 
uh noon as puKtllili- tlii-i i-iift«i-. 
will bu un lllu sruln L6.3 1U - 

£14,123 pur unit (inidiM- 

roview ) plux !■ . 8 . 3 ./ 

li.H.D.I'.S. tn-iinflls. 

■^^'•'^rTnffrimeeiwoi - ap - 

Plli-ntlnn fornix may |,n 

• ,l>(iiliii-il from llin Sniii-iurv, 
SI. I iiivlil's I >nlvui-Hlly C11I- 
w'.'.'.'l. I-nnt|i« , t«*r. Ilvh'ii HA4H 
’Ll). In wIiiimi tlu-y V,] 11 in lil hi 1 


King’s College London 
(KQC) 

Ijnnurlmeiit id Civil lill- 
(linnnriiiii 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

limn your only) 

Anplh ailtma am Invited fur 
iierHunn Intnrnstril In inn 
iibuvn poet to aealst thn cun- 
llniieil (levnlupjiioiit or ra- 
anarcli in tlm Until of conn 
penetration tnellna In sand on 
recently comnilsslonml equip- 
ment and also it* take the 
touching responsibilities for 
both a surveying unu a rock 

mechanics coureo. ApplJcnnln 

should preferably be under 23 
with at least three years post- 
graduate experience In soli 
mechanics including know- 
ledge or behaviour of granular 
matorfala during penetration 
testing and oxpnrlonco ln lhe 
use of X-ray radiographic 
techniques. Experience in thi 
relevant teaching and Inbora 
tory demonstrating expert 
ancc la a requirement. 

r.n S , a i‘7«.yi'l I’w.'lso" STr 

annum plus £1.186 per annum 
London Allowance, and UBb 
penslun scheme. 

Applications to Department 

of Civil Engineering. King a 
College, Btrand. _ London 
WC2R iLS by f6th September 

|s , "^ , .” 3 «S"ES. ,q ssg; 


-uuvn 

te? "w'iSdTwoJ? lnwlta, l 

fc t 5 D ?«^SfflS3d Hr,w,,! * ■ 

rapYhi! .R. er, 0na| com 


SSSG «9 


!■ 

: ; ■^ uc ** e 

wi'iii*- * . ■ 


The University of 
Leeds 

School of Education 

LECTURER 

Overseas, Education Unit 

Applications are muted for 

the above post in the School of 
Education available '^om i 
October 1984 or “s -oan as 

Education .W . W™»J7 

fe'SWficSSStffl/S 

^:ent experience In the Third 

teSSiKflft.A s 
®« ca - . 

Informal • n 5“ , ^^th“ft’ar 
Bp^l I eg ti ana 5 October 


•?4 


The University College 
of 

Wales 

Aberystwyth 

LECTURERIN 

ANIMAL 

PRODUCTION 

Ui^SSlilSr ar * lnvlle *) for 

tne post of Temporary Loci ur- 
n r _ lp ^.Q‘ lnn > ! Production In the 
r?n. ( j? i tWI ? m . of Agriculture, to 
participate in the teaching of 
unuoi-graduota and postgradu- 
“JS, , Consideration 

YJ.J. „® lv * , tt° graduates in 
Agrlcultiiro, Votorlnary Sclcn- 
?® pf othor appropriate sub- 
jnLls at undororaduato or 
pontgraduetn level. 

„,I h " succBBsful applicant 
will ba ancouragnd to mnkB 
use or the good research faclll- 
2S?, “vnUaplo. The appelntea 
will bo exported to take up the 
post on 1 January 1985 or as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

Initial salary will be deter- 
mined. according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, within 
the range £7,190 to £9.423 
par annum (aubject ta re- 
view). 

Application forma and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from tha Starring 
Officer, The Uni varsity Col- 
lepe of Wulns, Old Collage. 

Street Aberyiitwylh 
SV23 2AX. (Tel: 0970 3177, 
Ext. 207). Closing date for 
applications: Friday. 28 

September 1984. ( 1 1242) HI 

University College 
London 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications fire Invited 
from graduates with an hon- 
ours degree [preferably In a 
scientific subject) and with 
prof eanl on n! qualifications In 
llbrarlanalilp for a post of 
Assistant Librarian. The 
duties will. In the Tintl Inst- 
ance, ba LtloBB of subject 
special 1st In mathematical and 
earth sciences, togothar with 
administrative duties to be 
arranged with the successful 
candidate. Tha past will also 
involve llalsun with the ofric- 
era or Hoveml learned societies 
with libraries housed In the 
Col Lean Llbrnry. 

bnlary on Grade 1 1 A of the 
nutlniiul Hculnfar academical- 
ly-ralnteil atutr In university 
libraries, l.o. £7.190 to 
£14.123 ( iiililur review) phut 
£1,186 London Allnwanco. 

Applications. with the 
■uimna of two r"foi ens, should 
reach the Librarian. Universi- 
ty College London, Gower 
Street. London WC1E 6BT by 
Frldn>-, 28th September 1984. 
1112221 111 


Queen Mary College 

(University of London) 

ASSISTANT 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICER 

Applications lira Invllrd ror 
|!»*t >vi»|.nr. AvsUlnnl I'l.rann- 
i:an<lldaiu will liiivu pinTii'tiliir 
rnHiiunalbllity for uraUamic 
iiiid i-larlvaf gnpolntmdnta, 
Fi-iivloiis oxpnrtfuieu of unr- 
hoiiih'I work in n University Is 
(Insiriibla. 

Nnlary on AtliahilslrallVfi 
Grade II £11,160 • £14,123 
pm- iilliliiill (llllilnr rnvlaw), 

V tius Limdaii Allow* nra uf 
:i,iB6 11. 11. 

Appllrutlun . fonns mid 
iiii-ihai- narHuuliirs from, tha 
hm rntary to whom ap plica- 


tlmiH Hlimiid bn suhinUtnd by 

12 Ontohnr I9B4. (83006! HI 


University of St 
Andrews 

IRVINE CHAIR OF 
CHEMISTRY 

THV which will fall vacant In 

l?«a b °g r .vlS 8 ?o 

b*SI!® 55 
jMnffiss jpufflsp 

oaijihou/d bo sent ^22 Ba ff - 

Brtatftfahmanla Of near . The 

AMhwwg.’’ F^“. ??V?6 0t %Aj' 
from whom rurthor P B pM: 
lars may be obtained. (11180^ 


University of 
St Andrews 

APPl^Btlons are invited for 

CHAIR OF HUMANITY 
(LATIN) 

which fa at praaant vacant. 

' Salary within the profeisd- 
rlal range. 


U cation* In t 


be lant by, 31 

E£i3KX , & tow 

- - bp 


Cornell Univerrity 

Department cdRuMlm. LI tar - 

FULL OR ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORSHIP 

(tenurad) and Hoad of D®‘ 
partmaot. ... 


London School of 
Economics and 
Political Science 

BURSAR 

The School la snuklnu to 
appoint a Bursar. Following 
ro-oruanlaailon of thn 
5rliunl’s udinlnlsirativa struc- 
ture. the Dursar will bo nuc of 
thrue senior offlcora reporting 
tu tho Secretary, who Is re- 
Hponslble to the Director for 
the udmlnlstratlon of tho 
Bchool. The Qursar will ho 
rospnnnlblc for bullclilia pro- 
jects. property manapcmonl. 
central adiuinlstratlvo ser- 
vices. Halls or Residence, 
catering, domestic services 
and certain other ancillary 
sorvlcea, mid will play a full 
part in the general administra- 
tion of the School. 

Tho appointment will lie 
made from 1 May 1 985 or a 
date to ba arranged there- 
after. 

_ Salary will be within thn 
□rado IV range of the salary 
structure ror Administrative 
Staff In Universities (Pro- 
fessorial equivalent range). 

Further particulars of the 
appointment and application 
form ore available from the 
Secretary. London School of 
cs and Political Sclen- 
hton Street, London 
AE. Closing date for 
! [cation* 1 Octobor 1984. 

HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zeal and 

LECTURERIN CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for 
tho above position In thn 
Department of Civil En- 
gineering. 

The aucessful applicant will 
be required primarily to tench 
and examine undergraduate 
and postgraduate courses In 
highway and pavement en- 
gineering and to udmlnlster 
and supervise research using 
the Department' a full-scale 
Highway Test Track. 

The salary for Lecturers Is 
on a scale from NS$21,660 to 
S2S.6B4 per annum. 

Further particulars and 
Conditions or Appointment 
may be obtained from the 
AnBoclation of Common- 
wealth Universities tApiita.l. 
36 Gordon Squnro. London 
WCIN OPF. 

Applications close with the 
Registrar. University o[ Can- 
terbury. I»r I vat a Bag, Christ- 
church . New Zealand, on 31 
October 1984. (1 1221) III 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURERIN 

ZOOLOGY 

Apiillriitlcin-i nrn lnvllml for 
thn nhnvn pusition In tho 


■ (•il itMiiirri |iUB«iiui| III mu 

flupurdniuit uf Zooloay Troui 
ruiulldules willi loutlilnn and 

nsEr* 1 

Conilthnlogy or mammillan 
a eulogy I; oollnlnr/molnciilar 
biology; mnrlne biology. Abil- 
ity in biometrics may be an 
ml van lit go. 


Thn salary f nr Lerturers lb 
uu n scain frnm NZS21.660 to 
NZS23.6B4 per annum. 


University of St 
Andrews 

CHAIR OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY 
(Experimental Physics) 

Applications urn Invited for 
thn CHAIH OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY 1 Experimental 
Physics) which will fell vacant 
In thn near fiitnrn on thn resig- 
nation of Professor R A Sirua- 
llnii. Sul ary within the 

professorial re nun. 

Appl (cation In typaarrlpt 
with the names of three refer- 
ees should ha soitt by SO Sep- 
tember to the Establishments 
Officer, The University. Col- 
lege Gate. St Andrews. Fife 
KYI 6 9AJ, from whom fur- 
ther particulars may be 
obtained. (11179) HI 


Fellowships 


Furl her particulars anti 
Conditions of Appointment 
may bo obtained from tha 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Apple), 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WCllI OPF. 

Applications close 1 with VV . 
Hansen, Registrar, University 
or Canterbury. Private Bog. 
Christchurch, New Zealand, 
an 16 November 1884. . 

(11228) HI 

University of Bristol 

CHAIR IN 
COMMUNICATIONS 
ENGINEERING 

. The University Invite* 
applications Tor appointment 
to a Chair In Communications 
Engineering _ within tha 
Department or Electrical arid 
Electronic Engineering. Thl* 
Chair Is one of three within 
tha Deportmenti the ptherr 
ara Mlcroaleatronlc* and Elec 
trical Engineering. 

Candidates whoae fields of 
Interest could Include tele- 
communications. digital conjl 

tnurd cations, computer net- 
works or satellite systems ye 

Invited *0 submit appllcatjorts, 

including the names of tnrto 
referees, not- later than l*r 
October 19|4, to tlie R 
trar and Hecretary or 
University. Senate House, 
Bristol EM 1TH, from whom 
further particular* may ba 
obtained . 


University of 
Glasgow 
TELEPHONE ■ 
SYSTEMS 
ADMINISTRATOR 

u.^TKfer.ffiSis’ass.s: 

Adm I nitre tor Krpm 
nualirred pare oris, holding a 
degree qrH.N.D- In.Jho rBla- 
vant technical diaclpllne^ Tfje 

era appffeetTona CB 


University of 
St Andrews 

Dopai imont uf French 

E.S.R.C. RESEARCH 
AND TEACHING 
FELLOWSHIP 

The B.S.R.C. has made It* 
first major award In modern 
language teaching mothod to a 
Scottish Universities' re- 

search team, convener Profes- 
sor S.S.B. Taylor. Bt 

Andrews. The research Is in 
Communicative Competence 
in French at Final Honours 
Level . 

Applications era Invited 
from native French ar English 
candidates with relevant post- 
graduate qua! If Icatlona/ex- 

perlence, fora 2 year appoint- 
ment from 1 October 1984. 

Far suitably qualified 
candidate tlia salary will be up 
ta £8.330 an the 1A scale-. 


Gonvilie and Caius 
College 
Cambridge 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The Council Intend to elect 
in 1984- S3 to onu or more 
Research Fellowships open to 
nil umilutitee of or research 
students In a University of the 
British Isles who were born 
after 3 1st December 1837. 

Full particulars may ba 
obtaLned from the Master's 
Sec rotary. Gonvilie and Caiua 
College. Cambriden CR2 1TA. 
Applications for the Fel- 
lowships must bo rocelvnd by 
8th October 1984. (11239) III 


Business Services 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING on 
Word Processor. Reason- 
able nates. Professional 
Service. Coll 01-379 4191-- 
(33030) H37 


Appointments 

Wanted 


PHYSICIST, B.Sr. (Hone.). 
M.Sc., D.I.C.. Ph.D. . 


Cart.Evd. Research experi- 
ence & publications In light 
scattering. l.R. & F.l.R. 


appointment for 1 year In tha 
first Instance. 

Applications, tagather with 
a C . V . and tho names and 
addresses of two referees, 
should he sent to the Estab- 
lishments Officer. College 
Gate. St Andrews, Fife KYI 6 
9AJ. from whom further par- 
ticulars mny be obtained, to 
arrive not later than 1 7 
September 1984. <53039) H2 


Polytechnics 


Spuctrascqpy. 7 years ex- 
perience of tenchinu Physics, 
seeks Job In tanchino or 
resonreu anywhere. Dr. 
M.L. Bhnnot, 29 Midway 
Drive. Perl vale , MldUx. 
(930131 H 1 9 


READER IN ECONOMICS, 37. 

in southern university seeks 
temporary or permanent ex- 
change of Jabs with counter- 
point In university in North- 
ern England. Contact Box 
No. 1806 l. The Times, 
EC4. (33023) Hid 


TRENT BUSINESS SCHOOL 

TEMPORARY 
SENIOR LECTURER 

COMPUTING DEVELOPMENT 

(Cl 3.443 - obv award oandlnu) 

develop staff of ths school In Ihs use oi computing, 
especially on mini and microcomputers, as en integral 
tool In Ihe teaching of accounting, finance, business 
studies and general management at the 
undergraduate, graduate and post experience levels. 

In addition, the appointee will be expected to 
contribute to the development and adaptation of 
software for use by staff and students. Previous 
applicants need not re-apply. 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING ! 
AND FINANCE 

(£7,21 5*£1 3,443 per annum - pay award pending) 

To teach in at least two of the areas of auditing, public 
sector accounting and taxation, primarily to advanced 
level professional and degree students. Applicants 
should have appropriate academic and professional 
qualifications. 

Further details and forme of application are 
available from the Staff Officer, Trent Polytechnic* 
Burton Street, Nottingham NG1 4BU. 

Closing date: 21 September 1984, lor both poate^ 

^TRHIVT Tsr — ^ 

L POLYTECHNIC c iX±i ^ 

^ilMOTTirJOHAMMW— 

DUNDEE COLLEQE OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF MOLECULAR A LIFE SCIENCES 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
IN CHEMISTRY 

The person appointed will be required to undertake a loadgrattp rote with 
particular reference to the further development of tho B.8c. Chemistry & 
Management course ottered by. the department, to teach up to honour* 
degree level end to njpervi&s postgraduate research. Applfcants should 
possess a good honours degree together with a higher degree end 


degree level end to supervtea postgraduate research. Applicants wa 
possess a good honours degree together with a higher degree end 
research experience. Managerial experience In a chemical indufty would 

be ot oorwHorable advantage. 

Salary scale: E12./77 - £14,1B4(ber) - £18,104, with Initial placing 
depending upon approved previous experience. Financial assistance . 
towards the coat of removal expenses may be payable. 

Further particulars end application forma obtainable from (he Parson no! 
Officer. Dundbe College of Technology, Bell Gbeet, Dundee, DDl 1HQ 
- with whom applications should be lodged by 21 September 1984. , 








Polytechnics continued 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are Invited for Ihe following posts:* 

School of Health and Applied Sciences 

LECTURER II IN 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


I Applicants should ba well qualified chemlsls. Ability to teach at 
gfe * la required from HC (BTEC) Physlcd Sciences 

sstsaso 1 particfpatton in ,esaaroh 

School of Mechanical and Production 
Engineering 

Up to 3 

LECTURER II POSTS 

available ln:- 

I Dynamics and Control 
2 Manufacturing Organisation and Management 
3 Manufacturing Technology 

backgrounds for the 

toove posts and be able to lecture In their specialism on a ranae 

P^SbSq 9 8n MS ° C ° UrS8, ,h ® B Ena C0UreQ ^ 

s^ftisass s»» b M 9 ,h » HMd 01 

School of Constructional Studies 

.ECTURER II IN 

QUANTITY SURVEYING I 

SffiKSptag ,0fl6,h8r 

tdergraduate and professfonal membership courses j 

ECTURER II IN 

INSTRUCTIONAL | 

IATERIALS | 

CIENCE I 

teiiwJL i ^J° q, i! red J, 0 teach on honours degree and I 

coura9s related to fhs bull! I 

StopS " nt0r0al ,n ,aboratof V testing and research I 

hool of Law J 

^ I" 
slness School j 

ssr- 

isar levels ' Addraona " s 

ulred! teaching and commercial/lorofeBslona) experience I 
hool of Social Studies I 

5 ctu r er ,,, ns°c |al 

nectlon with social wwk Sourwa B ® of tutar,a, du,,0a >" • I 

haol of Creative Arts and Design I 

tCTURER II IN PAINTING I 

?gr+ eXP ~ <° •— on .he BA (Hoarse 

ytechnlo Library I 

[CTURER I _ I 

SlSfA N N TTUTOR 

c“ "nnUnguisttcg. ' . 

jfflJlof Humanities arid Contemporary : I 

- I 

Closing date: 28 September 1984. PLEASE ENCLOSE SAE *' . ■ I I 

OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER.. ' ' I I 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
POLYTECHNIC 

DEPUTY 

DIRECTOR 

Following the appointment of Professor J L Clark as 
Director of Hong Kong Polytechnic the Polytechnic 
Governors are seeking to appoint a Deputy Director. 

The post will be concerned with academic affairs, 
including responsibility for the co-ordination of the 
academic planning and its related resources planning, and 
will deputise for the Director in his absence. . 

Salary £24, 1 1 7 in Burnham Vice Principal Group 1 2 / 
Range (pay award pending). / 

Further particulars and application form from: / 

The Chief Administrative Officer / 

Newcastle upon T yne Polytechnic 
Ellison Building 

Ellison Place /ful M I J 1 1 fnj^^ 

Newcastle upon Tyne NE I 8ST 

completed applications 
should be returned by 

24 September 1 984. JMVMCASTLE UPON TYNE1 

polytechnic.. 

©Sheffield City Polytechnic 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER (2 POSTS) 

X Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 

2 ^ d n?"? lne l re ,or J he flbove Posts. One of Ihe posts 
e In control Bystems design and application- the other In 

a : efl8 , : VlS ond fiat $£5 

SSSttS syatem8 ' digital communications, 
Sd engiSring! 9 ^ ntell,0ent mach,na <* 0 sl0n or computer. 

The successful applicants will be able to Initiate and lend 
research and induslriaily-related developments as well as 

subjec 9 area^ 00 ral6 *" h ® devs!o P menl of teaching In their 

LECTURER II (TEMPORARY) 

pile appointment will be for a fixed tBrm nf twn uon « 

S3^af*asaissai53 " 

j^as SRga s.Baa 

— 

DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department or Electrical end Electronic Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
- AND LECTURESHIP 

.ppticsnts should nrtltKH a L 


SflllEV SCaIm- Smfe. .... - 


I t' .i ■ ! J..,. , 


*4 *■ b-a « 4.*in-a.'« #•* tt f '< i a i de|ii Vfc 


of removal expenses may be payable, 
lo whom comjrioled forms iHahIH u* 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Department s Mathematics & Computer Studies 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

October 1984. Appli dg' dX ^ co “™ °n 1 

computer . science br 'other ' honours degree in 

'appointed wfll be expected to reBf^rfarifh^^' J* 10 P*™* 0 * 
worldng on the project. ° 8 - Epr a higher degreeWhilc 

Peraonh^O^e^ °ty*inihle frpm lha 

Dundee i DDL IlHqfte roranleL J^S 1 0 ^ 1 * BellStrce^ 

.«tl»njed,by 21 ,ScpSrabe r §M. P T^ ;*PPMwns should be 


THET1M ES HIGHER EDUC ATION SU Pp, ^ 


FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT AND INFORMATICS 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF COMPUTING 
AND CYBERNETICS 

Gr.de VI _ £16,632-£18,327 (unde, fs ,| wl 
The Department, currently the largest In the pmuLi. , 
has an acknowledged reputation forcomnni«e«T Bch . n,c ' 
Brighton was amo 0 ng the^Irat Kttansto SaEft: 
gree course in computing, and more recently , wm Sift 
to provide additional student places In the MnHfS 
lonal Information Technology Initiatives. nt0Xtofr »l- 
In addition to its own courses ffull-tlms «nnrfi.,uk 
time) at poet graduate. ftaT dagre* SJSEISi"!: 
“"I*. Ihe Department has a atXroaSS 

Si PdSnr 0 "' Wffh ' “ of cou ™ 8! »™5S 

The successful applicant for this key academic coalHnn : 
will be able to demonstrate a comprehensive taowlE 
? f 'ifp'Tnatton Technology and the challenge RSm! 
for High er Education. Ha/aha will have Strang SE 
research and consultancy Interests and the noianthi Si 
attract external funding to the Polytechnic ^ “ 0 

For further details and application forma, please oontact 
the Personnel Department, Brighton Polvteohnia 
^uleecaomb. Brighton BN2 4 AT, T?J. (0273) 69365sS 
2537. Closing date 27 September 1984. 

116863 

"m SENIOR 

lecturers 

it- id. IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the above post from 
candidates with recent course development 
experience. The successful applicant will be expected 
to direct the progressive development of a BA in Home 
Economics and have the qualities to co-ordinate Ibe 
work of a multi-disciplinary teaching team. Candidates 
must possess a good degree either in home economics 
or a relevant discipline with, preferably, demonstrable 
success in either industry, commerce, or research 
Possession of a higher degree will an oHwntaaa i 

Salary Scale; Senior i Lecturer 'A' - £12,777 
£14,184 (bar) - £16.104 

Application forms and^further particulars from The 
1 8 uuuiT —^argaret College, Clerwood . 

8m a (&rt 2M) lburgh 151112 8TS ' Tele P hone ° 31 * 339 

Closing date for applications: 30 September 1884 

^ QMS) 

Administrative Assistant 

Salary (C6,284-£7,005 per annum) currently under review 


and Student administration, and Is parlloulaiiy responalWi 
e- J? r 2 vk ? l 3P ® 0crel a ri al find administrative support to the 
^Ultyof Science, Engineering, Mathematics and 
computing located on Ine Frenchay site. 


experience. u,ra yocu D 

5? r «S! rl ! 10r 5 ,etal,fl and en application form, to be returned by 

24 Sentamher IQU nleaee Mnlenl Ikn Denutnnel ruflno 


n,, B onstoi 006261 , Ext 216 or 217. 

Please quote Reference Number A/74 In all communications 

(020445) 

Bristol n n , 
Polytechnic 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN COMPUTING 

1,1 Wrtema, Lataeommunteaikwi sy*t*« “.J® 

m? ■Hw p««on appoWed wfll ba 

i8ai»r*rtp row In tmtlwr (Javalopmentof compiling within tfta dtpuvml 

LECTURESHIP IN computing 
LECTURESHIP IN STATISTICS 
• 8ALAR1B8 > « 

8 12.777 - JE14.184 (bar) - El 6,104, vvtth WW 

wu# ' rMna ’***** ** 
****** town* .tha cost of removal expewea «*"»• M 
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"^TLMK HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 7.9.84 

Polytechnics continued 


jg« , Teesside Polytechnic 
“P HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF DESIGN (GRADE V) 

Applications are Invited from perBons with appropriate qualiflca- 
t laris and experience. 

The Department has honours degree courses In Industrial Design 
and Interior Design and la developing part-time courses part- 
icularly In the field of In-service teacher education. Developments 
in the field of Computer Aided Design are prominent In the 
present work of tha Department. 

Salary scale: Cl 5,390-CI 7,091 (pay award pending). 

Further particulars and application forma available from the 
Personnel Section, Teesside Polytechnic, Borough Rood. Middles- 
trough, Cleveland TS1 3BA, Telephone (0B42) 218121, Ext 4114. 
Cosing date for applications: Bth October, 1984. 

rifltiRii 


RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

To develop a 
computerised 
transport office 
(temporary 1 year post) 
fWIWMOl - 
pay award pending 

a liirsd to assist existing 
in the development of 
stimulated office of a 
transport firm to be used 
by undergraduate and 
post-graduate students of 
transport and shipping 
management. 

Data will be provided by 
odsling transport firms 
and the office systems will 
be based mainly on 
applications packages (eg 
spreadsheets) using the 
IBM Personal Computer. 
Suitable candidates are 
likely to be either 

g.l?*.Va l t li l g!P; rience 

wlysi^ or recent 
postgraduates with 
elansivB experience in 
wwxomputers and an 
"tiHBjn business 

syWams.lCirawrrtJgmTrf 

any part of the transport 
industry Is desirable lull 
«t essential. 

Limited teaching duties 
ralRad to tlie post will bo 
roared. The successful 
candidate will bo expoctod 
start on 1 October 1984, 
JJisaron as posslblo 
Uiwaaftar. 

JPPjkatlon forms and 
particulars — to be 
JtwMd by Monday 24th 
«Pt«mber, 1984 — may 
^obtained from the 
[Wwinel Officer, 

25*j*h Polytechnic, 
SftgM* Plymouth 
^WA. Tel: 0752 264639. 

, 10204671 

-|8jBi 1 PSymouth”] 

I Ftetytechnici ta 


.^ow School of Art 
Minted textile b 

&ret'Tn^3i? for ,« ibc- 

2t aecllon or 


to. v-.r,Siy 


;S8&.«V&, 

scfs 6 n* r Annum, 

-wa*, obb »nd « x p«rl- 




."“•J 1 RBtl» 
i ■ ■ a £T r| >t* r y 
r« Sluaotr 


Department of 
Mathematics 
Statistics and 
Computing 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
CONTROLLED 
STRESS 
RHEOMETRY 
Salary £7215 -£8091 
(Pay award pending) 

Required to undertake a 
theoretical and experimen- 
tal study of a controlled 
stress rheometer par- 
ticularly in its oscillatory 
mode. 

This project is financed by 
an SERC cooperative 
research grant and will be 
carried out in close collab- 
oraiton with Carri-Med Ltd. 
There will be an opportunity 
for the applicant to work in 
IMUDS11 7 ^uufIiTu Ihu“p«i4eti~ 
of this research. 

Applicants should possess 
or bo About to obtain a PhD 
nr h *vn equivalent qualif ica- 

. Imiijj fit | ,i:, l i.iiil — i. n,,v 

ologyofTufovant onnlneor- 
ing discipline. Additional 
Gxpminncu in computing 
would be welcorno. 

Tho apiKJintinont - tonablo 
for 2 years - will com- 
mence on 1st October 
1984 or as soon as possible 
thoroofter. 

Application forms togother 
with further particulars may 
bo obtained from the Per- 
sonnel Officer. Plymouth 
Polytechnic. Drake Circus. 
Plymouth PL4 BAA Closing 
Date: 1st October 1904. 
Tel: 0752 264369. 


Computer Centre 

P2 Resources 
Information 
Services Officer 
(66/0351) 

Salary Range: 
£10,53S-£11,703 
(pay award pending) 

This key post will bB 
responsible for the 
identification, development 
and support of computer 
baBBd information systems 
used throughout Polytechnic 
administretive processes. 

Application form and further 
particulars, to be returned by 
28th September 19B4, are 
available from the Personnel 
Officer. Plymouth 
Polytechnic, Drake Circus. 
Plymouth PL4 8AA. Tel: 0752 
264539. 

10204GB) 

. I Plymouth 
I Fttytechnc.;' 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

Hn -Oliver l . 

ncpartmnnt of Electronic «n fl 
Comrnuntratlone Enolneerlna 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 
IN ELECTRONICS 
AND 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ENGINEERING 

Appllcotionn arc InvIWJ* 

from Graduates and/or t.har 
lered Electrical Enulnwr 
c:endtrlBte« ohould bo n “#'• 
tried to teacli ElortronUs end 
CommiinlL-eitona Engloeerlno 
at B.Sc. and Hlahar Diploma 
lovclt end able to auper 
*>ruler.t» up tu final »ear B-<k- 
evel. Recent development ex 
perlenre In ode nr more or ine 
followin'} areas 
li net ad»antsge 

Modern CommunWallon« 
Systems; Anelogue jiod n>a»*’ 

uf Electronics - .Micro wa jo En- 

dlnecriiio. Mlcroproteisor 

Systems; Signal ProcessInB- 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

Faculty of Humanities 
Department of Business Man- 
ngemont 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
TOCO-ORDINATE 
THE POLYTECHNIC'S 
SMALL BUSINESS 
CENTRE 

TWO LECTURERS II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 

niioilW' d" 111 '* ^ ,DU ^ be well 

For the Principal Lec- 
tureship, recent experlonre of 
Uiu Hinnll biinhiosn sot tor Is 
nnnaiillul. 

Tlie pants In Buslnoss Man- 
auemant are in: 

<|> quantitative aimlyals/sta- 
UstlLR/apuratluiiUl research; 
and 

flit modern innnaannicnt 
theory and practice. 

Itucnnt industrial nKperl- 
ance would lio an ndvnntago. 

'.'"gTC . ^ 

— mtfs vi3jt&t* a PL 

jja-’ij ■ iiJ.lm ilnr 

Aiiplli Iilion roniin und 
lurtiinr purl ini turn may bo 
••bialntHl from llm I’nrniiiniel 
Iblji ipu Ui mil, SWMVTlfl.Mi 
Kfta 7F.ni or Tel: Sunderland 
74233. Ext. II. 

C.'loeifiu date fur apnlli-a- 

<SSSl 7?* h,,l>, " M,l,or 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
at Preston 

Apnllrntinnsai-n invited for 
thn ptiRl of 

DEPUTY ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR 

(Course Review and Vnllda- 

Solary OradP POl (37-401 
£10,761 to £11,703 (pay 
award pending effective 
1.7.B4). 

Applicants for this post 
should be graduates or hold an 
equivalent qualification end 
bIbo have aubetantlal nrimlnls- 

tratlve experience, preferably 
In e College or Further/Higher 
Education. 

Disturbance el Iowa nee pay- 
able In appropriate circumst- 
ances. 

Application Terms and 
rurther details obtainable 
from the Personnel Of fire. 

arsis" 

162027 quoting reference NT/ 
84/B5/1B. 

ber C i^lPA , «. 81 SBPl0 ^' 


Middlesex Polytechnic 
London 

EXAMINATIONS 

administrator 

to need a emeu W4 ™5£ l }^!hX 

system b. 




Jf'threeTyew-* plus^OET LonJen Allowance. 

-lecturer A iZZSZflZSl* subject 

a^Ttd?ni. U Tn aatloftrlnB *n effielancv re- • 

^d d e‘x f S BP t i°. • qulrument*. . 

1 1 cat Ion form end fVjJJ** . 
1 * are obtalP“ hl “ From ■ 
tabllthanani 
in! 
iy 


1 Closing date 

*&■ •- jssassaBU?'* 

f4**r*ia : e « k\\ ******* *** ?*'* **' * 


Manchester 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of Community 
Studies 

Didsbury School of 
Education 

LECTURER II IN 
SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 

.... Tu - v y nrk . w,th ° ,oam of 

tutors In l ie Special Educa- 
tional Needs area of tho De- 
partment of Educational Stu- 
fllSf- TJUs area Is woll-oatab- 
llahnd III the Polytechnic nntl 
covers the whole ranoo of 
bpqcIqI iiaoda including sovorn 
learning dirricultloB. The buc- 
ccssfiil candidate will be ox- 
to contribute to both 
initial and In-aervlre courses 
and shuuld expect to work up 
to two ovenines a weak. 




uiaciinmer win 

be looked for, together with 

r5i C .k, nl ,?^PJ !r BnCB of working 
with children with special 
needs in ordinary schools. 

,_,An ability to make a special- 
ist contribution In any of tho 
following araas would be on 
odvantane: Laneuaga/com- 

rnunjeatron skills; mental 
handicap; curriculum develop- 
ment; special needs In ordln- 
"12 P rlmerv schools. Tho 
however, should be 
on SEN In ordinary schools In 
response to the 1901 Act. 

acalo £7.215 - 

£11.568 per annum. 

For rurtliar details and sn 
application form (returnable 
by,? 1 September 19841 send a 
self-addressed envelope 
marked "C6/3B3" to tho 
Secretary, Manchester 

Polytechnic. All Saints. Man- 
chester M 15 6DH. Previous 
applicants Tor this post should 
Indicate their wish to ba re- 
considered. (11247) H5 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

School of Mechanical and Pro- 
auction Engineering 

READER IN 
MECHANICAL 
PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 

£13.506 - £16,731 p.a. Inc. 

LECTURER IN 
MECHANICAL/PROD- 
UCTION 
ENGINEERING 

up to £13.906 p.a. Ine. 
Opportunities to teach, and 
tu undertake research and 
consultancy with local indus- 
try, in onn of tho following 
ureas: 

C/m/CAM/CAE/FMS/ftob- 
atlcs or 

Frndui-i kill Kyat unis uud 
I'liniulnn 

. Applicants shun in be chor- 
turml nun- 1 1 anli -a I ur proeluc- 
nnn iiniiliieurs with rm-ent 
VW'VdKlqj. .W'vrlftlil-e unit nil 

a uallflrstions nntl a higher 
ourqn ara exp or led for 

S lntmont nt Dr nbnvn 
»r Locturor grade. De* 
mnnatrablo rosenrch ability 
and daurna touch I nil oxisorl- 


and ilaurno tenchlnn avporl- 
enre are required fur appoint- 
ment at Principal Lecturer 
loval . 

Write quoting rnf A 46617 
for rurilmr Information nml an 
npnllcntton form. pint lug 
first-class to: Personnel 

Office, Middlasnx 

Pnlytnchnic, 1 1 4 Chase Side, 
London N14 ai'N. Closing 
data 1 October. (1 1233) H3 


Leicester Polytechnic ' 

School of Economics and 
Accounting 

LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 

(Post No. 514) 
Re-ndvertlsemant 

t ela™ Range; £7.213 - 

.443 p.a. (pay award 
pending). 

Applications are invltpd far 
thD post Of Lecturer Il/Senlor 
Lecturer in Accounting, to 
commence as soon as possible. 

The School hes a Very broad 

vide Financial Accounting tp 
Professional & Degree courses 
would be a particular advan- 
tage. 

jrm 


Preston Polytechnic 

lecturerii 

(TEMP POST) 


corroSSSSSe b n« ,M rtjTO the -bov 

CNAA?advl*lrig staff OH ex- and Ad re 

fc.,ss s IHf" u bWB 

!6iv withL^lgher educedon. fpom th 

Laroacted. The ability to deal Preston 

.-SlBSSsaf ; 

& ^ P SKtMhnlCj^ ' Trie J 


Applications aro Invited for 
tlte abov* post In Social Policy 
and Administration. The tem- 
porary contract will be for the 
1984/85 academic year. 

Halarv Beals l £7.219 to 


p's®*- 


f^^Sffilta^SS^nafi - 

■Pro«on h “ Pol^echnlc, f Cor : , 

•SS&&8S&&- ;■ 

ro^ed PO, ^ Chn, \«« b 4~ ■ 


Middlesex Polytechnic 1 1 

MIDDLESEX BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Professor/Head of School 
of Accounting and Finance 

GRADE VI HEADOF DEPARTMENT: 

£17.277- El 8,972pa Inc 

Applications are mviled lor ihe poslot Head of School of 
Accounting and Finance, from candidates with 

• leaching experience in higher education 

• a lecordol achievement in research and consultancy 

• appropriate experience ot academic administration 

• preferably som e expen ence in indus try or com meice 
Demonstrable potential 10 lead a team o) accounting staff 
is expected, together with the ability to make an effective 
contribution to academic developments through teaching, 
research and consultancy. 

Wr lie quoting ret A4G38 lor further dnlai Is and nn application 
form, posting (irsi-tlass la Personnel Office. Middlose* Polytechnic 
1 14 Cnasebide. London N 14 5PN Closing dais l7Scptenibar 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


■/»ir the College 

ofRipon&York 

Stjohn 

LECTURER GRADE II/SENIOR LECTURER IN 

ART (£7,21 5— El 3,443) (under review) 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
candidates with succesful and recent teaching experience In Art. 
Craft and Design who have taken a significant role in aspects of 
curriculum development in art at both Primary and/or Secondary 
level. 

The person appointed will be expected to make a substantial 
contribution to the B.Ed. Honours as wall as tha BA/B.Sc. Hono- 
urs degree programme with students reading Art as their nomi- 
nated area of study. A specialist strength In Pottery and related 
three dimensional studies Is required together with a specific 
Interest in the teaching of art in Primary education and the training 
of teachers. 

The successful candidate will be expected to Initiate development 
within hla or her own specialism and contribute to the development 
of art, craft end design within the College. 

The appointment Is for January 1985. 

Further details and form of application available from The 
Principal, College of Ripen and York St. John, Lord Mayor's 
Walk, York Y03 7EX, to whom completed forma should be 
returned to arrive not later than Monday 24th September, 
19B4. 

(18783) 


in Craft, Design aria 
Technology (Technology) 

Applications are invited for the above post. Candidates 
Bhoukf be well qualified graduates and Qualified Teacher 
Status Is desirable. Candidates should have appropriate 



development oTleohnology In a design context and 
experience of Schools' Technology will normally be expected. 
A lamlHarily with aspects of Information Technology wlllbe a 
distinct advantage. 


The successful candidate wlllbe expected to contribute to 
both teacher education and diversified courses ai degree 
level and represents a commitment to the strengthening and 
development of Crafte, Design and Technology In the 
College. 

Application formB and further detal la of the posts and 
of the Col lege are available from: The Assistant Director 
(Staffing), Crewe & Alsagar College of Higher Education, 
Alaager ST7 2HL. Closing data for completed 
applications -Friday, 2Bth September, 1984. ues 

Crew&tAlsager College 

of Higher Education 

Today’s qualifications for tomorrow’s needs 


FOR DETAILS OF 
ADVERTISING 

IN THE T.H.E.S. 
PLEASE RING 
BERNADETTE 
ALEXANDER 
ON 

01 -f- 253 3000. 
EXTN. 227. 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


I SENIOR LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER AIDED DESIGN 
AND MANUFACTURE 

SaJary £10,683 - £13,443 

Applications are Invited for the above fuJI-Ume pose. The 

SUEAflRRfirl n nnU/'on! mill hn .. . ■> 


E -riT-TJ- «J7 . ' wjuio db expected to 

i°S mettTX» 9 ' neerln0 draWln0 and 

ants should preferably be Chartered Engineers- 
ng experience, although desirable, is not essen- 

F1INCIPAL LECTURER IN 
OPERATIONS 
INAGEMENT/BUSINESS 
FORMATION SYSTEMS 

Salary £ 1 2,519 ~ £15, 744 

eon appointed will have good Industrial exneri- 
° P0ra,l °™ management and sound 
° f (he . range of micro-computing systems 
plications In business. High academic and/or 
onal qualifications will be required. 

r details and applications forms may 
amecf from the Deputy Registrar, to 
completed applications should be 
id by 18th September 1984 

Bolton hsnrurc of Higher Equation 

Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 5AB | 

Tbt; Bolton (or n n ~nn i 

WESTHILL COLLEGE 

J \*$&L 25?« and Tnj steea of Weelhfll College 

lnW1 ® application* from eultable qualified manor 
^ women tor the post of 

PRINCIPAL 

from let May 1085 (or as soon as possible after that date). 

MMMaMto an Affiliated College of the Unlverstly of 
Birmingham and a member of the Federation of Selly Oak 
W0 A k Jn ,he College Include Teacher 

rhnSJ Sr 9 vP2 mmunl, y and You,h Work - an d 

T ,l leCo,,e0e fs developing a scheme of 
academic collaboration with Its near neighbour In BJr- 
, N ^ [ na f 1 1 Co ! le gq- Q Catholic C ollege. In a way 

sympathy. expeciea to be fully in 

dosing dote ?£ g£ff ^ 

"" . (020439) 


JL D F D & s,uar 

X/t Roehampton Institute 3SS3 
»f WHITELANDS COLLEGE 


^StBSS&S^ applloa " on * ,ram *tf«n P,I M „ 

CHAPLAIN 

n 'iJ'Wh'tBlands College In the federal 
noe^amptonUMjUtute of Higher Education 
! v fl ? d * he Diocese of 4uthwark ' ' 


i: 24th September 1984. 


FOR DETAILS OF 
ADVERTISING IN 


(167660) 


PLEASE RING 
BERNADETTE 
ALEXANDER 
ON 

OX-253 3000, JExt. 227 


Christ Church College 
of 

Higher Education 
Canterbury 

^Required ror I January 

LECTURER U/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS AND 
COMPUTING 

To share In tho teachtna of 
tpursos ror aervlne teachers In 
Computer Education in 
Schools, and to give assistance 
With main course Mathematics 
for B.A., B.Sc. and 0. Ed. 
stiiilnnts. Candldntas should 
be lilnhly qualified and have 
experience of teaching Com- 
puting In schools. 

The college has approx- 
imately 1000 students and 
orfern B.A., D. Ed. and B.Sc. 
danrees, PGCE, advanced di- 
plomas and M.A.. M.Phll. and 
Ph.D. degrees. 

Salary ecale; Lecturer IU 
Senior Locturer £7.213 - 

£13,443 p.a. (under review). 

For further details write to 
Mm Jean Long. Personal 
Assistant to Principal. Christ 
Church College, Canterbury 
enclosing e stamped addressed 
envelops, to whom eppllca- 
ilous should be sent as soon as 
possible unil not Inter than 21 
September. (I 1210) H8 


Bedford College of 
Higher Education 

School or Humanities 

PARTTIME 

LECTURER/SIN 

GEOGRAPHY 

Part time ateff ere required 
to teach the following courses 
lM4 , y%-- th ° " cadom,c year 

Ecology end Economics of 
the Environment, The Geogra- 

™JX.?i. D £2?, !ap,n 2 nt ' Environ- 
mental Philosophy and Poll- 

The couriu form part of e 
I 1 ™ * . Comblnatl Studies 
icnaai degree. 

For further details please 
contact John Hucklo, Hoad of 
Geography, BCHE, Polhlll 
Avenue, Bedford MfC41 SEA. 
Tel: 1 0334 >3 1671 . f 1 1246)H8 


Librarians 


The University of 
Sheffield 

THE LIBRARIANSHIP 

Applications ere invited for 
the University Llbrarlonshtp 
which will fall vacant on the 
unexpected early rotlreinent 
of Mr, C.K. Balmforth from 1 
October IBB4. 

Salary on the Grade IV 
salary range for Senior Lib- 
rary Starf (minimum £17.275 
o year). 

Particulars from the Ruq- 
!? , C.". r Secretary (Stnf- 

JJt'HJ, The University or Slief- 
rield, Sheffield S10 ZTN to 
whom applications (one copvi 
fhouid be sent by 12 October 
1384 Please quote Ref: 138/ 
DI. (11233) H16 

Heriot- W att University 
Edinburgh 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Librarian In this 
technological university. Ssl- 
■BL will ho not less than 
£17,273 par annum (under 
review). 

Further partlculara "end 
form of application are avail- 
B-hle from the Secretary, 
Harlot-Watt University 

Chambers Street. Edinburgh 
J|1J. (quote Reference 
N ,°- 62/B4 to whom com- 
pleted applications should be 
■?n* by Stli October. 1984. 
‘1123H H 16 


FAIRFIELD CROYDON S,IB 

Tel: 01-688 9271 ° X 

Faculty of Art and Design 

Required Imm September 1684 or u soon as possible Ihemafter 

Senior Lecturer 
in Graphic Design 

The person we are looking (or will be a graphic designer wfth mm. , 
applying compuiar-afdod dealgrtflypogr^hy wh^ah2 P ^^“ p * 1wc,B 
experience In ueohlng and/or Iralrlngln these bIbbs. " ^ hl in 
The person appointed will be In charge of, and sasrtflr.ih, _ 
ImptemenlBUon ol the computer typogrephy/grnphk^SJs * 

National Diploma guidelines end the coume aubrn?s“o7w SX 
maintananca ol computer and computBr-typa B etllrw Ba'ubm^ 

Dealgn area, and will make rcommandallonTto iSSeSSiM!^ 
development of Vila Important pert ol the department fror!?^ ** **" 

The salary for this post will be In accordance with the current Pun*—, 
Education Award and Is al present: current Burnham Fair* 

Senior Uclurer - £10,683 to £12,662 (tarredyci 3,443 pa 
plus £646 pa London Weighting Allowance. ^ 


appearance of Ms mtmuw, 
(16661 


Personal 


IMMIDIATB ADVANCES firm 

«o £20,000. Written terirw* on 

request. Regional Trust Ltd/, 
31 Dover Street, Piccadilly! 
London W 1 A 4 RT. Phone 
01—491 2934 or 4993416 L00Q 

HALARIBO WOMEN 

1vo n mt.M •B° m po d "tSi- 

01-7341795.(11(03) 


Colleges of Further Education 


Inner London 
Education ^juthoritv 

Department of Science A 
Qanaral Studies * 

LECTURER u 41/7 } 

f2RSSS5 TRONIC s 1 

AND INFORMATION «« T 

SYSTEM8 SEN 

siKaafa n 
GaTtne-seS T J! 

ilg£aa® 1 or tB 5 have a « pi quo" 

isSffP&H aS 

ggiS uongiiuftiia v." 3 . SssL* 

» : . r . 

LECTUBEH GRADE n Kslis 

..jS 1 } P.n Incremental - 


•*"*"* >» i r utmmi y 

London College of 
Furniture 

41/71 Commercial Road. 
London El 1LA 

Tel: 01.247 1933 

SENIOR LECTURER 
WMUSICAI? 

instrument 

TECHNOLOGY 

saraSSfasSffes 

^erginn efeVtVo^? 8 

techno 

quS“ried dat h? ! hou,d be wen 
Uanai eyk«W WB * o,n0 oduca- 

8U«SU wiVhl 0 n nC f ir ,,d Pr°ve“n 


Continuing Education 


INVITATION TO TENDER 

PROJECT ON CONTINUING 
EDUCATION FOR PHARMACISTS 

I, h ® P ha ™ ac , 01jll “l Society of Great Britain Invlles tenders lorn 
planning, Implementation and evaluation of a pro act to Im/esUgatsa 

JP P i rO0C r h . to lhe con,inuin 9 education of pharmacists. wlDitla 
overall aim of increased participation. 

The project, which would Involve about 3,500 pharmacists, should 
have the following objecllvea:- 

{!) to determine the suitability of flexible; problem oriented; practice 
related; reactive distance learning material for continuing educa- 
tion provision In pharmacy 

(if) to determine the advisability of circulating such material to al 
pharmacists 

(ill) jo evaluate the success of lhe materials used on the projactwufi 
thB pharmacists who participate 

1 (lv) to produce a reoort dlscuss^o ,h ° tmpUbaUuna viiii,fieM < «^ 
iusuiis for future continuing pharmaceutical education ana con- 
taining a series of recommendations to the Society for fuhw 
action. 

The closing date for recei pt oLte ndar Is October 26, 1 084, Furffw 
■^afomaUriu mill ige»i»i rmgprnentatlon Is nvnllRbla from; 

Mr. s. Southwell, 

u o Bl SOC,e,y ° f Greal Brita,n ) 

1, Lambeth High Street. 

London SE1 7JN. 

Telephone No. 735-9141 Exln. 243 


. . LECTURER I 

_ Appllciltlnn. . 


— Fiu, Ml 

iDwanoe. 


a®: » -s 


function end -to RS 1° ‘P 

LECTUHEEGHADBI 




Inner London 

tat? 

College • 

fSJNCIPAL 

LECTURER 


Mr. 


ti-qlnlnq 




K.affi.*,igs!iaspf.S 


rtlcuikri 
to be 

“’IsS 

^!s$i 




•»per»BBB. n ,d . r #n »ovei i 

Ifoetlon (ind 
TooHji 


. . Fqrma 
. fWhjir 




Research and Studentships 

W ’ 

DOR CKT department of catering and 
1 hotel administration 

OF S HirHpl Catering Research 
£Ducation Assls,ant Required 

Research Assislant for externally funded project con- 
cerned with the acceptance of novel foods by the 
catering Industry. Graduate or equivalent In Hotel/ 
catering or related discipline. A Higher Degree registra- 
tion possible. 

Salary: £4 1 947-E5 J 649. 

°ne to three year contract. Some pafd teaching also 
, possibility for suitable person. 

detaH ® ®nd application form can be 
from: The Director, {Raf: THE6), Dorset 
institute of Higher Education, Walllsdown Road, 
Poole, BH12 5B8. Tel: (0202) 6241 11, ext 240. 
Closing date: Monday 1 October 1 984. (MW51) 

n •' Hudd ERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
School of Education 
Readvertlsement 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT R.CB3S 

Auftomlc standards In FE Collegaa 

Sw/m to > arf..n?ti ,nV *^ d from flmduates wHh a good honour* _ 
Leotu^r£'^iS!^ n or ® 1 iootaladancB to undortaka reswroh jj« w 
with nwari?^ 0 ?^ or1s . lrf thB,r o’* 0 profosalonal accouniBbility 

* VDoaf^ti couraM tna n ^ ananM of BcadBmI ° * tandarth 

‘ hiay be able la register fore highw - : : 

‘ • ftjSS oontrac t ^ one year. 

.M * 
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gegearch and Studentships 

continued 


-n LOUGHBOROUGH 
- \ UNIVERSITY Of 
w ifCHNDLOBY 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

?SS.«»PB)|W1 concerned with ihe 
*M mantgemem of 

S3 

gxK’" ! 

Sjq.iiUD range l7,l»-£8,530 (under 

(Mini, (variable from Mn 
J&TDepiitmeai of Social Sdences, 
Adi be i5un»d « 

Lrkesunhlrt 
W**"™*" ( 16884 ) 


University College 
Cardiff 

nuartment of Computlno 
MatbBmatlca 

TUTORIAL 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

ApplIcatlonH are Invited for 

S post of Tutorial Romoarrh 
low, b flxed-tarm appafnt- 
wnt (or three years. 

Salary £6.310 • £6.743 
barf*- ravlaw). 

CandldatBB for iho post 
»So\iM have a first or goad 

r nd daM honours denree 
Computer Sclunuo, 
kU thematic 9, or a closely re- 
iited discipline, and bo artlvc- 
b enused In researrli. An- 
Ktnuons will ba welcome 
(roD candidate! wIiobd rr>- 
Ktrclt Interests are In any 
ofsndi of computing. Duties 
UMnreenca on 1st Novembnr 
*684. or as arson ns pass llilo 


AppIlcatlonB (2 coploB), 
twslMr with tlie namei and 
Hdrwau of two reforoos 
mnuM be forwarded to the 


SfiT' i8M - n ° r: ®“fi 


Hie University of 
Manchester 

Dipartmentpf Motallurpy one* 
Materials Bclenca 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Applications sm invited for 

BOSt tO BtUllV tllO 


SL2 0 ** spat to study tlm 
SKNor Oimaaa In mfcroH- 
Jki BM ofl the Iniilailon nr 
“W-f^dgue craeKR in 
rpjsht Precipitation har- 
■g™ aluminum alloys. 
g«U ilM W |l, ba expactoiftn 

K2 Sr lBncB ln noeli ®*oc- 

32, SjwpMopy and meclta- 
nsUS*. 1 "? to Pn-D. level, 
poat is tenable for ui» to 3 


n jlyvmnoep.a.r £7.190 - 
'i530 (Superannuation). 

includina the 
or two 

Ik!?®? atiould be sent by 

SBter aa,h »° “?JL n. 

or Dr. O.W. 

BeWW? 1 wAom 
i detail* are available. 

Hi I 


University of 

Mcester 

^^-gSSpuMeaUona Re- 
, * r *^ Bw| ted Tor 

‘ aSlgEARCH 
ASSOCIATE (1) 
research 
to ^W Awr O) 

te a 

apod Tion- 


are 


University of 
Bradford 

Civil und Structural En- 
Olneurlnu 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
NOISE CONTROL 

(PIxDCl-tnrtn anpoliilmnnt - 3 
yaars) 

Applirutions are Invltad 
rrom candUlutos wltli it pond 
Honours deprue La Physics, 
Mutlioiiintlcs or Enolneerinn, 
possibly with a hlohcr deoroo 
iind/or nxperlencB In pttyslcal 
ncoiistlra. The research la 
funded by SERC and la con- 
cerned with tile development 
of mathematical models of 
Hound propagation to analyse 
thu control of environmental 
noise by harriers and other 
(tround conf I our at Ions. Ex- 
perimental work will also be 
i-nrrled uut. 

Co salary within 

ramie £6,310 • £7.190 p.s. 
(under review). 

Further particulars and an 
application farm from the De- 
puty Secretary, (Ref: RA/CE/ 
SERC/THi, University of 
Bradford, West Yorkshire 
BD7 | DP. (3301 ll HI 1 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

Women and Trade Unions 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

At the Polytechnic af North 
Loudon's Business School, 
and Trade Union Studies Unit 
to work in a team of a 2 year 
project, currylnn out a nation- 
al survey on woman's Involvn- 
inent and oppurtunitics In a 
lame iiiduntrlul trade union. 

Tills Is purt of the union's 
Strulony on positive action for 
lie fomule memlmrsliip. 

Expnrlmica tn survey teuli- 
iiiciiiPH and dotu nunlyHls 
ueedt-d, Compiitlnn skills 
enamttfnl, 

Sulury ecu In £4.947 
£5,649 plus £9B7 London 
Allowance. 

Anpliiutlnn form untl Jub 
snniJncalloii from lhe Estab- 
lishment Officer, Polytechnic 
of Nnrtli London. Holloway 
Hoad, London N7 8011. 


Tliames Polytechnic 
— LVuIiil[ l, * 1 ',‘ 11 11 “- lltl K|Mt '-- 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP 

The Erliuiil reqidrnn n 
(irndiiiite with n nunif liiniciurs 
*li r.|i>rt rinilr Knnlnenr- 

~i8Hi A*S ■ if lUwouainiei 

Vlslc.il h vs lisii fur 11m rotiirol 
ul bulk sc.l bis h , uuUl 1 , |Mm , .l«»; 
,wnnt llll* lllln * 

support of « rnaJur 
roinpuiiy In «»>•’ ’J'® 

person appoliitinl will «*''** 
portKil l«» molaler fen « nigiHir 
detire*'. 

Hnlnry sruln: £3.934 - 

£6.636 InrluHlvn- 

I'uithnr parlh'ularii 

F« , 1 , »o“ lU,n BRGXT Tlmmra 

PuPytedinh;!* 

1084. 

en£Y^ 


Kingston Polytechnic 

the post or 

research 

ASSISTANT 

Tn work on numerical 


sS«w?.“a*fi!S- 




Rums 
under , 
the block 
bacterial 

The post i».«w 


Administration 


If Save the Children 

UK CHILD CARE DEPARTMENT 

{Director of Child Cara; Professor Richard Whitfield) 

Research and 
Policy Adviser 

This is a challenging new opportunity to influence Child CBre 
practice and the promotion of children's rights in Britain. 
Your application will be welcomed if you: 

* have experience of and can supervise applied research in 
the Social Sciancea relating to chlldren; 

* can prepare cogent reports and policy papers on time; 

* have relevant professional experience In education, social 
work, health promotion or law. 

The successful candidate will be a member ol thB Senior 
Management Team of the Department and will be 
immediately involved in the filling of two further applied 
research appointments.The UK Child Care budget is about 
£6m per year, which represents about one third of Save the 
Children Fundfe world- wide operations 

Starting salary will be around £13,000 p.a. plus car. 

Further details and form of application are available from 
Leonie Lonton, Personnel Officer, SCF, Mary Dalchelor 
House, 17 Grove Lana. Camberwell. London SES 8RD. 

Tol: 01-703 64-00. 

Closing date for applications is 20th September 1984. 
(Readvertlsement) 


University of 
St Andrews 

Secretary's Dopartmaut 
Applications are luvilnd 
from u rad uut os or others will) 
aqutvulnnt qualifications for □ 
poet of 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

In tl.n Department or tlio 
Soriflury A RiMlIMrar. In tlm 

ur a Fatuity Council and or 
hiivi-ml 1 1 ul viirnitv Commit - 
tone. Sumo iixpiirluncii of 
administrative work Dial/ui-iir 
unipkiymem In lUnlmr educa- 
tion will lie mi m Ivan tuna. 

SnSSAVkA Amlrovvi: 
FI In KYI 6 9AJ, to Whom 
iipiilli-ntlons (two c‘>|>in»prQ- 
rnraliiy In typescript ) wllh dio 
i in inns of Hirnn intorows, 
lihould ha sent to arrive dgl 
l^tor than 21 SeptHintier 1^*4^ 


Workers* Educational 
Association 
West Midland District 

TUTORORGANISER 

FOR 

HEREFORDSHIRE 
AND SHROPSHIRE 


Annllratlona 

fram men or women .gradu- 
alee, iirerernt.ly with ailult 
iiiIiii iitlnn paptirlcin e In the 
(lulus ■>[ •iiiviraiun«niul stu- 
dleit und work with rural 
cciinmunlliuB. 

Hnlnry wllliln lliu fulluwlnu 
m-uIiih iK-Lunllnn to non unu 

iiiiiuu) i it - ----- 

C lost ini data for applica- 
tions 21sT Seplambor. 

Pluasa sontl SAD for forma 

Seer* lory I *° 
lllrmlnahiiiii IIS 6 nil. 

Tho Wosl Midland WEA la 

, W. , rl 5 8E9? r " ,nl "" iTO 


arc Invited 
linen .gradu- 


Courses 


TK 

CORNERSTONE 


pticanis win ---Ki. a, 

S^s*5te 

1984. 

Salary within range 
r< oni (under ffiVlBwJ *n - 
eluding London Allowonce. 

□ataila and aPPj'caHan 
Fify.rcVmlc. 

Hsar nttTS^wi 

C11244* 


Thames Polytechnic 

?££!%!> «•»” 
RESEARCH 
' ASSISTANT 


Introducing the CORNERSTONE - therellgloua 
education centre In th ® ^ ^ 

■ next to WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


BHBBBaafir 

Voices In Christian Thought (start 1 and z ociODgu- . 


> iboifi under , 


degroa In «n approprlato a 




.WtSK 


Further -urtgiMn 0£ d "g; 




asaShK 

turna 


IS 6PF. 
»pe ,, . c . a a 


CeS2!!^ u I n 1 ' c P t ldnB Re- to whom c pmoia t«o^ o p v -- 

ss 


jtecluilC to ■*' 


Overseas 


Internationa! Relations 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

The Gordon Scott Fulcher 
Professor in Decision Making 

Northwestern University will be appointing a distinguished 
scholar to the Fulcher chair in the Department of Polilleal 
Science. The Fulcher Professor will ba expected to provide 
leadership In the development of International studies. As this 
field Is understood at Northwestern, it- combines comparative 
and international politics by placing a conceptual emphasis on 
Ihe global system and on linkages between national and 
international phenomena. 

The Fulcher Professor will: 

- be broadly conversant with major theoretical and 
methodological approaches In comparative and Internationa) 
poll lies, 

- have made significant contributions to scholarship in 
International relations, 

- have demonstrated ability to work with the theoretical, 
substantive, methodological, and empirical facets of the 
flemd, and 

- have a major Interest In linkages between domestic processes 
and the global system. 

The actual field of the Fulcher Professor's current specialisation 
Isopen. While he or she will have a national reputation as a major 
scholar in International relations, the Fulcher Professor's currant 
Interests might range from world order studies or international 
political economy to foreign policy decision- making or war and 
peace studies. 

Interested scholars are invited to send their resumes and 
reprints of some of their recent contributions to: 

Search Committee 
Fulcher Chair Ln Decision Making 
Dept, of Political Science 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, IL 60201 
DEADLINE: November 15, 1884 

Northwestern University is an affirmative action, equal 
opportunity employer. 

(18816) 




DARWIN 


ICDLLIGE 


t ahoD _ 

Lop—- av.ll.bl. in 

«nd BUB. 
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royal northern college of music 

1985 Entry 

AucUiioaR 5 for ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

I 


SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 

LECTURER GRADE 1 - 
EDUCATION STUDIES 

POSITION NO: GS24 I 

! 

Department's Primaiy, Secondary and TAFE teacher education L 
programme 8. B 

DUTIES: The euccessful applicant wW bo required lo teach Education 
Psychology to undergraduate and graduate aludentein ihe Deptvtmeni a 
teacher educalton programmea. viz.. Dlp.TJB.Ed. 

Grad.Dlp.Ed. (Primary and Secondary). Grad.Dip.TE8L and Oip.T, 

(TAFE). Trie appointee will also be expected to supervise eludenla on 
leaching practice and to cany oul oilwr appropriate dullea ^sdeiermmd 
by Ihe Head of Deportment. Ability to coniribute te eome other area o I the 
Department's teacher educalton programmes would ba advantageous. 
QUALIFICATIONS: Minimum qualiftoationa are a higher degree In a 
relevant area together wHh teaching qualifications end good Primary or 
Secondary teaching experience. Eligibility for membership of lhe Aus- 
tralian Psychological Society is (testable. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: in addition to salary a Dlsirici Allowance of 
ASi , 176 pa (without dependants) or A$2,060 pa (with depend arts) is also 
payable. A copy of Ihe College's ComfiUonB ol Seivlce, together with an 
Information Statement on the above position and the Department wll be 
forwarded on receipt o! applications. 

APPLICATIONS: Application Forma oan be obtained from: The Sen- 
ior Personnel Officer, Darwin Community College, POBwt 40148. 

CASU ARINA NT 5792, AUSTRALIA, or by telephoning (889) 204494. 
CLOSING DATE: B October 1984. W2M0aj 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF I 

TECHNOLOGY 1 

LECTURER IN 
PHYSIOTHERAPY 

This position is available on a contract basts of up to three years in 
Ihe first instance. 

DUTIES: Mainly in the area of Neurology where the appointee 
will bo required lo co-ordinate and teach within the Bachelor of 
Applied Science In Physiotherapy; assist students with project 
. work and plan and Implement a postgraduate programme in the 
Graduate Diploma in Physiotherapy (Neurology). Some general 
administrative duties may be required. 

QUALIFICATIONS ::Diploma or Degree in Physiotherapy recog- 
nisable for state registration purposes by the Physiotherapist s 

Board of South Australia, Broad professional experience including . i 

clinical expertise In the above area is necessary. A .postgraduate 
quali fjeatior) and some experience of clinical research is desirable. 
ANNUAL SALARY^ Within (he following range according to 
qualifications and experience; AS24.840 to AS 32 ,634- 1 
' Applicants not meeting tbe requirements for the lectureship may 
' be offered a position in the Assistant Lecturer range A$21 ,41 1 to 
. AS24.528. • ■; 

The successful candidate will be expected to commence duties in 
!i January, 1985. . ■ . 

Further Inf omiaiion may be obtained fram Ms. J. Gamblen. Staff- 
'■ ing Officer, S.A ■ institute of Technology, North Terrace, Adelaide, 

", South Australia, 5000, to whom applications, including the names » 

woa- 

*ae# re fee** 








Overseas continued 


turiir 


Western Australian Institute of Technology 


School of Computing and Quantitative Studies 


IlJLSXSL? ?^ n ^ it ! n9 Bnd Quan fU a,ivB Studies is one of live Schools within the Division of Business and 
ml!iKSS^nJtS B B! > !SS n USBS 0 wld f ran ? B o! com P utin 9 equipment including an IBM 3031, a DEC System 10, 

SJS?; StSSXSWSS: m,emlv ° ranBB PBCkases * <M “ ,e and ,hB D ™™ “ 

Pursing, or wishing to pursue, a career in the DP 


of Information Systems. A Graduate Diploma in Business Computing Is to beintroduc^inl985 


Tenured Senior Lecturer 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

The appointee will be involved In the co-ordination of the 
School's undergraduate Information Systems pro- 
grammes which include the impact of information tech- 
nology on organisations, information analysis, systems r- — M ,u- 

anaiysls and design, management Information systems, grams in on-line applications at undergraduate and 
DP management and the use of packaged software postgraduate levels. A proposed area of study is the 

including fourth generation languages. development of computerised information systems In a 

commercial environment using stala-of-the-art soft- 

WfiT6. 

ord^n s f h ?, uld ha ™ “P^.ence in one or 

for Accounting siudentTexpected to devefop andtMch ^worta^S communications and 

course units and play an active rofe In Dlannino the nr m a J ra ns act i o n processing systems; database 

going development of the School's programmes anagement systems, fourth generation languages. 

JJ? nR/n^ 1 oP er w! M u . ndBr MVS wi,h ACF/VTAM and 

are ,e sssim?fll Chln ri and industrf business experience iarl Y ,n this type of envfron men l is^eq 6 ul red'.^n L a^a^or 

1,6 P05,9radua,a "" M' J5 SLSta , ms5S 

grams using the IBM computer. A limited amount of 
teaching may also be required. 

Lecturers Industrial or business experience is essential; relevant 

postgraduate qualifications and experience of teaching 

QUANTITATIVE MPTUon e / are hi0 u ly d0S,rab,e - It i* ontici- 

INFORMATJON SYSTEMS S^mST*' lon W Wirnmant Lou™ be negoMatSd 9 

(Ona Tenured, Two L,m«ed Term Appointment) PROG REDESIGN 

inlmmnfUlS d ®' r0, °P units In Quantitative Methods/ (One Tanured, One Limited Term Aoboinlmenn 

arari r /S?iS»Ij,S. yS * ef T S ^ und0r 9 radu ®l® and/or post- Experienced computer professionals are^eouired to lec- 

r 0Uld j" or,e or more turBand assist In the formulation^ couSln on-ifne 

^ uie areas of QM/IS. eg Business Mathematics end application development at undergraduate and post- 


Senlor Research Fellow 

(Visiting Appointment) 

ON-LINE APPLICATIONS DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

The School has received a number of grants to fund a 
position to assist develop courses and research pro- 
grams in on-line applications at undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels. A proposed area of study is the 



a^aTllf be^nj^ 3 ^' 

„ lnllM# - 0,h “ ■" "» — w m 

sxsr - zsefsrja *4 -Tr«r“ ™ ,mum 

JHMMOiiImZZI, « A rem “- ^Parannuatlon „ w „„ 

^ Z N^and 


Lecturers 

QUANTITATIVE METHODS/ 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

(One Tenured, Two Limited Term Appointment) 

Teach and develop units in Quantitative Methods/ 
Information Systems for undergraduate and/or post- 
graduate students. Involvement would be in one or more 
of the areas of QM/IS, eg Business Mathematics and 

Tallin — QimfntU,., n— ,^- l. 


® September 
be obtained. 


fellowship trust 

P-O. Box 1255 Jerusalem 91904, Israel 

Fellowships for 1985-86 

““’SSJSS 00 "" 1 

Y: Ladv Daufa Paii nu , A ’ , ■; ' . ' ■ • 


• tv O Jl I 

*"r *!* ^ « r ppSa 5^T e ' year ' : 

VISITiNG PROFESSORSHIPS 

■E£!iS 

Indicate ™ Y ° MaJfl forms ql ataw 

|l '■ 'ii’-.'i > Ci i. . a 

A'-r- • 


THE HEBREW 
university OF 
Jerusalem 

Jerusalem Israel 
The Hebrew University of 

POST-DOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIPS 

for the 1985-86 acadenk. 
|MU Scien^s, Natural 


of their 


completion Q f their doct 


UNIVERSITY OF 

transkei 

Applications are invited from suitably oaalir«t 

HSSZ1 1SI&%Z iURR 

SENIOR LECTURES/ 
LECTURER: 

POLITICAL STUDIES 

MlDimum qualifications: Applicants must have a Mi 
degree or equivalent qualification for the w 

a^advam'age ^ ° f reSearch and P ubli “d™ «!E 

^ffJTand^SrnX™ Rel.S^^' 

sliould indicate in which field they have snbteS“ 
Closing date for applications: 19th September, 1984 
Assumption of duty: 1st January, 1985. 

Salary Scales: 

Senior Lecturer R16.557 x 936-24 045 +12% 

Lecturer Rl2,657x 780-16,557 X 936-^173 111 

Additional benefits include payment of removal nf 
furniture and petsonal effens, assisfani Tli 
University education of children, accident insurant! 

SeSnfr 6, lea r Ve gratuhy on retirement aS . 
Schemes^ P f Grou P Insurance > Pension and Medical 

Applications should be sent to The Personnel Office, 

n™Su? y o* Private Bag X5092, Umuti, 

Republic of Transkei, Southern Africa. AppUcants mm! 
Birnish their telephone number(s) and a detailed 
curricidum vitae as well as hill postal addresses of at lent 
three (3) referees. 


[ ^PP Il f cations _ are invited until 28 September 
1984 from suitably qualified persons, regardless 
of sex, race, colour or national origin, tor 
appointment to the following position; 

Director of 
Public Relations: 

,C%£tlam uftfi Tvicc- Chancellor 

pedonco lnP?blie h Rpi d ii h °* d 8 de ^ ree P lua extensive ex- 
Is exnoctod”in «Uif n? . or metf ‘ a 0r “ th - The candidate 
Univeraitv's fulfil 8 , n , . l | ato « co-ordinalo and direct the 
aspects br,f h ^n» )C r.°totlons programme and its miny 
Koneral' nnhl^ ^T 1 ^ and e *t«nally, as related la the 

baaaies schon^s ^off 8 K r J M1 P a of citizens, institutions, em- 
oaaaies. achoola, staff, atudonta and convocation. 

Director. R28 109 x 936 ■ 24 046 x I 035 - 30 266 

riarLfnanotrii iiu kS*l£' ° f J , 2 P ercenl is aiso W* Tte 
tlona anri pin, 7 de i Brn, l n ed according to the quaii/ki- 
r oI the successful applfcant. 

□ension rnni{^J» t L ma P Brmanan t and contract staff iaeiude 
an annu^°i m Ct ^ Bnofll ® and medical aid fund membership, 
feavJ nfSiilir che quo bonus, generous vacation and long 

removal ind Sel exp^'e,. un ^ ,er » it J' I-” 1 " 1 "!' 

a detailed CV and the names and full ad- 



UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 
Invitee applications for poet of 

. director 

institute of adult educatioi 

SS?fcf2?Tx*5? uI ^ hold 8 minimum of Masters Degree but j 
■ study U 0 ® 10 ® J* 1 Adult Education or any relevant era 

, In the field of Adult Education and i 

. J^^^g^P«lance In a developing Country will beat 
^o^tatocon»lidatethe Institutes present Focus on Train! 

th« a* ^ 0 j 0 ?* E * tensi «i and Research activities together ^ v 
uw ngra development of distance Teaching and Labour Edu 
£ ■ -Py 18 at Senior LectmWPtofeesoilal lev 

indic&t ^ that they are stffl interest 

. Senfoir Lecturer'; P180O4-PI8O72, Profeasor P1W1 


r C%^da!a ^prto^lSM. 
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Overseas continued 


Islamic Republic Of Iran 

MINISTRY OF PETROLEUM 


NOTICE 


The Abadan Institute of Technology (A.I.T.) announces vacancies in the departments 
of Science and Engineering and invites applications for several faculty positions, effective 
1984-85 academic year. 

Candidates must be of Iranian National and must have distinguished academic 
and scholarly records, and the highest concern for teaching at college level. 

Their principal contributions will he to teach part of a B. Sc. Curriculum in order to 
assist the school to maintain and increase its excellence as well as to meet the challenges 
proposed to engineering fields in modern limes, in general, and to Iran’s post revolutionary 
era, in particular. 

The applications sliould include information relating to llu; following minimal 
qualifications: 

1. Earned M.Se. or Pli.D. degree and related experience in Chemical, Mechanical, 
Electrical, Petroleum Engineering, Computer Science or any major field in science 

iMathc ouitics. Physics. Chemistry, Geology). M.Se. and Ph.D. 1984-85 prospective 

graduates me also wuluorii^"in"i\(>[)ly ior [lie aiorernenl ioned positions. 

" Teaching experience at I lie undcrgrudunlo level and direction of research m oilier 
— ™lCtl~BDhulmlv imiiidiif.i; .•nhiiimiiinir in n rnlliw nr nrofessional (Icarcc. 

Salary and ranks will lie commensurate with degree, experience, and training. 
Resumee, letters of rei-ommciidalicm, and evidence ol leaching capacity are desired. 

Please forwurd applicalitm letters, recommendations letters, and University 
credentials to: 

Recruitment Committee 
Office of the President 
Abadan Institute of Technology 

N.I.O.C. 

Ah wax, Iran. 11686,1 



The University of Western Ontario 

Invites Nominations and Applications 
for the Position of 

PRESIDENT & 

vice-chancellor 

SuSS?- and Vice-Chancellor Is the chief executive officer of 


oommene on or before July 1. 1985. The 
will be s Canadian citizen. Written applications or nomi- 
should be accompanied by a rtaumfi of qualification b and 

(Scahttvi nnHI 4 ,A9i w... 


Selection Commlt- 


Tha Unlveralty ol Melbourne 
CHAIR OF GEOGRAPHY 
(Rft-ACvarttosd with New Closing Dale) 

AppUc&nons are Invited Irani BChotara ol dWndtoii kx appoWmsnt to the Chtir d 
h ta'^npfudtal 9 SaWoT hairing ex wrtofl Jo one d ttn a *gSfS%LiSiniM 


odu 


CHAIR OF ITALIAN 

Rf ArNertlMd (New Batory awl Cloalnfl Orta) 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 


RESEARCH 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Research Scholarships are available to oulstanding 
university graduates registered in. or admissable to, 
master's and doctor’s degree programmes by research 
at the National University ol Singapore. 

The Scholarships are tenable for one year in the first 
instance and, subject to satisfactory progress, 
renewable annually for another 2 years. 

S?- v l luB Qf eacfl Scholarship ranges from S$800 to 
S51 100 per month (El .00 = SS2.82 approximately) 
and is not subject to Income tax; the actual quantum 
is determined on the candidate’s qualifications and 
experience. No travel or other allowance is provided. 

Research Scholars may be asked to assist in the work 
ot the Departments to which they are attached tor 
not more than 3 hours a week. They will be remunerated 
for the work done. 

The University wilt help Research Scholars find 
off-campus acco mmodatio n. 

Application forms may be obtained from: 

NU8 Overseas Office 
5 Cheahem 8 1 reel 
London SW1 
Untied Kingdom 

RTTOSJI The Registrar 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

\Aroh/ Kent Ridge, Singapore 0511. 

Republic of Singapore 

In your request for application forms, pfease slate — 

a) the field of research you Intend to undertake, and 

b) your highest educational qualification. 

Applications must be received by THE REGISTRAR. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY of SINGAPORE by 
31 October 19S4. ' 


Adult Education 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

An Equal Opportunities Employer 

FULL-TIME HEAD 

OF CLOCK TOWER COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION CENTRE - 
HARB0URNE AND QUINTON INSTITUTE 

Salary - Scale C6.B49-EB.735 (The salary will be Burnham 
FE Lecturer I). 




Education Centre located fn the heart of the Harbourne 
and Quinton Institute. 

2. Programming, staffing and overall supervision of Uie 
Clock Tower and JHaibourne Hill Adult Education 
Centres, 

3. Communllyouireach and developmental workwlfhlnlhe 
neighbourhood. 

For application forma and further details send a 
stamped addressed envelope to: City ol Birmingham 
Education Department, Further Education Division, 
Margaret Street, Birmingham B3 3BU. (ref PA/294). 
Closing date for applications: 21st September 19B4. 
’Canvassing will disqualify. Previous applicants neBd not 
re*apply. 
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Polytechnic of 
The South Bank 
' Borough Road, London 
SE10AA 

Daptrtmant or Applied Biolo- 
gy and Pood Science 

LECTURER EE/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN FOOD 
PROCESSING 

(Ref: AB.Oll . 
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